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Apparent Time at Edinburgh.’ May 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


ON CLIMATE. 


Tuat striking diversity of climate 
which we observe on the globe, is one 
of the most important arrangements 
in the economy of nature ; and no- 
thing can be more interesting than to 
trace the circumstances by which so 
curious a disposition is brought about, 
—the process by which the constant 
and equable flow of heat from the sun 
to the earth is so unequally distribut- 
ed over its surface. Notwithstanding 
the progress of science, this branch of 
physics is still but imperfectly under- 
stood, and is generally treated, indeed, 
in rather a loose and unsatisfactory 
manner. In the very interesting pa- 
per, however, under the word Cli- 
mate, recently published by Professor 
Leslie, in the Supplement to the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, the subject is 
treated in a manner suitable to the ta- 
lents, the extent of information, and 
the peculiar researches of this distin- 
guished philosopher. The paper con- 
taius a clear exposition of the t 
principles on which the laws cli- 
mate depend, *— a rigorous calculation 
of the various ¢ircumstances which 
may affect the results,—a store of cu- 
rious and instructive facts to illustrate 


* At least as to the distribution of HEAT, 
that of morsruRE being deferred to ano- 
ther part ef the same work. = 


and confirm the deductions of theory, 
—and also a most interesting account 
of the author’s own discoveries, and 
of the refined instruments which he 
has contrived, to measure the in- 
fluence of those great natural a- 
gents, on whose operation the laws of 
climate principally depend,—discos 
veries and inventions which, we 
have no doubt, will form an import- 
ant era in the history of the sciences 
to which they relate. For, if the 
invention of the thermometer and ba< 
rometer, and the knowledge of the 
weight of the air and its gradations, 
have so greatly the pro~ 
gress of science, we may certainly ex- 
oe the most important consequences 

om an exact knowledge of the gra« 
dations of climate as we ascend the at- 
mosphere,—from the detection of a 
new principle, which spreads the in- 
fluence of heat and cold through this 
great fluid element, with the diffusive 
rapidity of sound,—and from the in- 
vention, among other instruments of 
extreme delicacy, of one which, quite 
insensible to the heat and light of the 
ambient air, yet marks, in a clear day, 
the impressions of temperature from 
the most distant sky. 

In our next number we hope we 
shall be able to give such an abstract 
of this im t article as our limits 
will allow, peculiarly important at 
present, when such are 
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afloat as to the changes said to be go- 
ing on in our own climate, and when 
the problem of navigating the arctic 
sea has been again revived with re- 
doubled interest. Meantime, we may 
extract the account of some curious 
observations made on the temperature 
of the ground at various depths, which 
form a striking illustration of the pro- 
gress of heat downwards, and of the 
principle on which depends the me- 
thod recommended by Professor Les- 
lie, of fixing the mean temperatures 
of places by the temperatures of their 
springs,—a method which, from its 
superior accuracy and facility to the 
tedious, incorrect, and, in most cases, 
impracticable one, by averaging the 
observations of a series of years, pro- 
mises so much to advance our know- 
ledge of this most important element 
in physical geography and the theory 
of climate. 

So slowly it appears are the impres- 
sions of heat and cold conveyed through 
the mass of the earth, that the vary- 
ing influence of the seasons reaches 
but to very moderate depths. Before 
the extreme heat of summer can pe- 
netrate to the depth of thirty feet, 
it is stopt in its course, and par- 
tially drawn back by the severity of 
the winter’s cold, which it thus serves, 
in some degree, to mitigate ; and this 
is the reason why the frost, as appears 
from these experiments, scarcely ever 
penetrates one foot into the ground. 
In the same manner, the cold of win- 
ter, before it attain a certain depth, 
is made to return and moderate the 
warmth of summer. Part, however, 
both of the heat and cold, penetrate 
still farther, and perform, at a greater 
depth, the same species of ebb and 
flow as at first. Thus a series of vi- 
brations, as it were, corresponding to 
the impressions of successive years, 
diffuses itself downwards, whose ex- 
tent, however, decreases in such a ra- 
pid progression, as to attain the limit of 
our nicest instruments ata depth of per- 
haps 100 feet or less, where the tempe- 
rature, therefore, is to sense quite per- 
manent, But though thus enfeebled, 
the impressions of heat still descend 
and augment, by insensible degrees, 
the great store which is accumulat- 
ed towards the centre, whence they 
are again conveyed upwards to cor- 
rect any permanent inequalities, and, 
with the exception of those viciss 


April 
situdes at the surface, which wil) 
ever continue to renovate the fa 
of nature, to diffuse the heat e 
throughout the whole mass. 

It hence appears, that it’ we penetrate 
the ground in summer, it wil] he 
found colder and colder as we descend 
and warmer and warmer in winter. _ 


** The celebrated naturalist and accurate 
observer, Saussure, in the month of October 
1785, made an interesting set of observa. 
tions on the banks of the Arve, near Gene- 
va. By digging downwards on successive 
days, he reached at last the depth of 31 
feet. While the surface of the ground had 
retained a heat of 60°.3 by Fahrenheit’s 
scale, the temperature of the earth at the 
depth of 4 feet was 60°.8, at 16 feet 56°, 
at 21 feet 53°.6, and at 28 feet 51°.8. 
A thermometer buried 31 feet deep was 
found, when taken up in summer, to stand 
at 49°.5, and when raised in winter, to in- 
dicate 52°.2. Notwithstanding this great 
depth, therefore, it had still felt the vicissi- 
tude of the seasons, having varied 2°.7 in 
the course of the year. The extreime im- 
pressions must have taken six months to 
penetrate to the bulb, since the tempera- 
ture was lowest in summer and highest in 
winter. 

} ** But this plan of observing is clumsy and 
impertect, there not being sufficient time 
to allow the mass of earth to regain its 
proper degree of heat, and too much for 
the instrument to retain its impression un- 
altered before it can be raised up and ob- 
served. In order to throw distinct light on 
a subject so curious and important, Robert 
Ferguson, Esq. of Raith, a gentleman 
whose elegant mind .is imbued with the 
love of science, caused, lately, a series of 
large mercurial thermometers, with stems 
of unusual length, to be planted in his spa- 
cious garden at Abbotshall, about 50 feet 
above the level of the sea, and near a mile 
from the shore of Kirkaldy, in latitude 
56° 10’. The main part of each stem 
having a very narrow bore, had a piece of 
wider tube joined above it ; and to support 
the internal pressure of the column of mer- 
cury, the bulbs were formed of thick cy- 
linders. The instruments, inclosed for 
protection in wooden cases, were then 
beside each otier to the depths of one, two, 
four, and eight feet, in a soft gravelly soi 
which turns, at four feet below the sur- 
face, into quicksand or a bed of sand and 
water. ‘These thermometers were careful- 
ly observed from time to time by Mr 
Charles Norval, the very intelligent gat- 
dener at Raith; and we have now before 
us a register of their variations for nearly 
years.” 
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| 1816. 1817. 
| 1 Foot. | 2 Feet. | 4 Feet. | 8 Feet. || 1 Foot. | 2 Feet. | 4 Feet. | 8 Feet. 
January 33°.0 | 36°.3 | 40°.7 | 43°.0 35°.6 | 38°.7 | 45°.5 | 
‘February 33.7 | 36.0 | 39.0 | 42.0 | 37.0 | 40.0 |] 41.6 | 42.7 
March 35.0 | 36.7 | 39.6 | 12.3 39.4) 40.2) 41.7 | 42.5 
April 39.7 | 38.4 | 41.4] 43.8 145.0 | 42.4] 42.6 | 12.6 
May 44.0 | 43.3 | 43.4) 44.0 |] 46.8 | 44.7 | 44.6 | 44.2 
June 51.64 50.0 | 47.1 | 45.8 | 51.1 | 49.4] 47.6] 47.8 
July 54.0 | 52.5 | 50.4] 47.7 | 55.2 | 55.0] 51.4] 49.6 
August 50.0 | 52.5 | 50.6 | 49.4 | 53.4 | 53.9 | 52.0 | 50.0 
‘September 51.6 | 51.3 | 51.8 | 50.0 | 53.0 |] 52.7 | 52.0 | 50.7 
October 47.0 | 49.3 | 49.7 | 49.6 | 45.7 | 49.4) 19.4) 49.8 
November | 40.8 | 43.8 | 46.3 | 45.6 | 41.0 |] 44.7 |] 47.0 | 47.6 
December | 35.7 | 40.0 | 43.0] 46.0 | 37.9 | 40.8 | 44.9 | 46.4 
Mean of ) ! 

whole 43.8 | 44.1 | 45.1 | 46.0 | 44.9 | 43.9 | 46.2 | 46.6 

Year. 


These observations, however, we 
have thrown into the more striking 
form of geometrical curves, to which 
we request the attention of the read- 
er. (See Plate-) 

The dark waving line which occu- 
pies nearly the whole compass of the 
plate, represents the gradation of the 
thermometer which was planted one 
foot deep, and the other lines as ex- 
pressed in the plate itself. The dis- 
tance of any point on any of the lines 
from the bottom of the plate, where 
the corresponding month is marked, 
indicates the temperature of theground 
at that time, which is measured by 
the degrees marked in the sides. 
Thus, for example, in the middle of 
May 1816, and it is a very remarkable 
point, the temperatures at all the dif- 
ferent depths were the same, and 
nearly 44°. These curves present a 
view of the progress of heat, which is 
not a little curious and interesting ; 
the dark line rises nearly to the top, 
and falls nearly to the bottom of the 
plate each year, thus indicating the 
great range of the thermometer one 
foot deep. The others present a 
smaller and smaller range, in propor- 
tion to the depth, and the line which 
would represent the gradation of the 
thermometer at a still greater depth, 
would gradually merge into the straight 
line of the mean temperature. The 
different points of the plate also, 
where the lines are highest and low- 
est, shew the different times at which 


the several thermometers.arrived dt. to have the 


the mazima and minima,—the deep- 


est always attaining their limits latest ; 
and, in the case of the 8 foot one, 
the midsummer’s heat was not felt 
till the middle of September, nor the 
winter’s cold till the middle of March. 
Butthe most remarkable circumstance, 
and that which, if future observations 
confirm it, will afford the most im- 
portant results in finding the mean 
temperatures of places, is that about 
the middle of May 1816, and of April 
1817, also in October of both years, 
the various lines, at least the three 
deepest, cross each other ; indicating 
that at these times the thermometers 
marked all nearly the same tempera- 
ture, in May somewhat below the 
mean, and in October about as much 
above it. Hence we may derive the 
maxim, that if, by measuring the 
temperature of the ground two or three 
feet deep, we seek an approximation 
to the mean temperature of any place— 
an element of such importance In phy- 
sical geography, and the theory of cli- 
mate, and rendered still more so, since 
we can now find, by its means, the 
elevation above the level of the sea—* 


* The very simple rule for this purpose, 
given by Professor Leslie, is to allow 100 
yards of clevation for every degree that the 
mean temperature of the place decreases 
below that of the level of the sea, in the 
same latitude, found from a table which 
we shall give in our next Number. ‘* No- 
thing,” says he, ‘* could tend more to cor- 
rect our ideas of —— geography, than 
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these observations sliould be made 
about the end of May, when the re- 
sult will be a little too small, or still 
better about the end of October, when, 
if any thing, it will be too great. 
Such are some of the results dedu- 
cible from even this single register. 
Of what importance, then, is it to 
multiply observations of this kind, of 
so easy execution, in different parts of 
the country? We would recommend 
thistoall who are interested in the pro- 
gress of science. * Numerous registers 
of the temperature of the air are kept 
in different places, but, though these ob- 
servations may one day prove of the 
highest consequence, we still think 
that, inthe meantime, it would bemore 
important to observe the temperature 
of the earth, which, retaining and ac- 
cumulating the solar impressions, 
gives us more expeditiously the mean 
of the whole. We may also observe, 
that the observations of a few ther- 
mometers at different depths, by shew- 
ing the law of the progression, en- 
ables us to see a deal deeper, 
without actually making the observa- 
tions. ‘The gradations of thermome- 
ters, for example, at 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 
feet, would enable us to fix the gra- 
dation of one at 20 feet, without ac- 
tually descending to that depth. 
Hence, in the above observations, the 
deepest thermometer might almost 
have been dispensed with, for we have 
calculated its indication by means of 
the first three, and the results agree 
most remarkably with observation. 
That the above circumstance of the 
lines crossing each other at stated in- 


of precision. In this way is traced a pro- 
file, or vertical section, which exhibits at 
one glance the great features of a country.” 
In a former Number, we pointed out the 
importance of extending this principle even 
to the making of models of elevated tracts 
of country, and mentioned that we had re- 
commended this to the attention of an artist 
in this city. We are now happy to be able 
to state, that this gentleman, who is also in 
the practice of constructing profiles and 
sections on the most scientific principles, is 
proceeding witha model of Salisbury Craigs, 
a spot so remarkable in the history of geo- 
logy.— Ed. 

* To the agriculturist these observa- 
tions would prove amusing, instructive, 
and perhaps not devoid of practical utility, 
to whom, at least, it is always of conse- 
quence to know his elevation above the le- 
vel of the sea. | 


[ April 
tervals, is the effect of a general prin. 
ciple, and will be renewed with the 
seasons, there can be no doubt, and 
the following seems to be the process 
by which this is effected. About the 
middle of winter, or somewhat later. 
when the surface of the earth has at. 
tained its greatest degree of cold, the 
increasing influence of the sun begins 
to pour in a continued stream of heat, 
increasing in intensity, till somewhat 
beyond the middle of summer, when 
the ground will have attained its 
greatest heat, and when the first and 
feebler impressions of the annual sup- 
ly, only beginning to be felt at the 
epth of 15 feet,* the intermediate 
portions of this stratum of the earth 
will be warmer and wafmer towards 
the top. The infiuenee of the sun, 
however, being now on the decline, 
and the impression of his extreme heat 
moving downwards, the surface will 
begin to get colder than the stratum 
immediately below it, which will 
become the hottest part of the mass ; 
and, the fluid of heat continually en- 
deavouring to recover its equilibrium, 
while this focus will still keep up the 
flow towards the centre, it will like- 
wise send off an ascending current, to 
supply the deficiency from above. 
The accumulation, therefore, at length 
entirely dispersing, will diffuse » 
pretty uniform temperature through- 
out the whole stratum of 30 feet. All 
the thermometers to this great depth 
will be nearly alike—the curves which 
represent their ions, will all 
meet together, and this happened, 
according to the above observation, in 
the month of October. 
But the influence of the sun still 
decreasing, the ascending current will 
still continue flowing from a greater 
and greater depth, even to 30 feet, 
where the heat of the mass will at 
Jength become the greatest, and where, 
as from a new foeus, the remains of 
the supply of the year will still send 
down likewise a current below. This 
will happen about the middle of win- 
ter, just as the of 
ing year are inning to penetra 
the pate and as it is clear, there- 
fore, that this second annual supply; 
which begins to flow down a- 


* Estimating the degree of penetration 


at the rate of one inch every day, and ¢x- — 
cluding, at present, the effect of preceding — 


pressions. 
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bout the beginning of the succeed- 
ing winter, will meet the current, 
which begins at the same time to set 
upwards trom the depth of 30 feet, 
their joint influence will produce a 
second equilibrium of temperature 
throughout the mass, such as we have 
ebserved in the month of May. 

This singular progress of heat may 
perhaps be illustrated by introducing 
the idea of undulations. We may 
conceive the annual supply of heat as 
arriving at the earth under the 
form, of a great annual descending 
wave, whose extremity enters the 
surtace after the middle of winter, 
and its centre about the middle of 
summer, when, having attained its 
greatest height, though still moving 
onwards, it ins gradually to sub- 
side, and at length spreads its in- 
fluence equally over a stratum of 30 
teet. Another, however, immediate- 
y begins to rise, having its centre at 
the depth of 30 feet, its lower extre- 
inity still deeper, and its upper bound- 
ary at the surface. This wave hav- 
ing attained its maximum, begins 
likewise to subside, and to spread at 
length a uniform temperature through 
a stratum still deeper than at first ; 
the great wave of the succeeding year 
beginning at the same time to reach 
the surface, gives rise to a series of 
similar undulations, decreasing in 
strength and in rapidity, and thus the 
sreat tide of heat rolls onwards to- 
ward the centre. 

It would be easy to show, from 
these principles, that the equili- 
bria should happen at the times 
which have been observed, and even 
that the one should be about as 
inuch below the mean temperature of 
the place as the other exceeds it. 
But we must defer this to a future 
opportunity. We shall only remark, 
Mm conclusion, that, in this country 
at least, during the whole of the au- 
tumn and winter, the heat of the sun 
‘eems to be almost wholly carried off 
by the atmosphere, and the surface of 
the earth to be heated principally from 

low 3 and hence the maxim of agri-~ 

turists, that, the snew warms the 
ground, or rather kee psit warm, which 
it a pes does, by keeping in the 
internal supply. In spring and sum- 
mer, again, the surface is heated so 
entirely by the sun, as to afford like- 
wise & supply to the internal fountain 
- Here, therefore, and it is con- 
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spicuous, as will afterwards appear, 
throughout the whole system of’ the 
distribution of heat over the globe, we 
have the same perpetual balancing 
which has been remarked in other 
parts of the works of nature,—the 
same perpetual oscillation from « state 
of equilibrium, which seems to be the 
great principle of the stability of the 
universe,—that nice equipoise of con- 
tending forces which keeps the ma= 
chine ever in motion, yet scarcely ever 
removed from a state of rest. —B. 


ON LUTHER'S MERITS IN kKEGARD TO 
PSALMODY AND CHURCH MUSIC. 


‘Ovr clerical biographers of Luther 
take little notice of his merits in re- 
gard to Psalmody, although the refor- 
mation of the Liturgy, and the im- 
provement of church music, engaged 
much of his attention. His love of 
music, in general, even constituted a 
strong feature of his character, and 
had considerable influence on the 
form of worship which he finally in- 
troduced. 

Accidental circumstances. induced 
me to inake some inquiry after the 
psalm tunes said to be composed by 
Luther ; and, in the course of my in- 
vestigation, | met with several anec- 
dotes of the reformer, which, I bes 
lieve, are little known in this country, 
although they seem to me possessed 
of considerable interest. My chiet 
authority is a publication by the Rev. 
A. J. Rambach, one of the parochial 
clergymen of Hamburgh, upon Lu- 
ther’s merits in regard to psalmody and 
church music, compared with his Ta- 
ble Talk, a volume in which many 
anecdotes are preserved by the Bos- 
well of our ardent reformer, which 
throw great light upon his private 
character, and give a singular picture 
ot the ignorance and prejudices of the 
age. The full title of the former 
work is, “ Upon D. Martin Luther's 
merits in regard to Psalmody, or 
Exposition of what he has done 
for the reformation of public wor- 
ship, as a liturgist, a t, and a 
musical composer; with a reprint, 
from the original, of all Luther's 
Hymns and ‘Melodies, and also of 
the Prefaces to his Hymn Books.” * 


® Ueber D. Martin Luther's Verdienst 
um den Kirchengesang. 
Yon August Jakob Rambach, Prediger 
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The latter has been translated into 
English. * 

His reformation of the Liturgy is 
well known, and the history of its 
progress I leave to theologians. Any 
exainination of his merits as a poct m 
composing hymns, or in versifying 
portions of the Scriptures, would be 
interesting only to those conversznt 
with the German language. I shall 
therefore confine myseif chiefly to an 
account of Luther as a musician. 

Luther was a pertect enthusiast in 
music. By nature he was endowed 
with what may be called the musical 
sense, in the most extensive meaning 
of the term. He was strongly affect- 
ed both by good and bad music ; his 
taste was just, and his judgment, in 
regard to it, correct and cultivated. 
He had a clear pure voice, which, 
though not remarkable for strength, 
was not deficient in flexibility and 
sweetness. He sang the counter-tenor 
scientifically, and not only in plain 
psalmody, although he was remark- 
ably tond of such melodies, but also in 
florid hymns and responses for several 
voices. He likewise played the Ger- 
man flute, and the lute; and the lat- 
ter with a dexterity that attracted the 
attention and adiairation of strangers, 
upon one occasion, as he was setting 
out on his journey to Worms. For 
the cultivation of this talent, he had 
opportunities, as a boy, in the school 
at Mansfield, where Mathesius says 
he learned spiritual songs very as- 
ap and quickly; and still great- 
er after his fourteenth year at Mag- 
deburgh and Eisenach, where he was 


not only instructed according to the 


manner of the times, in the art of 
singing, but was received as one of 


bey St Jakob in Hamburg, S. xvi. 256 and 
92. 8vo. Hamburgh, 1813. 

* Dris. Martini Lutheri Colloquia Men- 
salia ; or Dr Martin Luther's Divine Dis- 
courses at his Table, Ac. which in his life- 
time he held with divers learned men, con- 
taining questions and answers touching re- 
ligion, and other main points of doctrine ; 
as also, many notable histories, and all sorts 
of learning. comforts, advices, prophecies, 
admonitions, directions, and instructions ; 
collected first r by D. Antonius 
Lauterbach, and afterwards di in cer- 
tain common places, by John Aurifaber, 
a we in Divinity. Translated out of the 

igh Germane into the English to 
Capt. Horne Bell. pp. S41, 
1652. 
16 


[April 
the choir and singing scholars, who, 
as is still customary in most towns of 
Gerinany, sung spiritual songs before 
the houses of the citizens at certain 
times. At Magdeburgh, Mathesius 
tells us, that, as a boy, like many an 
honest and comfortable man’s child, he 
went about for his bread, and bawled out 
his panem propter Deum. Next year 
he went, with the consent, and by de- 
sire, of his parents, to Eisenach, where 
he also, for a time, sung before the 
doors for his bread. We have even 
Luther’s own authority for this: 
** As we, I and my companions, with 
whom I gathered the means (. arteck- 
en) with which we might support 
ourselves in our studies, at the time 
when the church was celebrating the 
festival of the birth of Christ, went 
about the villages singing from house 
to house, and in four parts, the usual 
salms of the infant Jesus born in 
thlehem,” &c. In this practice he 
must have distinguished himself a- 
mong his comrades, for a_respect- 
able matron, Conrad Cotta’s spouse, 
became strongly attached to him on 
account of his singing and fervent 
prayer, and gave him a place at her 
table. 

Luther’s attachment to music seems 
to have increased as he advanced in 
life. It not only constituted his chief 
recreation, but he had the highest o- 
pinion of its influence, in a moral point 
of view, and even judged of the cha- 
racters of men by their like or dislike 
to music, ’ 

As often as he had leisure from his 
other duties, or had, from any circum- 
stances, occasion for recreation, he us- 
ed to occupy himself with music, es- 

cially with singing, and was de- 

ighted when he met with persons 
who had the same sensibility and love 
for music with himself. He is de- 
scribed to have spent a pleasant evel- 
ing in the company of the Abbot of 
Nuremburg, who was a good singer, 
and pal cheerful man. He writes to 
Joppel, organist to Duke 
Saxony, that he had found hi 
pleasant, cheerful guest, 
ceived much friendly amusemen 
his music ; and, in a letter oF 


ence to the father of John Zink, Who 
died in Witten he says, “ He 
was a favourite with almost all of 
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and especially with me, so that T 
him many an evening in my howse 
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It was chiefly in the evening, after 
supper, that he devoted some time to 
musical recreation with his sons and 
guests, * Mathesius,” says Luther, 
‘sometimes sung at supper, and af- 
ter it, I have sung with him, and he 
often said, ‘ To wicked and melancho- 
ly thoughts a good and cheerful song 
is meet.” 

He could not endure to hear the 
psalms ill sang in church. The fol- 
jowing anecdote is preserved in his 
Table Talk: “ On the 7th June 1545, 
on the first Sunday after Trinity, D. 
M. Luther was angry, and scolded 
those who hummed and murmured 
when they sung the psalms and sacred 
hymns; ‘for Christians and devout 
hearts,’ said he, ‘come not tothe church 
to bray and murmur, but to pray and 
return thanks to God. If you will 
roar, howl, murmur, grunt, and grum- 
ble, go out among the oxen and swine, 
who will join with you, and leave the 
church undisturbed.’ But, on the 
next Sunday, as some persisted in it, 
Martin left the church early ; and D. 
Pommer reproved them severely for 
it.” 

In another place of the same curious 
collection, he says, ‘‘ Whoever de- 
spises music, as most fanatics do, with 
such Iam not satisfied. Music is a 
halt’ discipline schoolmistress, 
which makes the people gentler, mild- 
er, more moral, and wiser. Singing 
is the best art and practice. He who 
possesses it is of a good kind, and fit 
tor anything. He has nothing to do 
with the world, and is not fond of 
quarrelling or litigation. Singers also 
ure not anxious, but cheerful, and 
(rive away cares with singing. I re- 
jolce that God has deprived the boors 
of so great a gift and consolation, 
that they will not listen to music. * 
It drives away the spirit of sadness 
“S we see in King Saul. We forget 
pe all wrath, immodesty, pride, 


and other vices, and therewith drive 
“way many stragglings and _eyil 
thoughts, devil cannot endure 


1, and is @ great enemy to it. Music 
1s the best. consolation ‘et a distressed 
Person j=the heart is ereby again 
* Luther alludes thejboors of Suabia, 
in the Thuringen, who, especially 
insurrection 1525, excited by 
Mizzer, wished te banish masic, and ail 
and liberal arts in general. 
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contented, revived, and refreshed. As 
Virgil says, 
* Tu calamos inflari lenes, ego dicere ver- 


sus. 
Sing thou the notes, I will sing the text.’ ” 


In many places he praises music as 
the best means of overcoming the de- 
vil, and actually employed it for this 
purpose. Thus, upon one occasion, 
when he escaped from great danger, 
he said to his companions, “‘ Come, 
we will sing a psalm, in four parts, to 
spite the devil.” Again, when sing- 
ing in a cheerful mood, “ Our songs 
vex the devil and distress him much ; 
and, on the other hand, our impa- 
tience, complaints, and lamentations, 
please him, and he laughs in his fist.” 

** When you are in sadness,” he 
writes to a melancholic person, ‘‘ and 
will conquer it ; say to yourself, Arise ! 
I must play on the psalter a song to 
our Lord Jesus, as Ze Deum Lauda~ 
mus or Benedictus, for Christ tells me 
that he is well pleased with cheerful 
songs and playing upon musical instru 
ments; and strike the keys with ener- 
gy, and sing until your thoughts give 
way, as David and Elijah did. If the 
devil returns, and afflicts you with 
cares and sorrowful thoughts, say, De- 
vil, avaunt; I must forthwith sing 
and play to the Lord Jesus, and strike 
the keys ; or get good companions, and 
sing until you learn to deride him.” 

Luther was strongly moved by af- 
fecting compositions and singing. We 
are told in his Table Talk that, when 
the Passion was sung, Luther listened 
attentively and said, “‘ Music is a de- 
lightful and charming gift of God. It 
has often roused and moved me toa 
desire topreach.” When he heard some 
motets of Senffel, he admired and 
praised them very much, and said, 
“* Such music I could not compose 
though I should burst, any more than 
he could lecture upon a psalm as well 
as I.” At another time, when some 
charming motets and pieces were sung, 
he said, with admiration, “ Seeing 
our Lord God in this life shaketh out 
and presenteth unto us such precious 
gifts, what, be in 

ife everlasting, when every thing s 
be made in the most complete and de- 
lightful manner ?” 

Upon om@ occasion, as we are told 
by Rat#éberger, physician to John 
Frederie Elector of Saxony, he shut 
himeelf up, in 2 fit of melancholy, 
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for several days in his room, and would 
admit nobody. There came to him 
Lucas Edemberger, tutor to John 
Ernest, the Elector’s brother, with se- 
veral other young men skilled in mu- 
sic. They se at the door of his 
study, and, receiving no answer, at 
last broke it open. Luther was lying 
in a swoon when they entered ; but, 
in their society, he recovered, not so 
much by the use of food or medicine, 
as by the performance of some pieces 
of music. 

On another occasion he writes to 
one of his triends: 
** There is no doubt that the seeds of many 
virtues exist in the disposition of those who 


’ are fond of music: but those who are not 


affected by it I hold as stocks and stones. 
For we know that music is obnoxious to 
the devil, and intolerable to him. I am, 
therefore, entirely for it, and am not asham- 
ed to assert, that, next to theology, there is 
no art which can compare with music, 
since it alone, next to theology, does what 
otherwise theology only could do, viz. it 
gives and cheerfulness, a clear proof 
that sa devil, who is the author of sad 
cares, and all uneasy fears, flies almost as 
much from music and its sounds, as from 
the word of God. Hence the prophets made 
not so much use of any art as music, since 
they did not connect their theology with 
geometry, arithmetic, or astronomy, but 
with music, so that divinity and music were 
placed together, since they taught the truth 
in psalms and hymns. But why should I 
attempt to praise music in s0 narrow a 
compass, and why will I describe, or ra- 
ther deform, so great an object ? But my 
disposition to it excites me so strongly to 
that, which has often refreshed me, and 
driven great depression from me.” 

It was chiefly on account of the a- 
necdotes connected with them that we 
have extracted the preceding passages : 
for Luther's predilection for music, 
and his high opinion of its merits, in 
a moral point of view, might have 
been sufficiently proved by a reference 
to his “ Eulogium of Music,” which 
is preserved in Latin by his friend 
Melancthon,* and in German b 
Firkel, ¢ although it is doubtful in 
which of these la ; it was ori- 
ginally written. It is altogether a 
curious production. 

Luther's love of music, and especially 


* P. Melancthon, Declamationes, 4to, 
Argentorat. p. 768.—P. Melancthon 
fationes, Argent. 1558. T. IL. p. 252. 

Forkel’s Geschichte der Musik, II. 
4%. 


of the music of the Romish church, jy 
which he had been so well instructed, 
and from which he had received somuch 
delight in his early years, led him to 
retain as much of it as he could. He 
was displeased with those who were 
for setting aside all ceremonies of the 
Papal church, and on many occasions 
describes it a3 a beautiful and magni- 
ficent service. ‘ In the first place,” 
says Luther, “wedeclare that we never 
meant to abolish all external forms of 
worship, but to purge that which has 
hitherto been used, though with 
many additions, and to show what was 
the true Christian usage.” 

**T condemn no ceremonies,” says 
he, in a letter to Probst, pastor of Kiel, 
** except those which are at variance 
with the gospel. Therefore we re- 
tain the mass in its usual garments 
and ceremonies, except that the sing- 
ing is German, and that the words of 
the blessing are said in German, in- 
stead of the Canon. Also, I will not 
have the Latin mass abolished, and 
would not have admitted the German 
mass, if I had not been compelled to 
it. In short, I hate none more than 
those who disturb innocent and free 
ceremonies, and convert permission 
into compulsion.” And, in a work 
upon the German mass, he expresses 
himself still more strongly. “ ‘This 
(the Latin mass) I will not have abo- 
lished or changed ; but, as it has hi- 
therto been retained by us, it shall 
still be free to use it, when or where 
we please, as circumstances require ; 
for I will in no way have the Latin 
tongue disused in church service, for 
I am much concerned about the youth. 
And, if I could, and if the Greek and 
Hebrew tongues had as fine music 
and hymns as the Latin has, mass 
should be performed, sung, and read, 
Sunday about, in all the four lan- 
guages, German, Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew.” He also orders the Latin 
mass to be retained until we shall have 
German hymns enough ; and he was 
a great enemy to singing a literal Ger- 
= translation to the Latin melo- 

es. 

Once,” says Mathesius, “ 0” 
Easter, he came to the church at Ei- 
senberg, and, as they were singing the 
Introitus in the German language, '° 
the Latin melody, he made horrible 
faces. When he came home, his land- 
lord asked him what was the matter 
with him? ‘1 thought,’ said he, © * 
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cold sweat would have come over me 
(cine kalte Pese wird mir ankommen) 
with their insipid singing. If people will 
sing in German, let them sing good 
German melodies ; but, if they will 
sing Latin, as scholars should do, let 
them keep the old chaunts and the 
text stript of its errors ; better cannot 
In speaking of the funeral hymns 
of the Papists, he says, ‘‘ The song 
and notes are precious, ‘twere pity 
they were abolished ; but the text or 
words are unchristian, they should be 
abolished.” ‘These quotations, which 
could be multiplied to a great extent, 
are sufficient to show that Luther was 
partial to the music of the Roman Ca- 
tholic service, and that this partiality 
disposed him to retain even the Latin 
text where it suited his opinions, ra- 
ther than permit the ‘‘ excellent, glo- 
rious music” to be discontinued. 


(To be concluded in our next. ) 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE TRANSACTIONS 
OF THE CONVENTION OF THE COM- 
MISSIONERS OF THE ROYAL BURGHS, 
CONCERNING A VISITATION TO BE 
MADE, AND ACCOUNTS TAKEN OF 
THE STATE AND CONDITION OF THE 
SEVERAL BURGHS REPRESENTED BY 
THEM. 


[ The following article is transcribed from 
2 miscellaneous manuscript collection of 
papers, illustrative of the history of Scot- 
land. The accounts of the other burghs 
will follow as we can make room for them. 
At the end of the paper there is the follow- 
ing note: ** The preceding account of the 
burghs was eollected by Mr William Mait- 
land, auther ef the Histories of London, 
Edinburgh,” &c. It would be eurious 
and instructive to compare the present 
funds and expenditure of t these towns with 
what they were at the period under consi- 
deration, and we should feel obliged to an 
of our correspondents who might furni 
us with the means of doing so in even a 
Single instance. | 


In the general Convention of 
Burghs, holden at the Burgh of E- 
dinburgh, upon the 9th day of July 
1691 years, 
Burghs therein convened,— 

The which day, the Convention, 
taking to their serious consideration, 
that there are many ints given 
into the respeetive general conventions 
ot burghs, thir several years bypast, 
by inany particular burghs, yea 


y the Commissioners of 
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versalie by the whole royal burghs, 
complaining of their poverty, want 
and decay of trade, and that they are 
not rightlie adjusted in the tax-roll as 
to the quota and proportion of bur- 
den ; and considering that ther has 
been severall remedies proposed, yet 
non has been received with that uni- 
versal satisfaction, as a general search 
and inquiry to be made into the con- 
dition and state of every burgh, as to 
ther trade and common good, by a vi- 
sitation to be made over the whole 
royal burghs, which, although not 
pone formerly, yet it’s thought to 
the most just and equal way how 

to adjust the tax-roll, if impartially 
gon about—Therfor the convention 
ordains every particular royal burgh 
within the kingdom to be visited as to 
the trade and common good, conform 
to the instructions, and, for that ef- 
fect, appoints and nominates four vi- 
sitors, viz. James Fletcher, commis- 
sioner for the burgh of Dundie, and 
Alexander Walker, commissioner for 
the burgh of Aberdeen ; John Mure, 
commissioner for the burgh of Air, 
and James Smollet, commissioner for 
the burgh of Dumbartown ; and that 
the commissioners for the burghs of 
Dundie and Aberdeen shal] visit the 
south burghs royal of the kingdom, 
and the saids commissioners for the 
burghs of Air and Dumbartown to vi- 
sit the north royal burghs of the said 
kingdom, and that according to the 
divisions to be made in their respee- 
tive circuits, as the saids commission- 
ers can best agree amongst themselves ; 
and ordains the saids 
to begin their journeys in ther re- 
eireuits and divisions be- 
twixt this and the deyof i, 
excepting always forth of this visita- 
tion the burghs of Kirkwall in Ork- 
ney, Week in Caithness, Inverary mm 
lishire, and Rethsay in Boot, ber 
cause of the difficulty of access to these 
ces; and the eonvention, consider- 
ing that the charges and expenss of 
the said visitation ought, in justice 
and equity, to be made upon the com- 
es of the burghs, and that 


mon 
the samen ought to be such as is suit- 
able for yy a to grant, and the 


commissioners to receive, therefor they 
ordane the agent to saids four 
commissioners the soume of two hun- 
dred pounds sterling, declaring, that, 
if the saids commissioners shall hap- 
pen to be supererpendit in more than 
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the said two hundred pounds sterling, 
that the burghs will rermburse them of 
the samen, upon ther own simple de- 
claration and word of honours. Fol- 
low the mstructions to the visitors. 

1. That the visitors take an exact 
accompt, to be given in by the magis- 
trates and town-clerk, of every parti- 
cular burgh of ther common-good and 
debts, upon oath, and the magistrates 
and town-clerk to subscrive the same. 
2. That the magistrates and town- 
clerk produce ane exact accompt, in 
the termes foresaid, of all the mortifi- 
cations belonging to the town-couneil, 
or gildry, or trades thereof, and that 
the saids visitors are to consider the 
mortifications, so far as they only are 
employed to ease the burghs of public 
burdens and taxes laid on the same. 
3. The visitors appoynted for the 
south royal burghs of this kingdom, 
that, m ther circuits, they call for the 
measures kept by Jedburgh, to see if 
they be conturm to the standart. 4. 


it appear that they lye under ane im- 
possibilitie to load and unload at free 
ports, that then they may have a par- 
ticular dispensation to and un- 
load at unfree ports. 5. That the 
magistrates and town-clerk produce 
to the saids visitors the thesaurer’s ac- 


wines, and of the vent and consump- 
malt, for five years backward. 
€ ane accompt of what 
ts, and ferry-boats, 


5, 
bE 


stipends, 

schoolmasters, precemtors, and 4] 
other public servants, what it is, and 
how payed, whether out of any morti- 
the town’s common. 
, or by taxation upon the le. 

or teinds of the parish. 11. te tu: 
exact notice how ther public works are 
maintained, and out of what funds, 


such as churches, itals, bridges, 
harbours, and the lyke. 12. They 
are to take exact inspection of the case 


of the houses of the town, and how 
they are inhabited, and what rents 
they may be of, and of what rait 
houses inhabited by strangers are. 
13. To take an exact accompt how 
— and publick mercats each 
burgh has yearly, and of how long 
induranee, and what the intrinsick 
value or im the same may be 
of. 14. That the visitors of the royal 
burghs, in their circuit of visitation, 
take information from the magistrates 
of the royal burghs of the state and 
condition of the regalities, baronies, 
and other unfree burghs within their 
respective precincts, as to their trade, 
common good, and condition of ther 
houses and inhabitants of the unfree 
burghs, and that the saids informa- 
tions be given in by the saids magis- 
trates to the visitors, during the time 
they stay within the burgh. 15. That 
the visitors take ane exact accompt, 
and tryall of everie thing else that 
occurs to them relating to the condi- 
tion of the respective burghs whom 
they shall visit. The better to inD- 
force the several hs to a com- 


them, under the pain of being deemed 
tefull to the state of the burghs, 
considered as places of emmnence, 


I 


how far ther cess is payed, wheth- 
out of the common-good, or by 
| tion on the burgh. 10. To tzke ox. 
i 
on 
£ 
@ ae. The visitors of the royal burghs to 
take inquirie, that, when they come 
to the burghs of Strling, Lithgow, 
Hadingtowne, Banff, and | 
burghs, whether the burgesses of 
these burghs lye under ane absolut 
necessity of loading and unloading at 
unfree burghs, to the effect, that, if 
| 
compts, equies, five or more years 
backwards, upon th 
ee: ckwards, upon the termes forsaids. 
he 2 6. In all burghs, that they take ex- ; 
mm ia) wee tae act tryal into the trade, both forraigne pli rith and obedi to the act 
pliance with and obedience to 
et Ps and inland, and particularly of the aforesaid, the Convention strictly en- : 
ag joined them to concur with the said ' 
ey ts oe visitors, and to give full and clear an- a 
swer to as many of the above mstruc- 
tions and ncerned each of q 
of them, and how 
| whom. They and as suc represented to the ap- 
) a eee are to take an accompt of what proaching Convention at the making ; 
a td oa ships they are owners of or partners up of the tax-roll. But answers 4 
ee aes in, out of ther own burghs, as well the said instructions or queries being ¥ 
eee as in the same, and this to be given readily and cheerfully made by the 4 
mm ¢ ee account of, conform to their oath of several burghs to the said visitors, ; 
3) Sew knowledge ; and how far they are con- they delivered the same to the Con- é 
| Nas eo and baronies in the matter of trade. 1692, and by the Convention at a 
tihey ae ®. That they take particular notice Aberdeen, anno 1699, they were OT 


Letters from Tialy. 


The State of Edindurgh, 18th May 
1692, in respect to us Revenues. 


By the meal~market lowe 
By the Netherbow, Cow- 

‘gate, and New Ports 1250 
By the West Port Lsee 
By the Society and Potter- 

‘raw Port - 1200 
Br the House of the Moor 2000 
By the tallow treme 1h 
By the fesh and cloth beards 1700 
By che Sshmarket 870 
By the corn and leather mar- 

Kets - - 450 
By the sheep fecks or pems 400) 
By the poultry and bread 

markets - - 
By the veal bords and stalls 300 
By shed carts - 
By fruit measures 300 
By the mark on y* pack to 

Baiabr 450 
By de. on the tun and 

to Leith - 
By the shore dues at Leith 77 
By y* weigh houses of Edin. 

burgh and Leith 5100 
By the tumber bush at Leith 1200 
By the unposition on foreign 

- - 2500 
By the annuity and church 

seat rents - 20,300 
By the Ll common mills 15,600 
By the old imposition on 

wine : 23,100 
By the new da. on do. 14,750 

In merks 109,130 


The above sum in Scottish 


mounts to the sum of L. 72,74 


By the Society 

By the grass of the G 
Churchyard 

By the fore moor 

By the back moor 

By Bonington mills 

By the Burrow lech 

By the fleshers of Edin 


By the South Links of Leith, 


and house there 


of South Leith 


By the Gallow Green 


By the College and church 


Tents 


By the feu-duties of the Ca- 
nongate 


De. of Leith 


Do. Portsburgh 


we 


13 


1 
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Brought ups L. 
By rents of houses and shops 1767 2 4 


By silver duty $l 6 

By vactual or corm rent te 
Bol pes 
307 1 2 of bear, ac} 17 6 


revenues im Scots 86.928 2 7 
pounds amounts 


To certain of the above instructions 
delivered to the visitors, the magi 


and malt, and the rental and condition 
of their houses, the said magistrates 
declare, that they had delivered to 
the said visitors plain accounts there- 
of, but they being either mislaid or 
lost, I give no account of them. To 
the 13th instruction, declare, 
that they have 2 yearly fairs of § days 
continuancy each, the emoluments 
whereof are given to the town’s off. 
cers ; and to the 14th, oa that 
the zhs of baron regality 
district, those of Dale 
keith, Mussel h, and Fisherow, 
whose trade is well known, but Dal- a 
keith is supposed to have more than a 
the other two. a 


strates and town clerk returned t 

following answers upon eath. To the 
ist, That the common good of the , 
said burgh (Edinburgh) will extend s 
to, communidus anais, the soumme of 
eighty-five thousand, four hundreth 
and sixty-four pounds, eleven shil- 
lings, nyne pennies; and that the debts 
amounts to seven hundreth, seventy- 
one thousand pounds Scots, of princi- E 
pal soumme. To the 6th and 
concerning the consumption of wine 
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Florence, 5th Janwary 1818. 


I aM at present (9 o'clock evening 
almost deafened the diaboli 


account of the Befina, which is a rem< ‘ 
nant of the ancient Bacchanalian festi- i 
vals. We have read of the tumul 


red to be recorded im 2 particular 
register, to prevent imbaziements in 
J} times thereafter. Am account 
whereof is as followeth : 
pe 
Ai 
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4 
Pounds 
rfriars 
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the inclosures of the church 44 
4 0 
1 Rature of the fes SOF Hacchus, ale 
: I assure you that the Florentines keep , 
: up the uproarious reputation of these | 
; ® © orgies. The people seem to be all 
po mad, I went out to see the proces- 
sions of these bedlamites about eight 
Carry up L. 83,542 15 3 o'clock this evening. The men end 
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boys in the streets were armed with 
glass trumpets, in blowing which they 
exerted the whole energy of their 
lungs with a most surprising degree 
of constancy ; blazing torches were 
moving about the streets, or tossing 


in the air. I stood in the piazza del 


Duomo, to see the great procession, 
and by and by the blaze of torch- 
light, and the clattering of horses’ 
feet, and the shouts of the people is- 
suing from the via dei Banchi, an- 
nounced the approach of the Befana. 
Befana is applied to those puppets 
that women and children put into the 
windows on the day of Epiphany, (or 
Befana,) and also signifies the Spectre, 
either good or bad, which, according 
to childish people, comes into the 
houses by the chimneys the night be- 
fore Epiphany ; thence the children 


hang their shoes in the chimney, in 
order that the Befana or Spectre may 


fill them with good or bad things, at- 
cording as the owners of the shoes be- 
haved well or ill. First came a num- 
ber of people running about distract- 
edly with torches in their hands, which 
they waved about and tossed into the 
air from time to time, while a hideous 
din was made by others with their 
glass trumpets ; then came a car drawn 
by horses or mules, I cannot tell 
which, for the animals were oddly 
dressed like their masters, and filled 
with musicians, who sung before the 
great car, which contained a sort of 
pyramid of people in fantastic dresses, 
surmounted by a winged horse, in- 
tended for Pegasus no doubt, made of 
heaven knows what. Beside which 
stood a man dressed in the ancient 
costume, with a lyre in his hand. 
This gentleman was intended to re- 
yom Dan Apollo, as the old Eng- 
ish Poets used familiarly to call that 
celebrated personage. Then came 
another car filled with instrumental 
musicians. Besides the people in the 
cars, there were many others on horse- 
back, or mule-back. All were very 
showily and singularly dressed, and 

to have laid aside their senses 
for the evening. I saw ‘his Befana 


through the piazza Della 
Santa Novella ; an capa 
ing along Lung’ arno ewar. 

another Befana of a Seen 
nature passed by me. This second 
Befana was carried on the top of a 
long pole, by a number of people with 


torches and t » and represent. 
ed the figure of a fat dame, as large 
as lite, with a jolly visage and staring 
black eyes, dressed all Italiana. There 
were no masks, because i curnovale 
does not in until the day after to. 
morrow, and people are not permit. 
ted to run about with masks on, ex. 
cepting during that period of madness 
and confusion. These processions 
move through the city the whole 
night, or at least until the volatile 

irits of the Italians that compose 

em are quite exhausted. Then 
they go to retresh themselves by eat- 
ing and drinking, and generally get 
all intoxicated. How truly has it 
been said that men are but children 
of a larger growth ; and yet perhaps 
one half of the true savoir vivre con- 
sists in being easily amused and easily 
pleased. ‘The other day I remarked 
to an Italian the want of serious reflec- 
tion in the generality of mankind. He 
shrugged his shoulders, and said, “Eh! 
che volete, vorreste voi amareggiare 
la vita coi pensieri inutili? Benchenon 
possiamo prevenire ni la sorte ni la 
morte, dovremmo — allegramente 
tutte le vaghezze del mondo ;”* so think 
the Italians and the French. Among 
them you find none of those long dis- 
mal faces so common in northern cli- 
mates, where people think too much, 
not on what has happened, but about 
what may happen. A Frenchman, 
and more ially an Italian, bears 
the loss of his friends or his fortune 
with the best grace imaginable, and 
endeavours to supply the loss as fast 
as he can, without ever thinking of 
sitting down to ruminate upon his 
misfortunes, or of considering the best 
means of putting an end to his exist- 
ence. The uncommon vivacity and 


cheerfulness of the Italians, is the Te- . 


sult of climate and temperament, and 
we all know how much these two 
circumstances influence men’s minds 
and manners, In italy the sun, the 
earth, the air, are full of ical in- 
spiration, not only frem classical as- 
sociations, but also, and chiefly, from 
their natural effeet upon the animal 


* Eh! what would you have? W: 
embitter life by wseless reflections ? 
ince we capnot prevent misfortune oF 
death, we ‘to enjoy cheerfully all the 
pleasures of the world, 
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and intellectual structure. Buona- 
parte urged the celebrated sculptor 
Canova to come and live at Paris. 
“ No,” said Canova, ‘* I have learned 
my profession in Rome, and I shall 
exercise it in Rome until my death, 
since I feel that my talent deserts me 
when I quit the objects and the coun- 
try that have given me inspiration.” 
I can assure you, from my own ex- 
perience, that a man without genius 
coming from the horrors of an Edin- 
burgh winter to the delights of an 
Italian one, feels himself changed in- 
toa different being. A fortiori must 
the delicate temperament of a man of 
true genius be affected by such a tran- 
sition. And yet Dr Johnson has rash- 
ly ridiculed Milton for having declared 
that his poetical talent was affected by 
the autumnal and vernal equinoxes. 

To-day, the 6th, the sirocco blows, 
but not with the debilitating and dis- 
tressing breath of the Neapolitan si- 
rocco. ‘The mountains that surround 
Florence defend it from this horrid 
enemy of the more southern and less 
sheltered regions of Italy. The air 
is certainly warm and heavy to-day, 
but it is not di able. It is what a 
Scotchman would call a still close 
spring day. The climate of Florence 
is extremely variable, and does not 
agree with some people. I find no- 
thing disagreeable here excepting the 
water, which is, in general, very un- 
wholesome. In England, France, and 
Italy, I have, as yet, found no water 
equal to that of Edinburgh in light- 
ness and purity ; the water of Paris is 
quite detestable. 

Some very celebrated modern travel- 
lers have spoken very rapturously of 
the purity, gracefulness, and poetical 
spirit of the Italian language in the 
mouths of the lower Florentines. 
What it may have been in their days 
{ know not, but certainly, at present, 
the Florentines are not peculiarly re- 
markable for these accomplishments. 
The dialect and the pronunciation of 
the lower class in Florence are by no 
means remarkably Their pro- 
nunciation, ially, is in general 
vicious, and itis not easy to conceive 
how Alfieri, when hecame to Florence, 
Used to frequent its public squares 
and market places in order to learn 
the best I . At least, it is not 
easy to conceive this, unless we sup- 
pose a great revolution to have hap« 
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= since in the language of the 
lorentines. ‘There is no doubt that 
the Italian language has throughout 
Italy lost much of its purity by the 
introduction of French terms and 
French terminations. Indeed, the 
French language, and the French 
manners, are become fashionable all 
over Italy. Here the higher classes 
—_— French almost perpetually, and 
that not only to strangers, but to each 
other. ‘This is at least one proof of 
the want of vanity in the Italians. 
The French are so perfectly satistied 
of the infinite superiority of their own 
language, that they would not injure 
the glory of their country, by ex- 
changing their own tongue for any 
other under heaven. I may mention 
a striking instance of their bigoted 
partiality to their own language. ‘The 
French General Vignolle's children 
were brought up in Milan for four years, 
besides having been for several years 
in other parts of Italy, and they were 
not permitted to speak a single word 
of Italian,—nothing but French. The 
corruption of the Italian language, by 
means of the French, has given rise 
to some desperate literary conflicts 
among some of the most learned men 
in Italy. ‘The one party consists of a 
kind of literary renegadoes, who fight 
enthusiastically against their own 
language ; the other party is com- 

1 of the true patriots in literature, 
who, with equal ardour, defend the 
battered citadel in which the last re- 
mains of Italian purity have taken re- 
fuge. I am heartily on the side of 
the patriots, although I have neither 
sword, shield, nor buckler. 

I sometimes pass by some of the 
blind Improvisatori, who sit on stones 
in the streets, chaunting forth a coup- 
let now and then in a strange un- 
couth kind of recitation, or rather 
song. I subjoin the notes which one 
of t men sings, with each couplet, 
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The blind poor only are allowed to 
beg in the streets, under the form of 
improvisatori or musicians ; all others 
are prohibited, yet there are some al- 
ways prowling about the Cascine and 
the walks round the city. 

Yesterday I visited the Pia Casa di 
Lavoro, established in Florence by the 
French. It is a very extensive institu- 
tion, occupying two large cidevant con- 
vents, which werejoined into one for this 

work, It contains men, women, 
and children, who are admitted there 
on account of poverty, and are em- 
ployed in different branches of manu- 
facture. ‘The one convent contains 
the females, the other the males. 

* * * * * 


To add to the attraction of Florence, 
the people have conjured up a most ter- 
rific skeleton which has walked about 
the streets for a fortnight with ama- 
zing effect upon the nerves of the su- 
perstitious Florentines. It was dres- 
sed in white, and when any body 
came near it, it threw open its gar- 


ment, and discovered a skeleton with . 


a flame in its breast ; and while the 
spectator stood horror struck, the ske- 
leton whistled, and was instantly sur- 
rounded by 30 or 40 of its brethren 
skeletons in white dresses, with whom 
it melted into thin air. I assure you 
this strange phenomenon has made a 
t noise in Florence, and is most 
ly believed by many pious and 
excellent persons. It is quite the 
town talk, but has now left the city. 
The Florentines are a strange set of 
people. The lower classes are amaz- 
ingly ignorant and superstitious, and 
this last, I believe, helps to make the 
low Tuscans very honest in general. 
The old man at the Poggio Imperiale, 
from whom I get my wine, was terri- 
bly distressed by my servant’s jokir 
with him about mixing water wi 
his wine, to make it farther, and 
bring more money. ‘The poor simple 
old animal gazed with horror at Vin- 
centi’s grinning face, and replied, 
* Eh! diavolo! sono povero—é vero 
—non sono un Angelo—ma nemmeno 
non sono una bestia.” The other day 


Vincent was ing loaf-s for 
my cotfee betide the old 
bini, who is my landlord. “ Che 
cosa é quella?” said Cherubini, “‘ dove 
cresce?” To which Vincent rish- 
ly responded, “ E une specie di zuc- 
che cresce gli alberi.” 
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So the old man believes firmly, at this 
moment, that sugar-loaves grow upon 
trees, like apples or pears. He had 
actually never seen or heard of loaf. 
sugar till that day. 

This poor old man suffers terribly 
from the gout. In one of his excru- 
ciating moments he cried out, “ Credo 
che la morte non mi trovera vivo!” 
I was very much amused with the 
oddity of the idea. 

The state of society here (such as 
it is) appears to me, from what | 
have seen, to be exceedingly insipid, 
trifling, and uncomfortable. ‘There is 
no such term as domestic happiness 
in the vocabulary of the upper classes 
of Florentines. The wives are mere 
breeders of children ; this seems to be 
all that is expected from them ; the 
nobility are in general very poor, and 
very proud, and very ignorant. ‘They 
seem to think that the title of Mars 
chése or Cavaliere is quite sufficient to 
make up for the want of every thing 
else that a wise man would desire. 
Husband and wife are hardly ever 
seen together in company—it is not 
the fashion,—the husband runs about 
in the evening through one round of 
parties or amusements, while the 
wife runs about through another ; 
and the chief business fe both is 

mbling and intrigue. The conse- 
all thier with regard to 
the children of the gentry and no- 
bility, is, that their conduct is not at- 
tended to, and they are left by their 
parents to act as they please. Amuse- 
ments and dissipation,—in short, kill- 
ing of time—is here the chief em- 

loyment of those who are not ob- 
iged to earn their bread by the sweat 
of their brow. 

The treedom of intercourse between 
the sexes in Italy is not so much the 
fault of the women as of a men. 
Constancy is a disagreeable drug, 
and, el the married women 
never think of offering it to their 
husbands, who, in their turn, are just 
as little burdened with the commodi- 
ty. The unmarried women, on 
contrary, are very strictly watched, 
but marriage makes amends for all ; 
the seca set by their husbands, 
and the total absence of moral restraint 
in married life, corrupt them mme- 
diately, if they should happen to have 
any virtuous dispositions at all. . 


(To be continued.) 
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DESULTORY ESSAYS ON SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED WITH LITERATURE. 


No. II. 
On the Darwinian School of Poetry. 


« Others for language all their care ex- 
press, 

And value books, as women men, for 
dress : 

Their praise is still—‘ The style is excel- 
lent ;’ 

The sense they humbly take upon con- 
tent.” 

PoPE. 

In matter, and in manner, the Lake 
and Darwinian schools of poetry are 
the very antipodes of each other,— 
hostile in all their doctrines, and o 
posite in every characteristic. The 
one endeavours, and too often suc- 
ceeds, in debasing what is naturally 
dignified and lofty, by meanness of 
style, and triteness of simile, and 
puerility of description: it clothes 
Achilles once more in female habili- 
ments, and sets Hercules to the dis- 
taff' The other endeavours—if we 
taay be allowed the simile—to buoy 
up the materials of prose into the 
etherial regions of poetry, by putting 
them into the car of an air balloon, 
not expanded by the divine afflatus, 
but by means of hydrogenous gas, 
while the aeronaut, as he ascends, 
waves his embroidered flag, and scat- 
ters among the gaping crowd below, 
gold leaf, and tinsel, and roses. The 
one reminds us of Cincinnatus, who, 
after having held the helm of state, 
and led the armies of his country to 
victory, sighed for unambitious retire- 
ment, and threw off the ensigns of of- 
fice, and withdrew from the bustle of 
cabinets and camps, to the tranquillity 
of his little farm; and the other to 
Aben Hassan, in the Arabian Tales, 
who was transported from the tavern 
to the palace, when under the in- 
fluence of a somniferous potion, and 
awoke amid the musie of a morning 
Serenade, and surrounded with all the 
splendours of mock royelty. 

Were it not for the similies, which 
are, however, too frequently pressed 
into the service, the Botanie Garden 
and the Temple of Nature, with all 
their luxuriant description, and splen- 
did imagery, and pompous versifica- 
tion, would be the most tedious and 
uninteresting performances ;—the only 
redeeming yirtue would be found in 
The subjects, abstract- 
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edly considered, wholly preclude all 
passion, pathos, and sympathy, which 
are unquestionably among the more 
fascinating elements that enter into 
the composition of poetry. What end 
could be gained by describing in verse 
the machinery of a cotton-muill, or the 
improvements on the steam-engine ? 
If Dr Darwin intended to excite plea- 
surable feelings in his readers, he 
might unquestionably have chosen a 
more appropriate subject ; if instruc- 
tion was his aim, he could have at- 
tained it far more commodiously in 
rose. We are told, indeed, that “ it 
is the design of the Botanic Garden 
to enlist Imagination under the ban- 
ner of Science, and to lead her vota- 
ries from the looser analogies that 
dress out the imagery of poetry, to 
the stricter ones, which form the ra- 
tiocinations of philosophy.” But the 
great end of poetry is here forgotten ; 
we look on, and are dazzled ; but we 
have no emotion of any kind. The 
loves of the plants are wholly differ- 
ent from the metamorphoses of Ovid, 
because, in the latter, the transmuta- 
tion is merely a secondary object, both 
in the eyes of the poet, and im the es- 
timation of the reader. Since the he- 
roine or hero must fall off from all 
intellectual grandeur, and cease to 
excite all moral sympathy, we are 
wholly indifferent, if they must be 
transformed, into what it may be 
—an animal, or a stone, or a plant. 
We are told, indeed, that Ajax stab- 
bed himself, and that his blood was 
turned into the violet; but Ovid, 
with characteristic sagacity, previous- 
ly gives us a peep at the assembled 
court, and tickles our ears with the 
shouts of the soldiery, and touches 
our hearts with the eloquence of the 
champions, as they relate their “ hair- 
breadth ’seapes by flood and field,” 
and all the important services they 
had rendered to their country. 
From among a hundred dhe in- 
stances, which we could adduce from 
the Botanic Garden, in proof of our 
allegations, and of the utter unfitness 
of the subject for pens delineation, 
we will only call the attention of the 
‘reader to a very few specimens. 
Nymphs! you disjoin, unite, condense, 
ex 
And ore new wonders to the chemist’s 
On - clouds of rising steam aspire, 
And fix in sulphur all its solid fire ; 
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With boundless spring elastic airs unfold, 

Or fill the fine vacuities of gold ; 

With sudden flash vitrescent sparks re- 
veal 

By fierce collision from the flint and steel ; 

Or mark with shining letters Kunkel’s 


name 
In the pale phosphor’s self-consuming 
me. 
So the chaste heart of some enchanted 
maid 
Shines with insidious light, by Love be- 
trayed, 
Round her pale bosom plays the young 
Desire, 
And slow she wastes by self-consuming 
fire.” 


Economy of Veget Canto 1. 223. 


How different, and how unpoetical 
is the occupation of these nymphs, 
when compared with the fairies of the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, or with 
the sylphs in the Rape of the Lock! 
—Aguin, 

** You bid gold-leaves in crystal lantherns 
held, 

Approach: attracted, and recede repell'd ; 

While paper nymphs instinct with motion 
rise, 

And dancing fauns the admiring Sage 
surprise,” &c. 

Canto 1. 85. 


No one surely, now, will have the 
effrontery to dispute the axiom of the 
Darwiniuns, that description consti- 
tutes poetry. Again, 

** Led by the Sage, lo! Britain’s sons shall 
guide 
Huge sea-balloons beneath the tossing 
tide,” &c. 
Canto iv. 207. 


It appears verily now to be beyond 
all doubt, that the ancients oo eX- 


hausted all the subjects capable of 
poetical embellishment, and that there 
is no chance in modern times of being 
distinguished in literature, or of com- 
posing *‘ singularly wild, and origi- 
nal, and beautiful ” try, without 
being fantastic. We have had poems 
on the “ Loves of the Triangles,” 
and on “f Washing Days,” and “ Iron- 
ing Days ;” and we do not despair of 
yet being delighted with “ The Laws 
of England, rendered into heroic 
verse,” or “ Human Anatomy Illus- 
trated,” in a poem of ten cantos. 

The parts of the Botanic Garden 
worthy of admiration, are—without 
an exception that strikes us,—only 
those pa that are subsidiary to 
the main bject of the poem, and in. 


[April 
troduced by way of simile, or for the 
purpose of illustration. We do not 
think of the Purple Foxglove, but of 
Philanthropy an Howard ; we do not 
think of the embryo seeds, but of 
Herschel and the s 
not of the Carline Thistle, but of the 
ascent of Montgolfier; not of the 
Orchis, but of Eliza and the Battle of 
Minden; and not of the vegetable 
poisons, but of the desolation of Pal. 
myra ! 

As the chief excellence of dramatic 
representation is exhibited in “ suit- 
ing the action to the word,” so the 
principal extrinsic excellence of poetry 
consists in ‘* suiting the word to the 
action ;"—but, by the Darwinian 
school, this is wholly overlooked. 
Subjects that are naturally low are ar- 
tificially exalted, stilted into emi- 
nence, and loaded with epithet and 
embellishment ; and, whether lofty 
or trivial, interesting or repulsive, are 
clothed, by the same unsparing hand, 
in the most gaudy and gorgeous co- 
louring, without respect to persons or 
discrimination ef subject. If a beg- 

ar were to be introduced, it would 

in a tattered laced coat ; and if “a 
slaughterer of horned cattle,” he would 
go through his operations in a high 
style, and make a speech. In fact, 
we are invited to a mere scenic exhi- 
bition, a panorama of picturesque and 
fanciful objects, where we have the 
soft and the rugged, the Bay of Na- 
ples and Loch-Lomond by moonlight, 
and the Devil’s Bridge and the frown- 
ing precipices of the Alps expanded 
betore us, without being obliged to 
encounter the fatigues or difficulties 
of travel, and where we may be charm- 
ed with the puppet mummery of « 
sea-fight, without being exposed to 
the actual dangers of death or capti- 
vity. In all the greater poets we have 
feeling and fancy combined, and, 
though they ean look on the beauties 
of Nature with a gifted eye, they are 
not, by the ion of this capa- 
city, excluded from penetrating mt 
the secrets of the inner man, and from 
describing the wonders of the intellee- 
tual world.—Here, however, every 
thing is material, and nothing §p!- 
dons all is addressed to the eye or 
to the ear ; the heart is never tou 
ed, nor the affections called into play, 
nor the passions awakened from the 
dreamless lethargy of torpor and tran- 
quillity. 
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The following specimen we think 
highly characteristic of Darwin's finer 
ianner, as it combines a beautiful al- 
legory with some of the chaster graces 
and peculiar excellencies of his style. 


It is from the Fourth Canto of the - 


Economy of Vegetation, 189. 


* So in Sicilia’s ever-blooming shade, 

When playful Proserpine from Ceres 
stray'd, 

Led with unwary step her virgin trains 

O’er Etna’s steeps, and Enna’s golden 
plains ; 

Pluck'd with fair hand the silver-blossom’d 
bower, 

And purpled mead,—herself a fairer 
flower ; 

Sudden, unseen amid the twilight glade, 

Rush’d gloomy Dis, and seiz’d the trem- 
bling maid.— 

Her starting damsels sprung from mossy 
seats, 

Dropp’d from their gauzy laps the ga- 
ther’d sweets, 

Clung round the struggling nymph, with 
piercing cries 

Pursued the chariot, and invok’d the 


skies ;— 

Pleased as he her in his iron arms, 

Frights with soft sighs, with tender words 
alarms, 

The wheels descending roll’d in smoky 
rings, 


Infernal Cupids flapp’d their demon wings ; 
Karth with deep yawn receiv’d the Fair, 
amaz’d, 


And far in night celestial beauty blaz’d.” 


Bating some of the epithets, we think 
this very fine indeed ;—but in how 
much fewer words, and in what a dif- 


ferent manner, does Milton tell the 
‘Same story ! 


“ That fair field 
Of Enna, where Proserpine gathering 
flowers, 


Herself a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis 
Was gather’d.”—__ 


We shall only add another extract, 
which approaches the confines of sub- 
limity. ‘The idea of the gradual ex- 
“nction of the planetary system is too 
like a passage in Ossian to be alto- 
gether accidental. * He is apostro- 


* “ Have thy sisters fallen from hea- 
ven? Are they who rejoiced with thee at 
night no more ?—Yes! they have fallen, 
fair light! and thou dost often retire to 
mourn. But thou thyself shalt fail one 
night, and leave thy biue path in heaven. 
the stars will then lift their green heads ; 
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phizing the stars, after alluding to the 
discoveries of Herschel. 


** Roll on, ye stars! exult in youthful 
prime. 

Mark with bright curves the printless steps 
of ‘Time ; 

Near and more near your beamy cars ap- 
proach, 

And lessening orbs on lessening orbs en- 
croach ;— 

Flowers of the sky! ye too to age must 
yield, 

Frail as your silken sisters of the field ! 

Star after star from heaven’s high arch 
shall rush, 

Suns sink on suns, and systems systems 
crush, 

Headlong, extinct, to one dark centre fall, 

And death, and night, and chaos, niingle 
all! 

—Till o'er the wreck, emerging from the 
storm, 

Immortal Nature lifts her changeful form, 

Mounts from her funeral pyre on wings of 
flame, 

And soars and shines, another and the 
same.” 

Ec. of Veg. c 4. 371. 


In the style of the Botanic Garden, 
we find much to praise, and a great 
deal to censure. No poet in our lan- 

age—not even Dryden excepted— 

as given such an extent of modula- 
tion to the heroic couplet,—or rung, 
upon the same specified quantity of 
syllables, such a variety of changes. 
But there is little delicacy or nicety of 
discrimination evinced in the selec- 
tion, or in the arrangement of the 
materials, for the production of this 
effect. As is too frequently the case 
with those who are denominated, 
technically, fine singers, the sense is 
made wholly subservient to the sound ; 
they are not very solicitous about your 
being acquaint 
sentiment, provided they can charm 
ou with the melody of the tones. 

very thing is overloaded with orna- 
ment ; and, where you expeet to tind 
internal beauty, you too frequently 
discover that it is merely the dazzling 
glitter of the drapery. When a Gre- 


they who are ashamed in thy presence will 
rejoice.” Dar-thula. 

Since we have pointed out a seeming 
imitation of Darwin's, it is but justice to 
add, that the concluding paragraph of the 
Pleasures of Hope bears 4 t resem- 
blance to some passages in the abeve ex- 
tract. 


with the tenor of the. 
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cian matron is brought before you, 
instead of beholding the robes of 
snowy white, and the elegance of sim- 
plicity, you have her cheeks bedaub- 
ed with rouge, and her ringlets fillet- 
ed up by means of an embroidered 
ribbon, and a golden cincture about 
her waist, and a scarf of purple thrown 
over her shoulders. You expect to 
find the dignified majesty and serene 
countenance of Minerva, and you are 
introduced to the luxurious court of 
the Queen of Paphos. How similar 
is the Darwinian, and yet how unlike 
in reality, to the exquisite modula- 


tion of the style of Campbell, which: 


rises and falls with the subject ; now 
sinking with the melancholy accents 
of grief, and now soariug on the wings 
of impassioned eloquence ; lofty and 
low by fits, like the breeze-borne 
sound of the cataract, or like the night 
wind dallying with the chords of an 
Eolian lyre ! 

To conclude : We have no wish to 
depreciate Darwin ; all that we want- 
ed to show was, that he is but a sec- 
tary in poetry ; for a poet, as he is 
one of the oracles of Nature, must 
speak, in a common language, on a 
subject interesting to the fancy and 
affections. If he has pathos without 
imagination, he is not a master in the 
art; and, if he has this latter qualifi- 
cation without feeling, his title to that 
rank is equally deficient. Darwin 


displays no intensity of emotion, and 


no intimate acquaintance with the la- 
tent springs of human conduct ; but, 
in the mechanical structure of verse, 
and the powers of description, he has 
few superiors within the range of Bri- 
tish poetry. M. 


REMARKABLE SUBTERRANEOUS CEME- 
TERY LATELY DISCOVERED ON THE 
BSTATE OF WILLIAM TAYLOR IM- 
RAY, ESQ. OF LUNAN, NEAR MON- 
FROSE. 


MR EDITOR, 


In spring 1817, when plowing a 
field on the above estate, the plough 
struck repeatedly on some stones, 
which excited the attention of the 
yr rietor, more particularly as the 
field in question had been arable, time 
immemorial, and had presented no 


Obstacle to the plough. On digging 


down a complete cemetery, was dis- 


red of the annexed form and 


[April 
mensions. Scale one-tenth of an inch 
to a foot. 


The dimensions marked in the a- 

bove figure are all in feet, Had it 
not been for a horn which branches 
off two feet from the northern extre- 
mity, and bends round to the east- 
ward, it would have formed a narrow 
ellipsis, the conjugate diameter being 
eighteen feet, and the transverse diame- 
ter tour. The length of the horn from 
the conjugate diameter to the eastern 
extremity is five feet. All the above 
dimensions are taken within the fi- 
gure. 
This excavation was everywhere 
(except the horn which we shall no- 
tice afterwards) about seven feet deep; 
six feet being built with stones much 
in the manner that a sunk fence is 
faced up, and the remainder being @ 
covering of earth on the top, varying 
from nine to eleven inches in depth. 
The workmanship, considering the 
nature of the materials, was neither 
rude nor inelegant. The stones con- 
sisted of all the varieties found at 
Buckie Den, about a quarter of a mile 
distant, whence they had undoubted- 
ly been brought. 

Towards the northern extremity, 
where the horn or projection com- 
mences, there is an opening two feet 
wide, from top to bottom, very much 
like a gate or entrance ; and though 
the depth of the stone walls is here, 
as at every other of the edifice, 
six feet, the foundations of the stone- 
work gradually ascend, till they ter 
minate in a si stone at the east- 
ern point of the horn. One would 
almost be induced to take this gra 
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dual ascent for the exit and entrance 
to this gloomy abode of mortality. 

‘his cemetery had been dug out of 
a gravelly knap or hillock, where the 
soil, to a considerable depth, is com- 
posed of sandy beach, (provincially 
chad,) whereas the interior of the 
stone ring was completely filled with 
black fat earth, such as is found in 
chureh-yards where many dead bodies 
have been deposited. In clearing out 
this earth, many fragments of bones, 
in a state of extreme decay,—many 
small detached pieces of clay,—some 
ashes and charred wood,—and a good 
many cheek teeth of a very large size, 
were discovered, I selected a few of 
ihe teeth in order to peeeee them, 
but in a few minutes they mouldered 
down to dust. This singular struc- 
ture was not paved either on the bot- 
tom or the top. The quantity of 
stones in this subterraneous ring or 
dike amounted to 30 cart-loads, but 
they exhibited not one indication that 
any tool had ever been applied to 
them. Itis a circumstance worthy of 
remark, that the northern projection 
Was rather more crowded with the re- 
lics of mortality, than any other part 
of the structure, a circumstance which 
may perhaps make the antiquary he- 
sitate whether he ought not to pro- 
nounce it the most sacred recess of 
e cemetery, rather than the entrance 

it. 

Not a vestige of a stone coffin or 
urn was discovered. There was found, 
however, a small circular fragment of 
green glass, imbedded in an exterior 
enamel, longitudinally streaked with 
black, red, and white, or pale ycllow. 
The length of the fragment was oue 
and a fourth inch, and when com- 
plete must have measured five inches 
in diameter. This fragment was sub- 
mitted to the examination of a gentle- 
man of eminent chemical celebrity, 
who pronounced it the same with 
Some other specimens which he had 
Seen In the custody of the late Dr 
Black, and which had been found in 
theancient cemeteriesot Egypt. There 
Was also found a small circular piece 
of yellow flint, neatly polished, and 
pertorated in the middle, exactly in 
the shape’ of a small button mould, 
the extreme diameter one-fourth of 
an inch. 

Every circumstance indicates this 
Sepulchre to have been of very re- 
mote antiquity, and I was disposed to 
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consider it as wholly unique. I have, 


however, been lately informed, that 
one of the same kind was lately dis- 
covered in the parish of Aberlemno, 
near Forfar, and another in the parish 
of Culsamond, Aberdeenshire. A 
draught and minute description of the 
latter has been preserved by the Re-« 
verend Mr Ellis, minister ot the above 
eae which I may, probably, soon 
able to forward to you. 

It has long been the practice of the 
Gothic Pinkerton, and his adherents, 
to decry Celtic antiquities and Celtic 
etymology, as wholiy baseless and vi- 
sionary ; but the antiquity in ques- 
tion affords an instance which will 
put them completely to the blush. 
Though the existence of this ancient 
cemetery had been consigned to im- 
penetrable oblivion, the name was 
distinctly preserved in a small stream- 
let which runs about thirty yards to 
the southward of it, called Cluy’s 
Burn, and the field, in which the an- 
tiquity is situated, still retains the 
name of Cluy’s Burn Park. Cluy 
(the uy is sounded exactly as the 
Greek Y) is strictly and truly the 
Gaelic claodh, meaning a grave, for 
in that language ao is sounded u, 
and dh is the substitute_or combina- 
tion for y. Hence the true name of 
the streamlet and field are, the Grave 
Burn, and the Grave Burn Park. 
But such is the Gothic prejudice and 
stupidity of mankind, that the pro- 
priety and aptitude of the name was 
never attended to, till the antiquity 
was discovered. 

Having been present in all the 
stages of clearing out this remarkable 
subterraneous structure, and having 
taken an accurate measurement of it 
on the spot, the account forwarded to 
you may be implicitly relied on; and 
I am, Sir, &c. 

| Rr. HuppLeston. 


Eunan, 7th March 1818. 


P. S. Being, at present, on the sub- 
jeet of Celtic antiquities, I avail my- 
self of the opportunity to return my 
best thanks to the Reverend Mr Law- 
son ot Creich, for his valuable com- 
munication in your miscellany of De- 
cember last. Having been engaged 
for some time past in a classification 
of the Celtic antiquities, and having 
discovered nine varieties of Celtic 
sepulchral monuments, the commu- 
nication in question very agreeably 
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surprised me with a tenth. His 
having mistaken these sepulchral 
circles for Druidical ones, is extremely 
venial, considering that it is no easy 
matter, in many cases, to draw ‘a pro- 
line of discrimination. Fortunate- 
* on this occasion, the characteris- 
tics are so strong and unequivocal as 
not to leave even the shadow of a 
doubt. I shall therefore now proceed 
to state my reasons for concluding 
that the circles in question are strict- 
ly sepulchral, not with any view to 
controvert your worthy correspond- 
ent’s theory, but merely to throw 
light on a subject, to which I have 
paid some attention, and to prevent 
these antiquities from going down to 
posterity under a wrong name. 

It is on all hands allowed that the 
Druidical temples were open above, 
and not one has hitherto been tound 
covered over with earth. Indeed, 
such a mode of procedure would have 
unfitted them altogether for being 
temples,—would have rendered them 
wholl y inaccessible, and sacrifice whol- 
ly impracticable. 

The stone fig. 2. is by far too di- 
minutive for an altar. It lies flat on 
the ground, whereas the altars were 
elevated on supporters generally from 
eight to ten inches high, forming a 
repository below, in which the instru- 
ments for sacrificing are supposed to 
have been deposited. 

In the Druidical temples, not a ves- 
tige of sandstone has been discover- 
ed, nor even in their judicial circles. 
They are uniformly composed of the 
harder kinds of stone, such as granite, 
whinstone, &c. and are always rude, 
and without polish of an kind. The 
reason is obvious, for these temples 
are of very remote antiquity, and pro- 
bably anterior to the use of iron tools, 
without which freestone quarries 
cowd not have been wrought, where- 
as detached pieces of the harder kinds 
of stone were everywhere to be 
found. 

The Druidical altars have neither 
emblematical figures, nor hierogly- 
phics, like the stones, figures 2 and 5. 
Such would, indeed, have been whol- 
ly superfluous, and of short duration, 
being alternately exposed to the in- 
juries of the weather, and of fire, dur- 
ing the numerous sacrifices of the 
Druids. 

The burnt bones and ashes found 
under the stone fig. 2, so far from be« 
ll 


ing a proof of a Druidical temple 
where sacrifices were offered, are the 
very reverse. ‘The temples were kept 
clean with the most religious scrupu- 
losity, and the ashes and reliques of 
the sacrifices carried without the sa- 
cred pale, and, in a plurality ot in- 
stances, one or more little mounts or 
hillocks have been found near Druidi- 
cal temples, containing ashes, and the 
burnt bones of the victims offered in 
sacrifice. 

That the erect stones of Druidical 
circles are sometimes contiguous, is 
an error into which a superficial exa- 
mination has betrayed some of our an- 
tiquaries. I found one of these at 
Auchlee, in the parish of Fetteresso. 
The interstices betwixt the erect 
stones had been filled up with other 
large stones standing on end, and it 
was converted into a sheep-told, but 
still retained the name of Temple 
Stanes. I have fallen in with two or 
three other instances, but the modern 
part of the structure was easily dis- 
tinguished from the ancient; and a 
minute examination of numerous 
Druidical circles has led me to infer, 
that the erect stones were originally 
and invariably equidistant, but never 
contiguous, except when modernized, 
as in the cases above mentioned. ‘The 
contiguity, therefore, of the stones 
surrounding the circles in question, is 
no proof of their being Druidical, but 
the reverse. 

‘lhe situation of these circles, bear- 
ing east and west, does not prove them 
to be Druidical ; for, though this ap- 
pears to be the position to which the 
Druids, in a plurality of instances, 
adhered, still I have found several 
exceptions to it, and particularly that 
they frequently followed the direction 
of the dorsum, or ridge, on which 
their circles were built, in whatever 
direction it lay. If, therefore, the | 
ridge on which the circles in question 
ure situated ranges east and west, it 
will sufficiently account for their po- 
sition, independent of any other con- 
sideration. Having offered these ar- 
guments to evince that the antiquities 
in question are not Druidical, we 
shall now offer a few more to prove 
that they are really sepulchral. : 

‘Their being principally composed of 
freestone, the contiguity of these 
stones, and their subterraneous posi- 
tion, are all of them strong proofs 
that the fabrics in question are sepul- 
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chral. ‘The Danish monuments in 
Scotland are, without a single excep- 
tion, composed of freestone. Many 
graves of apparently obscure indivi- 
duals are frequently discovered, com- 

ed of two rows of freestone, and 
the body in the middle. Three of 
these were lately dug up in this 
vicinity, though the freestone must 
have been brought from a distance 
of several miles. In all these, and 
a hundred more, the rows of freestone 
were contiguous, and packed as close 
together as possible. As to these cir- 
cles being covered with earth, it is 
enly necessary to remark, that all 
graves are necessarily subterraneous, 
though the Celts, at a certain remote 
era, seem to have preferred a cairn, or 
covering of stones. 

There is, however, one circumstance 
which is decisive of the point in ques- 
tion, namely, the grave-stone, fig. 2, 

. decorated with a sepulchral inscrip- 
tion, (such as was then in use,) and 
placed directly over the remains of the 
dead. Many of these hieroglyphics 
cannot now be decyphered, but others 
can ; and, fortunately, the spade or 
shovel, which is still a lugubrious em- 
blem of mortality on our tomb-stones 
at the present day, cannot be mistak- 
en. Mr Ure, in his history of Ru- 
thergln and Kilbride, tells us, that 
the workmen employed in demolishing 
an ancient cemetery, found an antique 
inassy iron spade. It being reckoned 
fortunate to find iron, they were much 
at a loss how to divide it, as no one 
was willing to resign his share. The 
difficulty was got over by one of them 
proposing to make it into tackets for 


their shoes, and give each of them an. 


equal share, which was accordingly 
done. 

The pair of shoes turned upside 
down seem to imply that the owner 
had no farther use for them ; and re- 
minds us of reversing arms at a sol- 
(lier’s funeral. ‘The crescent on the 
figure, resembling a shield, is well 
known in heraldry. The shield, like 
the shoes, is turned upside down, 
because the owner’s battles were all 
fought. The circular figures un- 
doubtedly represent annuli, or rings, 
many of which have been found in 
sepulchral monuments. The circular 
figure, with two perforated knobs, or 
handles, seems to represent some an- 
tique vase, decorated with gutta la- 
erymales. I had almost omitted to 


state, that there is a large crescent, 
and many small ones, on the Danish 
obelisk at Aberlemno. ‘I hesitate much 
whether the cross inscribed in a circle 
has any reference to Christianity, or 
whether it may not represent the 
wheel of the covin, or ancient Caledo- 
nian chariot, whilst the figure to the 
left of it, apparently constructed of 
withes, may represent the body of the 
machine. If this last conjecture is 
well founded, the scattered and dis- 
jointed state of the chariot is in strict 
unison with the other parts of the in- 
scription. 

As to the figure No. 3, it evidently 
exhibits a belt, and a string ot six 
beads. ‘These beads have been often 
found in cemeteries composed of sil- 
ver, glass, wood, &c.; and, like the 
circular bracelets and rings, were or- 
naments of distinction. The hiero- 
glyphics on fig. 2 and 5 are so much 
the same, as to evince, without any 
further argument, that, if the one is 
sepulchral, the other must be the 
same. 

I would be much obliged if your 
very respectable correspondent would 
inform me, through the medium of 
your miscellany, whether the sepul- 
chres in question seem to have been 
covered with earth by accident or de- 
sign. It can hardly be supposed that 
such elegant structures, and appropri- 
ate sepulchral inscriptions, could be 
originally intended to lie for ever con- 
cealed trom mortal eye. We all 
know that the inhabitants of Scotland 
long led a migratory life, and that the 
Highlanders, up to a late period, set 
their houses on fire when they left 
them, lest they might shelter their 
enemies; and, I am half persuaded, 
that they intentionally concealed their 
cemeteries, to keep the ashes of their 
ancestors from being violated. My 
information on this head is, however, 
very deficient, and any thing addi- 
tional would be very acceptable. 

As to the two antique vases, with- 
out a minute inspection, I cannot pro- 
nounce whether they are those used 
by the Druids to procure holy water, 
or not. From the draught, they ap- 
pear rather too elegant. At any rate, 
they seem to have no connection with 
the antiquities in question, but appear 
to have been concealed under ground, 
from religious or superstitious motives, 
in some crisis of danger or alarm. _ 

The note which you, Mr Editor 
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have appended to the reverend gen- 
tleman’s communication, might ver 
well have been spared, and a moment s 
reflection might have convinced you, 
that it is not at all to the purpose. 
You state, in substance, “ that circles 
similar to those in question have been 
found where neither Druids nor Celts 
ever penetrated, and where a different 
religion is known to have prevailed.” 
This is, however, a mere gratis dic- 
tum. ‘The proof you adduce is, that 
an iron ring is run into one of the pil- 
lars of a Druidical temple in Orkney, 
which the inhabitants call the ring of 
Odin. Such perversions are common, 
but they only establish the uncertain- 
ty of all things human ‘The Celts 
were unquestionably the aborigines of 
Europe, and have everywhere left 
Druidical circles behind them, which 
their successors, the Goths, have per- 
verted, and misapplied to their own 
purposes. St Patrick, we know from 
authentic history, sanctified three 
Druidical circles in Ireland, and in- 
scribed on them the name Jesus in 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin ; but 
thongzh by this means they changed 
both their name and their use, they 
were still Druidical circles. In the 
same manner, though the Norwegi- 
ans, on their gaining possession of 
the Orkneys, added an iron ring to a 
Druidical circle, and gave it the name 
of Odin’s ring, the circle is as much 
Druidical as ever. ‘The man who can 
found a system on such sandy foun- 
dations, need not hesitate to assert, 
that putting a bridle into a cow’s 
mouth will convert her intoa horse. 
R. H. 


CURIOUS FACTS IN NATURAL HIS- 
TORY. 


No. III. 


MR EDITOR, 

T am much gratified to find that the 
few observations on the incubation of 
birds, which I sent you in September 
last, have attracted the notice of so 
able a zoologist as your correspondent 
Physicus. I should not have ventured 
to state my boyish recollections in op- 
position to the observations of a Mon- 
tacu, of which I was perfectly aware, 
if they had not been entra’ (parti- 
cularly as to the lapwing) by subse- 
quent observation. 


Happening to be in Holland, in the 


{April 
spring of 1814, where this bird js 
much more common than in Britain, 
and having occasion to converse with 
many of the natives of that country, 
who make a very good livelihood by 
collecting the plover’s eggs, not only 
for sale in the principal cities of their 
own provinces, but for exportation to 
the London and Paris markets, where 
they are esteemed a great delicacy, I 
was most particular in my inquiries, 
and found, to my surprise, that all of 
them were perfectly aware of the fact, 
that, by taking away the egg as it was 
deposited in the nest, the bird conti- 
nued to lay for a considerable period ; 
and they assured me, that, in this 
way, they procured triple the number 
of egys that could be obtained by rob- 
bing the nest when the bird had com- 
pleted its usual number for hatching, 
viz. four. I believe it is pretty well 
ascertained, that most early birds, a- 
mong whom I reckon the lapwing, 
breed twice in the season, if they are 
not interfered with. Of this I can as- 
sure Physicus, that the ovarium of 
the lepwing contains the germs of a 
great many more ova than four,—a 
tact which may be demonstrated with- 
out much difficulty at this season of 
the year. With regard to the /ark, I 
have had no opportunity of renewing 
my observations since I was fourteen 
ears of age, and shall, therefore, al- 
ow it to have no more weight than, 
as a boyish recollection, it may seem 
to merit. This is the moment, how- 
ever, to make such investigations ; 
and I hope, if your correspondent re- 
sides in the country, that he will pay 
sone attention to the subject, and fa- 
vour me with the result of his obser- 
vations. 

‘rhe magpie, the sparrow, and the 
wren, were the most unfavourable in- 
stances he could have chosen, as it is 
well known that the first is the most 
ticklish of all birds, and will very often 
forsake her nest ifthe smallest twig 
nected with it is put out of its place, | 
while the last lays such an immense 
number of eggs in its natural state, 
that there is scarcely a possibility of 
that number being increased by any 
interference with its ordinary econd- 
my. 

It is well known, Mr Editor, that 
the cuckoo lays only one and that 
this egg is always deposited in the nest 
of some other bird. In this country, at 
least, the guwk is seldom seen during 
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the spring, but in the company of his 
faithful attendant, the 7t/ing, a very 
small bird, in whose nest I have al- 
ways found her patron’s egg. I have 
frequently discovered these nests con- 
taining four small eggs, and one large 
one. I have watehed their progress, 
but never yet could ascertain what be- 
came of the small birds, as, the mo- 
ment the young cuckoo emerged from 
his shell, all appearance of birds or 
eggs was heal from the nest. It 
was our belief as boys, that the 
cuckoo devoured the young of’ his 
foster-mother. I should wish to know 
it Physicus has made any observations 
on this subject. 

I ain inclined to think, that, al- 
though the cuckoo deposits only one 
egg in each nest, yet that he intrudes 
upon several nests at the same time; 
and I have met with a remark some- 
where, that a cuckoo’s egg had been 
found in a nest into which the bird 
could never have entered to deposit it 
in the natural way, so that it must first 
have been laid by the side of the nest, 
and then placed in it. 

We often meet in our aviaries with 
what are called mule canary birds, 
that is, the offspring of the grey linnet 
and the canary. In the country, 
where the domestic fowls are accus- 
tomed to wander to a considerable dis- 
tance trom the farm-yard, I believe 
it IS NO uncommon occurrence for a 
chicken that is evidently the offspring 
ot the partridge and common hen, to 
ake its appearance. Indeed, I am 
inclined to think that the breed be- 
tween fowls of the same genus is of- 
tener crossed than we are aware of. 

It is a common practice in the coun- 
try to set a hen, as it is called, upon 
ducks eggs, and the agony which she 
suffers when she sees her young 
charge first take to their natural ele- 
ment, the water, has often been ob- 
served and remarked upon. ‘he fol- 
lowing anecdote may be relied upon, 
as the circumstance was observed by a 
gentleman of science and of high rank ; 
and it occurred in the town or suburbs 
of Stirling. A hen, which had been 
employed to hatch a duck’s eggs, in 
the neighbourhood of a dyer’s mill, 
where there was a small pond, was 
observed to exhibit tie usual symp- 
toms of terror and alarm when the 
ducklings first took to the water, but, 
by degrees, she became quite recon- 
their habits, was accOs« 
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tomed, in great quietness, te enjoy 
herself on the banks while they gam- 
boled in the pool. For two or three 
ears she unitormly brought out duck- 
ings, and, at last, as regularly led 
them to the water as their natural 
dam would have done. In the course 
of time, however, she brought out a 
breed of chickens. ‘These she imme-~ 
diately led to the side of the pool also, 
but, when she found they did not en- 
ter the water, she became quite un- 
easy,—called them close to it,—made 
every motion for them to enter it,— 
flew over to the beetiing stone in the 
centre of the pond, and then called 
on them to follow, but all to no pur- 
pose. When she found that nothing 
would entice them to enter the water, 
she actually seized upon one or two of 


them, and threw them into it, and, if 


she had not been prevented, it is be- 
lieved would have drowned her whole 
This shows how much the 
native habits, ef even fowls, may be 
changed by circumstances, and proves, 
in some degree, the existence ef me- 
mory, without judgment, in the fea- 
thered tribes. 

We have had a great many remarks 
of late on the sagacity of dogs. I 
don’t tind, Mr Editor, that the anec- 
dote which I am about to relate, and 
the truth of which may be relied up- 
on, has been surpassed by any thing 
that has yet appeared. A gentleman 
in the county of Stirling kept a grey- 
hound and a pointer, and, being fond 
of coursing, the pointer was accustom- 
ed to find the hares, and the grey- 
hound to catch them. When the sea- 
son was over, it was found that the 
dogs were in the habit of going out by 
themselves, and of killing the hares 
for their own amusement. ‘lo pre- 
vent this, a large iron ring was fasten- 
ed to the pointer’s neck’ by a leather 
collar, and hung down, so as to pre- 
vent the dog from running or juinp- 
ing over dikes, &c. ‘The animals, 
however, continued to stroll out to 
the fiells together ; and, one day, the 
gentleman, suspecting all was not 
right, resolved to watch them, and, to 
his surprise, found, that the momeut 
they thought they were unobserved, 
the greyhound took up the iron ring 
in his mouth, and, carrying it, the 
set off to the hills, and began to sear 
for hares, as usual. ‘They were fol- 
lowed, and it was observed, that, 
whenever the pointer scented the hare, 
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the ring was dropt, and the grey- 
hound stood ready to pounce upon 

r puss the moment the other drove 
Per from her form, but that he uni- 


formly returned to assist his 
is 


nion when he had accomplished 
object. 

These anecdotes, though neither 
philosophical nor physiological, still 
tend, in some degree, to illustrate the 
natural history of animals.—I am, 
&e. A. 

Edinburgh, 6th April 1818. 


SOME PARTICULARS OF THE SUFFER- 
INGS OF THE FAMILIES OF POL- 
WARTH AND JERVISWOOD, PREVI- 
OUS TO THE REVOLUTION OF L688 ; 
WITH EXTRACTS FROM LADY MUR- 
NARRATIVE. 


Some of our readers may probably 
recollect that soon after the publica- 
tien of Mr Fox’s Historical Fragment, 
a quarto volume of'*‘ Observations” on 
that work appeared from the pen of the 
late Right Honourable George Rose. 
The professed object of Mr Rose’s 
book was to defend the character of 
Sir Patrick Hume (afterwards Earl of 
Marchmont) from certain injurious 
imputations which he conceived to 
have been thrown upon it in Mr Fox’s 
account of Argyle’s invasion ; and this 
allegation, though utterly unfound- 
ed, as it turned out, afforded a sort of 
plausible pretence for a most elaborate 
and ungracious, though singularly 
ineffective, attack on the posthumous 
work of our great statesman. Such 
are the humiliating effects produced 
by the littleness of party jealousy and 
resentment, even on minds naturally 
well disposed! And we feel the more 
regret on being obliged to advert to 
the present instance, as the late 
Treasurer of the Navy appears to have 
been not onlya nof'an amiableand 
liberal disposition in private life, but 
on several occasions. entitled to our re~ 
spect and gratitude for his public ex- 
ertions. As might have been expect- 
ed, his heavy quarto speedily sunk 
back into that state of “dull for- 

tfulness ” from which it had been 

or a moment rescued by the indig- 
nant refutation of Serjeant Sleyueck, 
and the contemptuous exposure of the 
Fdinburgh Review ; and it is now 
only to be found, we believe, in a few 


Lady Murray's Narrative.. 


CAprit 
public libraries, and the collections of 
the curious. There is, however, an 
appendix subjoined to it, containin 
one or two original papers, which 
have not as yet appeared elsewhere, 
but which well deserve to be better 
known ; and it is to one of these, in- 
titled “* Lady Murray’s Narrative,” 
that we wish at present to draw the 
attention of our readers. 

This Narrative consists of seve- 
ral copious extracts from an unpub- 
lished MS. written by a lady of the 
Jerviswood family, and now in the 
possession of the present Mr Baillie. 
The writer, Lady Murray, was the 
daughter of the Honourable George 
Baillie and Lady Grizzel Hume, and 
consequently the grandchild of the ce- 
lebrated Robert Baillie, and of Patrick, 
first Marl of Marchmont. She mar- 
ried Sir Alexander Murray of Stan- 
hope ; but the union proving an un- 
happy one, she latterly resided in her 
tather’s house ; and there wrote the 
Ms. referred to. 

Lady Murray gives this little his- 
tory of family sufferings and adven- 
tures chiefly trom the information of 
her mother, who had a principal share 
in all ot them; and whose kindly, 
innocent, and light-hearted character 
gives the narrative its most endearing 
charm. ‘The annals of fiction scarce- 
ly atiord any thing more interesting, 
or more simply and affectingly told, 
than the account here given by the 
writer of the origin and progress of 
her father and mother’s attachment ; 
and we regret, exceedingly, that it is 
not in our power torelate the whole in 
the original words of the narrative. 

The elder Jerviswood and Sir Patrick 
Hume had been long intimate friends, 
and _ strictly connected from be- 
ing of the same way of thinking in re- 
ligion and politics. They were also 
associated in the same patriotic designs 
for defending the liberties of their 
country. When Mr Baillie was first 
imprisoned, Sir Patrick was extreme- 
ly anxious to communicate with him 
privately ; but owing to the jealousy 
with which his own conduct was 
watched, and the closeness with which 
Baillie was guarded, he found it im- 
possible, by the ordinary means, to 
effect his pam In this strait, he 
sent his daughter Grizzel, (then @ 
child little more than twelve years of 
age,) from Redbraes Castle to Edin- 
burgh, with instructions to obtain ed- 
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mittance unsuspectedly, if poate, 
into the prison ; to deliver a letter to 
Baillie ; and to bring back from him 
such intelligence as she could. She 
succeeded in this difficult enterprise ; 
and having, on this occasion, met 
with Mr Baillie’s son, the intimac 
and attachment was formed, 
was afterwards completed by their 
marriage. Soon after this Sir Patrick 
Hume was himself imprisoned ; first 
in Dunbarton, and afterwards in Stir- 
ling Castle ; and during his tedious 
confinement, this exemplary daughter 
made repeated journeys from Berwick- 
shire to carry him intelligence, or ad- 
minister to his comfort. A short re- 
spite to these exertions was afforded 
by the temporary liberation of her fa- 
ther and his friend ; but it was only 
the prelude to more arduous trials. 
Though the iniquitous trial and ex- 
ecution of Robert Baillie of Jervis- 
wood must be familiar to all who have 
attentively perused the contemporary 
historians of that period, yet, as we 
believe the character of this excellent 
man is but little known to general 
readers, we shall introduce a few par- 
ticulars respecting him, as a suitable 
introduction to the quotations that 
follow.—A few years after the defeat of 
the Covenanters at Bothwell Bridge, 
Baillie and some other noble-spirited 
Scotsmen, * roused by the intolerable 
oppression to which the country was 
subjected, and alarmed by the bloody 
career and bigoted principles of James 
Duke of York, had associated them- 
selves with several patriotic gentle- 
men in England, to devise means for 
excluding that Prince from the succes- 
sion to the Crown. t The design was 
prematurely discovered, aud denounc- 
ed, ofcourse, by the ruling party, under 


_" Among these were his three intimate 
friends, Sir Patrick Hume of Polwarth, 
Fletcher of Salton, and Pringle of Torwood- 
lec. The first two lived long after the Re- 
volution, enjoying in security the respect 
and distinction they had so honourably ac- 

uired 3; the last, of whose virtues a8 
ferings Wodrow has preserved an interest- 
ing memorial, died a few months after the 


successful issue of that important enter-— 


+ This was unquestionably the legiti- 


mate and principal object of the conspira-— 
cys though 


ortunately Shaftesbury and 
some others were privy to it, who were 


men of a very different stamp, and a= 
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the name of the “* Rye-house Plot,” 
as an abominable and traitorous con- 
spiracy to assassinate the king and 
overturn the throne. Many of the 
best men in both kingdoms were ap- 
prehended ; and bribery and torture 
were unspiringly employed upon the 
inferior agents to foree on convictions 
of treason against the principals: and 
it was for this “ plot,” as every reader 
knows, and by the most nefarious 
perversion of justice, that Lord Rus-~ 
sel and Algernon Sidney were brought 
to the block. Robert Baillie was a 
worthy associate of these glorious 
men. On being first arrested, he ap- 
ars to have been carried to Lon- 
on; but there not being sufficient 
evidence to criminate him by the Eng- 
lish law, he was brought back to be 
tried in Scotland ; and most shame- 
fully condemned,—chiefly upon some 
confessions wrung from his friend 
Carstairs under torture, and obtained 
upon the most solemn assurances that 
they should not be adduced as evi- 
dence against any of the accused. * 

Through his long confinement, 
and harsh treatment when in prison,” 
says Wodrow, “ this good man turned 
very sickly and tender; and it was 
reckoned almost certain by all, that, 
had the managers spared this gentle- 
man a few weeks longer, they would 
have been rid of him by a natural 
death, and escaped the indelible blot 
of inhumanity and barbarity to so ex- 
cellent a person. He was evidently 
a-dying when tried before the Justi- 
ciary, and was obliged to appear in 
his night-gown before them, and 
scarce able to stand when he spake ; 
and yet he was kept in the pannel for 
ten hours, and behoved to take. cor- 
dials several times ; and next day he 
was carried in a chair, in his night- 
gown, to the scaffold.” t 

During his illness, his wife and sis- 
ter had been allowed occasionally to 
attend upon him, on condition of 
being shut up as close prisoners along 
with him; but even this indulgence, 
obtained with difficulty from the “‘ ten- 
der mercies”’ of his persecutors, was 
repeatedly withdrawn ; ‘‘ and he af- 
terwards grew worse,” says his vener- 
able historian, “ in part, no doubt, 
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from his being deprived of the care of 
these excellent ladies.” After a very 
full and most interesting account of 
his trial, with the pleadings on both 
sides, the same author continues :— 
**T wish I could give as good an ac- 
count of the moving — Mr Baily 
had tothe inquest, and the home thrusts 
he gave the Lord Advocate ; but I 
can only say, he appealed to the Ad- 
vocate’s conscience whether he was 
not satisfied as to his innocence, and 
had not owned so much to himself’; 
which the other acknowledged, but 
added, he acted now by order froin 
the Government ; and to the Advo- 
cate and Judges, he, like adying man, 
most pathetically disclaimed any access 
to, or knowledge of any design against 
the King or his brother's life; but ad- 
ded, if his life must go for his essays 
toprevent a Popish Succession, he own- 
ed them, and heartily parted with his 
life, as a testimony against a Papist’s 
mounting the throne.” * The verdict 
of the jury was brought in at an early 
hour the following morning ; upon the 
opening of which, ‘* The Lords de- 
cerned and adjudged the said Mr Ro- 
bert Baily of Jerviswood, to be taken 
to the market-cross of Edinburgh, 
this 24th day of December, ’twixt two 
and four in the afternoon, and there 
to be hanged on a gibbet till he be 
dead, and his head to be cut off, and 
his body to be quartered in four, and 
his head to be affixed upon the Ne- 
therbow Port of Edinburgh, one of 
his quarters on the tolbooth of Jed- 
nett another on the tolbooth of La- 
nark, a third on the tolbooth of Ayr, 
and a fourth on the tolbooth of Glas- 
gow; and ordain his name, fame, 
memory, and honours to be extinct, 
his blood to be tainted, &c. as in 
common form ; which was pronoun- 
ced for doom.”—When his sentence 
was intimated to him, he said, “‘ My 
Lords, the time is short, the sentence 
is sharp, but I thank my God who 
hath made me as fit to die as ye are to 
live.” We must refer our readers to 
Wodrow for other interesting particu- 
lars respecting this excellent man, 
who seems to have combined in his 
character the highest qualities of the 

triot and the saint. It is much to 
‘ regretted, that no memoir of his 
lite has yet been given to the public, 
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in any work of easy access or popular 
form. 

Lady Murray, in the narrative now 
before us, mentions, that her father, 
(Baillie’s eldest son,) then in his nine- 
teenth year, had hastened home from 
Holland, where he was rosecuting 
his education, to attend his father’s 
trial; and he arrived to witness his 
barbarous execution. She adds, that, 
previous to this he had dis- 
played a very live y and mirthful dis- 
position, but the deep impression left 
upon his mind by this terrible scene, 
gave to his deportment an air of 
thoughtful and solemn gravity which 
he scareely ever afterwards laid aside, 
—But we now gratefully turn to the 
Narrative itself; the first extract of 
which in Mr Rose’s Appendix, com- 
mences about this period. Lady Mur- 
ray is speaking of ber mother, Lady 
Grizzel Hume :-— 

*¢ After persecution began afresh, and my 
grandfather Baillie, again in prison, her fa- 
ther | Sir Patrick Hume] thoughtit necessary 
to keep concealed, and soon fownd he had too 
good reason tor so doing ; parties being con- 
tinually sent out in search of him, and of- 
ten to his own house, to the terror of all 
in it, though not from any fear for his 
safety, whom they imagined at a great 
distance from home, for no soul knew 
where he was but my grandmother, and 
my mother, except one man, a carpenter, 
called Jamie Winter, who used to work in 
the house, and lived a mile off, on whose 
fidelity they thought they could depend, 
and were not deceived. The frequent ex- 
aminations and oaths put to servants, in or- 
der to make discoveries, were so strict, 
they durst not run the risque of trusting 
any of them. By the assistance of this 
man, they got a bed and bed-clothes car- 
ried in the night to the burying-place, a 
vault under ground at Polwarth Church, 
a mile from the house, where he was con- 
cealed a month, and had only for light an 
open slit at the one end, through which no- 
body could see what was below. She went 
every night by herself at midnight, to car- 
ry him victuals and drink; and stayed 
with him as long as she could to get home 
before day. In all this time, my grand- 
father showed the same constant com 
and cheerfulness of mind, that he con- 
tinued to to his death, which was 
at the age of eighty-four ; all which 

ualities she inherited from him in @ 

egree. Often did they laugh heartily in 
that doleful habitation, at different acci- 
dents that happened. She at that time 
had a terror for a church-yard, especially 
in the dark, as is not uncommon at her 
age, by idle nursery stories ; but wheme®- 
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gaged by coneern for her father, she stum- 
bled over the graves every night alone, 
without fear of any kind entering her 


thoughts, but for soldiers and parties in» 


search of him, which the least noise or mo- 
tion of a leaf put her in terror for. The 
yninister’s house was near the church ; the 
first night she went, his dogs kept such a 
barking, as put her in the utmost fear of a 
discovery ; my grandmother sent for the 
minister the next day, and, under pretence 
of a mad dog, got him to hang all his dogs. 
‘There was also difficulty of getting victuals 
to carry him without the servants suspect- 
ing; the only way it was done, was by 
stealing it off her plate at dinner into her 
lap. Many a diverting story she has told 
about this, and other things of a like na- 
ture. Her father liked sheep’s head, and 
while the children were eating their broth, 
she had conveyed most of one into her lap; 
when her brother Sandy (the late Lord 
Marchmont*) had done, he looked up with 
astonishment, and said, * Mother will ye 
look at Grizzel; while we have been eat- 
ing our broth, she has eat up the whole 
sheep’s head.’ This occasioned so much 
mirth among them, that her father at night 
was greatly entertained by it, and desired 
Sandy might have a share in the next. I 
need not multiply stories of this kind, of 
which I know many. His great comfort 
and constant entertainment (ior he had no 
light to read by) was repeating Buchanan’s 
Psalms, which he had by heart from be- 
ginning to end, and retained them to his 
dying day. Two years before he died, 
which was in the year 1724, I was witness 
to his desiring my mother to take up that 
book, which, amongst others, always lay 
upon his table, and bid her try if he 
had forgot his psalms, by naming any one 
she would have him repeat; and by cast- 
ing her eye over it, she would know if he 
was right, though she did not understand 
it; and he miss’t not a word in any 
place she named to him; and said they 
had been the great comfort of his life, by 
night and day on all occasions. As the 
gloomy habitation my grandfather was in, 
was not to be long. endured but from ne- 
cessity, they were contriving other places 
of safety for him ; amongst others, parti- 
cularly one under a bed which drew out, 
in a ground floor, in a room.of which my 
mother kept the key; she and the same 
man worked in the night, making a hole in 
the earth, after lifting the boards, which 
they did by scratehing it up with their 
hands, not to inake any noise, till she had 
left not a nail wpon her fingers; she help- 
ing the man to carry the earth as they dug 
it, in a sheet on his back out at the win- 
dow into the garden ; he then made a box 


" The second Karl, whose elder 
ther was then living. 


at his own house, large enough for her fa- 
ther to lie in, with bed and bed-clothes, 
and bored holes in the boards for air. 
When all this was finished, for it was long 
about, she thought herself the most secure 
happy creature alive. When it had stood 
the trial for a month of no water coming 
into it, which was feared from being so 
low, and every day examined by my mo- 
ther, and the holes for air made clear, and 
kept clean picked, her father ventured 
home, having that to trust to. After being 
at home a week or two, the bed daily ex- 
amined as usual, one day, in lifting the 
boards, the bed bounced to the top, the box 
being full of water; in her life she was 
never so struck, and had near dropt down, 
it being at that time their only refuge; her 
father, with great composure, said to his 
wife and her, he saw they must tempt pro- 
vidence no longer, and that it was now fit 
and necessary for him to go off, and leave 
them ; in which he was confirmed, by the 
carrier telling for news he had brought 
trom Edinburgh, that the day before, Mr 
Baillie of Jerviswoode had his life taken 
from him at the cross, and that every body 
was sorry, though they durst not shew it ; 
as all intercourse by letters was dangerous, 
it was the first notice they had of it; and 
the more shocking, that it was not expect- 
ed. ‘They immediately set about prepar- 
ing for my grandfather's going away. My 
mother workt night and day in making 
some alterations in his clothes for disguise ; 
they were then obliged to trust John Al- 
lan, their grieve, who fainted away when 
he was told his master was in the house, 
and that he was to set out with him on 
horseback before day, and pretend to the 
rest of the servants that he had orders to 
sell some horses at Morpeth fair. Accord- 
ingly, my grandfather getting out at a 
window to the stables, they set out in the 
dark. ‘Though with good reason, it was 
a sorrowful parting ; yet after he was fair- 
ly gone they rejoiced, and thought them- 
selves happy that he was in a way of being 
safe, though they were deprived of him, 
and little knew what was to be either his 
fate or their own. 

*¢ My grandfather, whose thoughts were 
much employed, and went on as his horse 
carried him, without thinking of his way, 
found himself at. Tweedside, out of his 
road, and at a place not fordable, and no 
servant. After pausing, and stopping a 
good while, he found means to get over, 
and get into the road on t’other side, 
where, after some time, he met his ser- 
vant, who shewed inexpressible joy at meet- 
ing him, and told him, as he rid first, he 
thought he was always following him, till 
upon a great noise of the galloping of 
horses, he lookt about and mist him ; this 
Was @ party sent to his house to take him 
up, Where they searched very narrowly, 
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and possibly hearing horses were gone from 
the house, suspected the truth and follow- 
ed; they examined this man, who, to his 
great joy and astonishment, misst his mas- 
ter, and was too cunning forthem, that 
they were gone back before my grandfather 
came up with him. He immediately quit- 
ted the high road, after a warning by so 
miraculous an escape, and in two days sent 
back his servant, which was the first no- 
tice they had at home of his not having 
fallen into their hands.” 


Our limits oblige us to cut short, 
for the present, these interesting ex- 
tracts ; but we intend to resume them 
in our next, and, after giving the de- 
lightful details of the family residence 
in Holland, we shall introduce a 
few additional notices which have fal- 
len in our way respecting Sir Patrick’s 
favourite and truly admirable daugh- 
ter, particularly one or two songs of 
her composition in the old style of 
Scottish song-writing. 

Since the preceding pages were pre- 
pared for press, we have been highly 
gratified to learn, that the whole of 
Lady Murray’s original MS. has been 
for some time in the hands of a gen- 
tleman in this city of distinguished 
literary abilities, who intends, ere 
long, to publish it in a separate form. 
From the classical taste of the in- 
dividual alluded to, as well as his 
intimate acquaintance with every 
period of Scottish history, we feel 
assured that this little memoir 
could not be in better hands; and it 
ean scarcely fail to acquire from his 
illustrations an additional interest 
which, perhaps, few other pens could 
confer. 

( To be concluded in our next.) 


RELIQUES FROM THE FIELD OF Wa- 
TERLOO. 


MR EDITOR, 
Tue inclosed letter (No. 1.) is the 
copy of one which I took from the 
knapsack of a French soldier on the 
field of Waterloo, a few days after the 
battle. The ‘‘ Chanson Nouvelle” is 
another of the reliques I picked up, and, 
as far as I know, is unpublished. You 
will observe that there are some in- 
correct expressions in the letter, though 
I have, in some instances, altered the 
spelling and construction, both of 
which are very incorrect in the origi- 
nal. Perhaps, however, it might have 
been more interesting if I copied 


(April 
it verbatim. If you think it will suit 
your Magazine, I can furnish you with 
& great many more from the same 
place, besides songs and pamphlets, 
I have several letters also from Eng- 
land and Scotland, which shall be at 
your service.—I am, Sir, your obe- 
dient servant, C.N. 
Brussels, Jan. 29, 1818. 


NO. I. 
De Villerspol, le Juin 1815. 
Mon tres Cher Ami, 

Depuis que vous m’avez fait l’honneur 
et l’'amitié de me répondre, mon cur est 
dans une joie et un contentment qu'il est 
impossible de vous exprimer. Vous pou- 
vez étre persuader que les jours que se 
passent me semble des années entiéres. 
Oui, mon cher ami, je vous le dit, et je 
vous le repeter, que jamais je n’aimé au- 
cune personne que vous—( several words ob- 
literated u'll augmentent tous les jours 
de plus en plus mes ainitiés pour vous. Si 
vous aviez seulement le coeur d’amitié pour 
moi que jen ai pour vous, je me croirois 
la plus heureuse du monde. Rien d’autre 
chose 4 vous marquer pour le present, je 
fini en vous embrassant du plus profond 
de mon cour, et je serai toujours, votre 
cher amie, 

Marte JOSEPH NIEUISE. 


Mon pere et ma mere ils vous font bien 
des compliments, de leurs parts, ainsi que 
toute la famille, et j’espere que vous vien- 
drez nous voir sans tarder, pour nous causer 
un moment ensemble. 

Vous ferez bien des compliments a 
Monsieur L—— de toutes les familles de 
Villerspol, ainsi qu’a R. E., et j’espere que 
vous tout serez encore plus heureux que je 
croirois de vos nouvelles. 

A Monsieur , soldat 25 Regi- 

ment de Ligne, St Omer. 


NO. Il. 


| Chanson Nouvelle. 
Tu le veux donc, 6 peine extréme, 
Il faut obeir a ta voix ; 
Quoi dit Louise ce matin méme, 
Je me dois plus penser a toi ! 
Mais l’aurore, ma douce amie, 
Est la compagne de l'amour ; 
Ah! si tu veux que je t’oublic, 
Permet moi d’ attendre le jour 
Le jour a remplacé l’aurore 
Mais vois si je suis malheureux, 
Une rose qui vient d’eclore, 
Soudain te rapelle 4 mes 
Enfin, dans chaque fleur jolie, 
I) me semble toujours te voir; 
Ah ! si tu veux que je t’oublie, ” : 
Permets moi d’attendre le soir. 
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REMARKS ON THE EARLY ENGLISH 
POETS. 


NO. 1. CHAUCER, 


Portry is not, like the arts and 
sciences, brought to perfection by the 
accumulated observations and experi- 
ments of ages, but arrives all at once 
at such excellence, that its earlier pro- 
fessors are seldom surpassed by their 
successors. In the first stages of so- 
ciety, man imagines rather than ob- 
serves, and is impelled to action by 
the strength of his feelings, rather 
than the conviction of his reason. His 
soul is acted upon by every impulse 
from within and from without, and, 
as he seeks nothing more than to make 
himself understood, or to kindle the 
clow of his own bosom in the spirit of 
those whom he addresses, his language 
is simple and unaffected,—a mere 
transcript of his emotions; and the 
music arising from rythimical ar- 
rangement, seems to be as natural 
to him, as — notes to the birds of 
song. In this period of his ess, 
all the poet pal 4 his 
mind in greater vigour than in a state 
of more refinement. Nothing delights 
him so much as strong passion, 
and high excitement, and he fears 
nothing so much as the want of 
them ; and his words, which are no- 
thing more than an overflow of 
them, are bold and animated as 
their prototypes, and are imbued with 
the very spirit of poetry. He is prone 
to the marvellous, and receives the 
most extravagant creations of super- 
stition, not as a matter of mere cu- 
riosity, but as an article of firm be- 
lief, and the most incredible efforts of 
heroism as truth; and he relates 
them with a sacred awe, or an enthu- 
siastic admiration, that are insepar- 
able from the effusions of the genuine 
bard. His imagination is a mirror, that 
reflects the glories of earth and sky in 
the truth and radiance of their origi- 
nals, and the emotions of his own 
soul, in the most appropriate forms, 
and the > eer tints. Perhaps no age 
18 80 rude as not to possess ? 
and man never so dcgraded diets 
insensible to its induences; and, if 
we reflect on his character in these 
early ages, we shall not find it dif- 
ficult to account for the fact. Be- 
sides the intrinsic merit of the poems 
of that remote era, we are disposed to 
give them a larger share of our ad- 


-ened by the dews of that sweet season. 
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miration than we otherwise should, 
because we consider them as the pro- 
ductions of the infancy of man ; yet, if 
we take a Homer, ora Dante, or a 
Chaucer, as examples, we shall see 
little reason to boast of the improve- 
ment of his maturity. 

Chaucer was one of those great and 
original minds, who, had there been 
no poetry in England before his time, 
would have created the art, and, as it 
was, he improved it so greatly, as to 
be justly entitled to the denomination 
of tather of English poetry, which he 
has universally obtained. He found 
the English language before it had 
attained a fixed form,—when the Nor- 
man conquest had introduced a large 
alloy of French words on the pure 
Saxon of our fathers. Still, however, 
the Saxon was the predominant, and 
by far the best, part of it ; and, though 
it was in 2 state of great simplicity, 
and hardly subjected to rules, what 
it wanted in polish, it possessed in 
energy and strength; and he contri- 
buted to its improvement, not only 
in accuracy of arrangement, but in 
giving it the flow of harmony neces- 
sary to the perfection of verse. Some 
of his words have since become obso- 
lete, a few of them unintelligible, and 
to render the rythm complete, many 
syllables that are now silent must 
be pronounced ; but, with ail the 
disadvantages under which he la- 
boured, his language is always vi- 
gorous and appropriate, often glowing 
and poetical, and, in many instances, 
his verses flow with a delightful har- 


mony. 

The early poets have one advantage 
over their successors, in the whole 
field of nature being unoccupied, and 
each of them being permitied to fol- 
low his own fancy, and to expatiate 
in his own favourite region, and to 
appropriate to himself its unrifled 
stores, without the palsying effects of 
treading in the steps of another, or 
incurring the charge of theft or servi- 
lity. She is unveiled to them in the 
beauty of her spring, and their images 
are brightened by the suns, and fresh- 


Chaucer was not only a man who 
could, by the kindling glance of his 
eye, catch the glories of the scene be~ 
fore him, and by a stroke of his pen- 
cil, represent them in their bappiest 
lights, but he could also look into the 
human heart, and detect its various 
workings in the modification of the 
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passions, and the formation of cha- ly exhibits scenes over which delicacy 
racter. None of our poets, except would throw a veil, yet in language 
| Shakespeare, possessed in so eminent so simple, that he hardly seenis to be 
. a degree that magic of genius by which conscious that he is saying what ought 
| human beings start from the canvass not to be said. 

in the attributes and torms of real Chaucer was born early in the four- 


: - . lite, and none of them, except that teenth century, and died in the year 
divinity of poets, has bequeathed to 1400, at the age of seventy-two. [u- 
' | posterity so many portraits of such rope had then secn few specimens of 


exquisite truth of resemblance, and good vernacular poctry, with the ex- 
of such perfect finish. He is endow- ception of Italy, which had had the 
ed with a sensibility of spirit that can honour of producing Dante, and Pe- 


ie rise into the sublime, or luxuriate trarea, and Boccacio, and was even 
? he amid the beautiful, or melt with the then enriched with the sublime In- 
i} 3 tender ; but its predominant bias is ferno, and the elegant sonnets of tie 
j ‘ for the humorous, and it is there Lover of Laura, and the inimitable 
‘a that its energies are put forth in the humour of the Decamerone. — Froin 
; 4 consciousness of strength. He loves this last work our poet seems to have 


to watch the progressive beauties of borrowed the idea of his Canterbury 
the morning, or to contemplate the ‘Tales. This is his great work, and 
i calm majesty of the sunset, or, with concerning it we shall say a few words, 
. tumultuous feelings, to look upon the and make some extracts from it, in 
ae terrors of the tempestuous ocean, or corroboration of our opinions. It is, 
to kindle into enthusiasm at an exer- like the Arabian Nights Entertain- 
) tion of lofty virtue; yet he is fonder ments and the Decamerone, a series of 
ae of merriment than profound emotion, unconnected tales, formed into one 
and he wantons in the ludicrous, and whole by the medium of an interest- 
cannot quit it tillhe has fatigued both ing drama. 
himself and his reader with laughter. = A number of pilgrims meet at an 
As humour is seldom found among inn in London, before they set out on 
the more polished classes of society, a pilgrimage to Canterbury, to visit 
ji his subjects und cliaracters are gene- the shrine of Thomas a Beeket. Of 
rally drawn trom the lower or the mid- this company was Chaucer himself, 
die ranks ; and he is more at home in’ and the landlord of the hostel, a man 


a describing the Wife of Bath, or the of some humour, who offers to accom- 
Vie Miller in the prologue to the Canter- pany them, and makes a proposal, that 
) bury ‘ales, than he should be ina each pilgrim should by the way tell 
; portrait of Princes or Emperors, or, two tales, and as many on their re- 
| greater than either, men of virtue and turn; that he should be master of ce- 
eee genius. He has so generalized na- remonies, and judge of the merit of 
* fbn ture, as to make each of his characters the stories; and that he who enter- 
fe ao stand as the representative of a great tained his fellow pilgrims best should 
ae class, though he possesses a complete have a supper at their expence. 
individuality. ‘Thus the broad and Lordinges, (quod he,) now herkeneth 
otien indelicate humour of the Wife ior the beste 
+ re: | of Bath, her wandering from house to But take it nat, 1 pray you, in disdain ; 
ae house in pursuit of idie amusement, ‘This is the point, to speke it plat and plain, 
: her gossipings, her of conquest, you to shorten with youre 
4 and her address in the attainment of oe 
hs | minion when she has obtained it, are 4nd homeward he shall tellen other two, 
ce equally applicable to women of the Of adventures that whilom han befulle. 
Oa ES same description in Greece in the days And which of you that bereth him best of 
> of Aristophanes, and in England in alle, 
a 5 the age of our poet. ‘The creations of That is to sayn, that telleth in this cas 
re vv his imagination are beings of the same Tales of best sentence and most solas, 
ce Bead. fiesh and blood, and spirit, with our-  Shal have a souper at youre aller cost 
i ; ff selves; and, in the perusal. of his Here in this place sitting by this post, 
eae oF works, we always feel that we are a~ han that ye comen agen from Canter 
Oy . mid men and women exactly such as 3 bury. 
a we sce around us in our intercourse "4 fer to maken you the more mery, 


with the world. He not unfrequent- Right at 
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And who that wol my jugement withsay, 
Shal pay for alle we spenden by the way.” 


This good humoured proposal is 
readily accepted, and the 5 omen set 
out on their journey in a beautiful 
spring morning, under the guid:nce 
of their merry host. The character 
of the pilgrims is described with an 
sdenivali truth of painting and force 
of humour. This part of the poem, 
the most original and the most diffi- 
cult in execution, proves that the au- 
thor possessed a pier¢ing intellectual 
eye,—an extensive knowledge of so- 
ciety, and a discrimination that could 
distinguish those delicate shades of cha- 
racter that escape the notice of the 
common observer, with the talent of 
painting whatever he saw in the true 
colouring and marked forms which 
nature herself exhibits. As a speci- 
men, take the character of the Miller. 


** The miller was a stout carl for the 
nones, 

Ful bigge he was of braun, and eik of 
bones ; 

That proved wel, for over all ther he came, 

At wrastling he would bere away the ram. 

He was short shuldered brode, a thikke 


arre, 

Ther n’as no dore, that he n’olde have of 
barre, 

Or breke it at a renning with his hede. 

His berd as any sowe or fox was rede, 

And therto brode, as though it were a 
spade. 

Upon the cop right of his nose he hade 

A wert, and thereon stode a tufte of heres, 

Rede as the bristles of a sowes eres. 

His nose-thirles blacke were and wide. 

A swerd and bokeler bare he by his side. 

His mouth as wide was as a forneis. 

He was a jangler, and a goliardeis, 

And that was most of sinne, and harlotries. 

Wel coude he stelen corne, and tollen 
thries. 

And yet he had a thomb of gold parde. 

A white cote and a blew hod wered he. 

A baggepipe wel coude he blowe and soune, 

And therwithall he brought us out of 
toune.”’ 


This mode of describing characters 
before they are introduced into action, 
is different from that followed by 
Shakespear and Homér, whose cha- 
racters are known by their sentiments 
and actions, but ina poem in which 
they are rather narrators than actors, 
it was the only one left to the poet, 
and he has executed what he has un- 
dertaken in an admirable way. The 
description of the character is always 
Suited to the sphere in which he 

VOL. 


moves, and the tale to the character. 
The Knight's tale is of love and chi- 
valry ; the Squire’s of courts and ma- 
gic; the Prioress’s of sanctity and 
miracles ; the Miller’s, whose manners 
are not the purest, of ‘ harlotrie ;” 
and the Wife of Bath, in her prologue, 
gives the character of her five hus- 
bands, and insinuates that she is de« 
termined to have a sixth with all due 
speed ; and in all the rest the adapta- 
tion is equally perfect. Few of the tales 
in this work are of the author’s own 
invention, but are either translations 
trom the old romances, or have the 
chief incidents borrowed from them ; 
yet are they narrated with such art, 
and there is such originality in his 
manner, and in the incidental re- 
marks and the poetical ornaments, and 
frequently in additional incidents, that 
in his hands they may be said to be- 
come quite new. 

The Knight’s Tale, which stands 
first in the volume, was originally « 
translation from the Theseida of Boc- 
caccio, and intended for aseparate pub- 
lication ; but when the author thought 
of inserting it in the Canterbury Tales, 
by means of abridgment and com- 

ression, he shortened it, and greatly 
improved it. 

Theseus, king of Athens, after the 
conquest of the Amazons, and having 
brought home Hippolyte, the queen 
of these virgin warriors, whom he 
married, and her sister Emilie, made 
war on Thebes, which he took, and 
Palamon and Arcite, who were 
cousins, and of the royal line, were 
among the prisoners. They were 
confined in the same prison, from the 
windows of which they saw Emilie 
walking in the palace gardens, and 
both were enamoured of her, Arcite 
is released from prison by the interest 
of Perithous, the friend of Theseus, 
and is sent to Thebes with injunc- 
tions not to return on pain of death. 
After some years, however, he does 
return ; and in disguise gains admit- 
tance at the palace, and is employed 
as a page of the chamber to Emilie. 
Meanwhile, Palamon escapes from 
prison by the favour of the gaoler, and 
conceals himself in a wood, where he 
accidentally meets Arcite, and the 
rivals engage in deadly combat, but 
are discovered by Theseus, who sepa- 
rates them, and commands that they 
weeks, and each of them bring wi 
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him a hundred knights, who, headed 
by them, should enter the lists, and 
ihat he whose party was victorious, 
should obtain Emilie to wife. They 
meet,—the conflict is described,—Pa- 
lamon is made prisoner ;—the victo- 
rious Arcite, for whom the Princess is 
destined, receives a mortal wound, of 
which he soon dies, and Palamon ob= 
tains the prize. 

Such is a short abstract of this tale. 
‘The country where the action is re- 
presented to have happened is ancient 
Greece, yet the poet has been guilty 
of so great an anachronism, as to tal 
of knights and squires, and to make 
the manners and the costume of the 
inhabitants entirely chivalrous. In this 
poem we hear of Lists, and tilts, and 
tournaments, where they were un- 
known ; but to counterbalance this, 
the principles of human nature are 
never violated ; and the hopes, and the 
fears, and the jealousies of love, are 
faithfully delineated ; and it- contains 
much rich and beautiful pene: Fe- 
male beauty has seldom been painted 
with a more sunlight pencil than that 
of Emilie walking abroad in a May 
morning, as fresh, and fair, and pure, 
as that delightful season of the day 


and year. 
** Thus = yere by yere, and day 
by y> 


‘Till it fell ones in a morwe of May 

‘That Emelie, that fayrer was to sene 

‘Than is the lilie upon his stalke grene, 

And fresher than the May with floures 

newe, 

(For with the rose colour strof hire hewe ; 

{ n’ot which was the finer of hem two) 

Ir it was day, as she was wont to do, 

She was arisen, and all redy dight. 

tor May wol have no slogardie a night. 

‘The seson priketh every gentil herte, 

And maketh him out of his slepe to sterte, 

And sayth, arise, and do thin observance. 
** This maketh Emelie han remembrance 

To don honour to May, and for to rise. 

Yclothed was she freshe for to devise. 

Hire yelwe here was broided in a tresse, 

Behind hire back, a yerde long I gesse. 

And in the gardin at the sonne uprist 

She — up and doun where as hire 


She gathereth floures, partie white and red, 
To make a sotel gerlond for hire hed, 
And as an angel, hevenlich she song.” 


Of the same character is the pas- 
sage in which = eee of Ar- 
cite, = e ope essness of love, 


is described with power and ef 
fect. 


‘¢ Whan that Arcite to Thebes comen 


was 

Ful oft a day he swelt and said alas, 

For sen his lady he shall never mo. 

And shortly to concluden all his wo, 

So mochel sorwe hadde never creature, 

That is or shall be, while the world may 
dure. 

His om, his mete, his drinke is him by- 


2 
That lene he wex, and drie as is a shaft. 
His eyan holwe, and grisly to behold, 
His hewe salwe, and pale as ashen cold, 
And solitary he was, and ever alone, 
And wailing all the night, making his 
mone. 
And if he herde song or instrument, 
Than wold he wep, he might not be stent. 
So feble were his spirites, and so low, 
And changed so, that no man coude know 
His speche ne his vois, though men it 
herd.” 


And the following sketch of morn- 
ing. 

** The besy larke, the messager of day, 
Saleweth in hire song the morwe gray ; 
And firy Phebus riseth up so bright, 
That all the orient laugheth of the sight, 
And with his stremes drieth in the greves 
The silver dropes, hanging on the leves.” 


But above all, the wonderful de- 
scription of the temple of Mars. 


‘* First on the wall was painted a forest, 
In which ther wonneth neyther man ne 
best, 

With knotty knarry barren trees old 

Of stubbes sharpe and hidous to behold ; 

In which ther ran a romble and a swough, 

As though a storme shuld bresten every 
bough : 

And dounward from an hill under a bent, 

Ther stood the temple of Mars armipotent, 

Wrought all of burned stele, of which th’ 
entree 

Was long and strete, and gastly for to see. 

And therout came a rage and swiche vise, 

That it made all the gates for to rise. 

The northern light in at the door shone, 

For window on the wall ne was ther none, 

Thurgh which men mighten any light dis- 
cerne. 

The dore was all of athamant eterne. 

Yclenched overthwart and endelong 

With yren tough, and for to make it 
strong, 

Every piler the temple to sustene 

Was tonne-gret, of yren bright and shene. 

‘* Ther saw I first the derke imagining 

Of felonie, and alle the compassing ; 

The cruel ire, red as any glede, 

The pikepurse, and eke the pale drede ; 

with the knif the 
epen brenning with the blake smoke ; 

The treson of the mordring in the bedde, 

The open werre, with woundes all be- 
bledde ; 
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Conteke with blody knif, and sharp ma- 
nace. 

All full of chirking was that -~ place. 

The sleer of himself yet saw I there, 

His herte blood had bathed all his here ; 

The naile ydriven in the shode on hight, 

The colde os with mouth gaping up- 
right. 

Amiddes of the temple sate mischance, 

With discomfort and sory countenance. 

Yet saw I woodnesse laughing in his rage, 

Armed complaint, outhees, and fiers out- 
rage 5 

The aint in the bush, with throte ycor- 
ven, 

A thousand slain, and not of qualme ystor- 
ven 5 

The tirant, with the prey by force yraft ; 

The toun destroied, ther was nothing laft. 

Yet saw I brent the shippes hoppesteres, 

The hunte ystrangled with the wild beres : 

The -_ — the child right in the cra- 

Ci. 

In all these extracts there is a sim- 
plicity, and a condensation, and an 
energy of language, combined with a 
rapid succession of beautiful, and 
great, and terrible ideas, that form a 
curious contrast to the sweet songs, 
the sounding nothings, in which these 
poets abound whom we call polished. 
( me them to the verses of Pope, 
in which prettinesses glitter like mock 
diamonds on the head-dress of a 
courtezan, and gaudy colouring like 
ihe paint upon her cheek, and every 
substantive is coupled with its epithet, 
often for the mere pu of balanc- 
ing the line, and without adding a 
shadow of meaning ; and every coup- 
let marches to the same monotonous 
chime,—and ask why, for a centur 
past, he has been read, and admired, 
and praised, to the neglect and obli- 
vion of such a master of human 
thought, and lan e, as Chaucer ? 
We would take the liberty of recom- 
mending it to some of his smart imi- 
tators among ourselves, who, after 
inany years of hard toil, have never 


been able to rise above his faults, to. 


visit the perennial springs of poetry, 
and, if they still persist in preferring 
his artificial fountains to the streams 
that haye flowed in freshness, and pu- 
rity, and beauty, for four centuries, 
to ron poetry asa trade in which 
they will never thrive, and to emplo 

their talents in attempting to purify 
the muddy water of metaphysics, or, 
indeed, any thing else. Other of our 
eaters men of genius, un- 
doubtedly, might learn from him to 
put a little thought into their lines, 
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and do better things, (of which we 
seriously think them capable,) than, 
like Improvisatori, set the world a- 
gaping at the moonlight, we had al- 
most said moonstruck, visions of a 
dreamy imagination, or be for ever 
raising the halloo in a hunt of fairies, 
or riding on the broomstick of a wi- 
thered beldam. See with what strength 
Chaucer writes, 


** Yetsaw I woodnesse laughing in his rage.” 


And how a modern poet has ruined 
the simple and sublime idea, by a load 
of idle and tasteless epithets ! 


*¢ Moody madness laughing wild 
Amid severest woe.” 


It will be quite obvious to every un- 
biassed reader, that the whole idea is 
expressed in 


** Madness laughing amid woe.” 


In this passage which has been prais- 
ed too, the thought is not only stolen, 
but strangled by encumbrances. Pope 
and his followers, who seem to have 
inistaken the very object of poetry, 
ruined its language by meretricious or- 
naments ; the poets of the present day 
have diluted its ideas, till what they 
would palm on the world for it, is as 
vapid and empty as their own brain. 
This remark a totheinane 
mysticism of the poets of the Lakes, 
and to every man who has tasted of 
its debilitating waters, and to the un- 
annealed lays of our own wild forest- 
ers. The only one of the present race 
of poets who is not afflicted with this 
impotence of imagination, and incapa~ 
city of conceiving, or expressing a 
great thought, is Lord Byron, and he, 
unfortunately, is like a pigmy, (we do 
not say that he is of that diminutive 
race,) who, by some sleight, has learn- 
ed to wield the mace of a giant, and 
is so vain of his power, that he is on 
all occasions swaggering with it, and 
waving it around his head, and using 
it indiscriminately to crush a fly or 
smite a lion. Of Campbell we do not 
speak at present; he has his faults, 
‘but he deserves to have lived in an-~ 
other age, x, 


*.* We are happy to learn that 
thelong expected print from Stothard’- 
beautiful picture of the procession of 
the Canterbury Pilgrims is at last pub- 
lished. This engraving, which may 
be considered as a national work, ax 
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a fair specimen of the state of the arts 
in Britain at the commencement of 
the nineteenth century, was —o 
the celebrated Schiavionetti, and, af- 
ter passing through the hands of se- 
veral eminent engravers, since dead, 
has been tinished in a style worthy of 
the original, by Heathe. We under- 
stand Mrs Cromek, widow of the late 
R. H. Cromek, the ingenious editor 
of the Reliques of Burns, has been in 
this city delivering the subscription 
prints, which have been as much ad- 
mired as the picture itself, one of the 
most classical productions of the Bri- 
tish pencil was, when it was exhibited 
here about ten years ago. In our 
next Number we shall give some ac- 
count of both.—Evirt, 


NOTICES IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
No. IIL. 


New Wool-bearing Animal proposed 
to be introduced into Scotland. 


Somer time ago, Professor Jameson 
received trom the Rocky Mountains, 
in North America, two specimens of 
a remarkable quadruped, which is 
known in America under the name of 
the Rocky Mountain Sheep. On a 
examination, it proves to 

>a new species of a new genus, and 
apparently intermediate between the 
genera Capra and Antilope. It is co- 
vered with a white wool of uncom- 
mon fineness, and judges are of opi- 
nion, that it promises to be even more 
valuable than that of the finest wool 


of the most highly esteemed varieties © 


of sheep. Professor Jameson pro- 

ses the introduction of this animal 
into Great Britain; and we under- 
stand this interesting subject will be 
submitted to the consideration of that 
great national and patriotic associa- 
tion, the Highland Society of Scot- 


‘land. 


The Expedition to the North Pole. 


Tue public, in general, it is well 
known, regret that the expedition 
which has now sailed towards the 
North Pole was not entrusted to Mr 
Scoresby, because he is justly consi- 
dered as one of the most eminently 
qualified persons for such an under- 
taking at present known to the nauti- 
cal and philosophical world. Captain 


Buchan, who commands this remark. 
able enterprise, is distinguished a- 
mongst the officers of the British 
navy, where all are brave, and all are 
adventurous, for his cool, bold, and de- 
termined spirit. But this excellent 
officer wants that practical acquaint- 
ance with the Greenland Seas, which 
is so imperiously demanded of the com- 
mander in such a voyage. ‘This prac- 
tical knowledge and skill must be pos- 
sessed by the chief; it cannot be de- 
legated ; and it is, therefore, absurd 
to talk of its being carried in the per- 
sons of Greenland masters, who are to 
act under Captain Buchan. With 
the view of diminishing to the public 
mind the dangers of this enterprise, 
the author of an able article on the 
Polar expeditions, in the last number 
of the Quarterly Review, maintains 
the following positions, viz. That ves- 
sels have reached within a short dis- 
tunce of the Pole in an open sea,—that 
ice dovs not occur but near the land, 
—and that the ocean around the Pole 
is free of ice. But, on what facts 
does this statement rest? It is men- 
tioned, on the authority of a person 
who is said to have reported that an- 
other person said, the master of a 
Greenland ship, from Aberdeen, reach- 
ed north latitude 83° 20’, with an open 
sea, and clear of ice. This is surely 
very lame evidence for so important 
a fact ;—it is so vague, that we give 
no credit to it, and do not, therefore, 
consider ourselves entitled to main- 
tain, that ships have reached within 
400 miles of the North Pole, and that, 
too, in a sea clear of ice. We have 
the authority of Scoresby, and of 0- 
ther Greenland captains, for denying 
the second position of the reviewer, 
viz. That ice occurs only near the 
land, and that, therefore, we have on- 
ly to steer clear of the land to get in- 
to the Polar basin, where, it is main- 


tained, the sea is free of ice,—an as- 


sertion hazarded, in our opinion, 
without a single fact to support it. 
Although we are confident that no ex- 
ertion will be wanting on the part of 
the commander, and with the 
reviewer in believing that we have 
to apprehend that too much, rather 
than too little, will be attempted, still, 
taking all circumstances into consl- 
deration, we shall feel surprised should 
the expedition reach the 83° of north 
latitude. 
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Captain Scoreshy’s Observations in ree 
gard to the Polar Seas. 


Ir will, nodoubt, be interesting to 
the readers of this Journal to know, 
in a general way, what Captain Scores- 
by has done in regard to the natural 
history of the Polar Seas, as it is a 
subject, at present, very much before 
the public. ‘The following short 
statement, we conceive, will be suffi- 
cient for this pu . 1. It was 
Captain Scoresby who first described, 
in an accurate and complete manner, 
the forms, magnitudes, motions, and 
distributions of the north polar ice. 
2. He was the first who, of late years, 
rediscovered the east coast of West or 
Old Greenland. 3. It was Captain 
Scoresby who first observed and an- 
eae | the breaking up the ice on 
the east coast of West Greenland. 4. 
It was the same skilful navigator who 
first determined, in an accurate man- 
ner, the longitude of the’ east coast 
of West Greenland, under latitudes 
74° and 76° N. as stated in a let- 
ter to Professor Jameson, and in- 
serted in the Edinburgh Monthly 
Magazine. 5. The idea of a journey. 
over the ice towards the north pole 
originated with Captain Scoresby. 
The particulars of this proposed jour- 
ney, and the detail of the various re- 
markable circumstances to be expect- 
ed during such an enterprise, were 
communicated by him to the public 
through the Wernerian Society. 6. 
It was the reports of the various re- 
markable papers, descriptive of the 
North Polar regions, read at differ- 
ent times before the Wernerian So- 
ciety, that first, in our time, roused 
the public attention to the state of 
the Arctic seas. 7. And lastly, we 
believe that the present expedition to 
the North Pole was principally occa- 
sioned by the discoveries and obser- 
vations of Captain Scoresby, and by 
his direct communication of a plan 
of a voyage of this description to gen- 
tlemen high in reputation and in- 
fluence in the philosophical world.* 


* We have received a letter from a 
worthy old seaman, in which the writer 
denies the natural effulgence of the ice in 
Polar Seas, as mentioned by Scoresby, and 
also maintains that the ice islands of the 
Greenland Seas are never so large as de- 
scribed by the same author, and concludes 
by ridiculing Scoresby’s description of the 
motion and concussion of the floating mas- 
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On the Polar Ice. 


As erroneous ideas are in circula- 
tion, in regard to the North Polar 
ice, the following short siatement may 
prove useful. 

1. The North and South Poles ap- 
pear to be surrounded with fixed 
ice. 

2. The ice extends much farther 
from the South than from the North 
Pole; the nearest approach to the 
South Pole being a distance of 1130 
miles, whereas that to the North Pole 
is only 510 miles. 

3. The extent of the Polar ices va- 
ries with the season, being greater in 
winter than in summer. 

4. The southern or exterior limit 
of the North Polar ice breaks up on 
the approach of spring, and during 
the course of summer so much ice is 
broken and carried away, that ships 
have occasionally reached as high as 
latitude 81° N. A short way beyond 
that limit, the ice appears to be solid, 
and probably extends in this state on- 
wards to the Pole. 

5. The great body of fixed ice which 

surrounds the North Pole, and which 
extends to latitude 82° or 81° N. in 
the summer season, is a compound of 
salt and fresh water ice. The lower 
part of this vast body of ice is frozen 
sea water ; over this are layers of fresh 
water ice, formed by the freezing of 
melted snow, rain, and hail. 
6. The formation of _ t jon 
of ice does not a to be dependent 
on the presence ‘at ak for a land 
occurs in the Antarctic Ocean, where 
ice is even more abundant than in the 
Arctic Ocean. 

7. The extent of the polar ice must 
depend on the temperature of the cir- 
cumpolar atmosphere and ocean. We 
know that there is a determinate por- 
tion of heat appropriated to the cir- 
cumpolar regions ; in their long sum- 
mer, the must be considers 
able, and during the melancholy and 
protracted winter, the cold must be 


ses of ice. We are certain this gentleman 
has not read Captain Scoresby’s valuable 
paper, and are confident he either is un- 
acquainted with the accounts and descri 

tions of the Polar ices, as given by Mul- 
grave, Egede, Crantz, Cook, Forster, Pa- 
ges, Fabricius, Giesecke, &c. or, if he has 
read them, he must have forgotten them. 
But we shall be glad to hear from him 


again on this interesting subject—Lditor. 
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intense ; but these two periods of heat 
and cold appear to be so balanced, 
that the heat of summer is never able 
to melt all the ice formed during the 
winter, and much of the ice which is 
inelted in the summer, is frozen again 
iu winter, and the deficit occasioned 
by the flowing away of part of the 
water of the melted ice, is made up 
by the freezing of the sleet, hail, and 
snow, of the succeeding winter. It is, 
indeed, highly probable, that, ever 
since the earth’s axis received its 
resent inclination, the polar ices 
1ave continued fixed, and within cer- 
tain limits, in this arrangement, 
agreeing with the distribution of snow 
and ice above the snow line im all 
countries of the earth where the ele- 
vation is sufficiently great. Were 
there no limits set to the increase of 
this circumpolar ice, it would have 
Jong since accumulated to so great an 
extent, 2s to have destroyed the cli- 
mate of the temperate regions of the 
earth. 

8. Periods of maxima and minima 
of many atmospherical phenomena are 
mentioned by naturalists, and, corre- 
sponding with these also, periods of 
increase and decrease of the glaciers, 
and of the limits of the snow line. It 
is, therefore, not improbable that the 
polar ices exhibit similar phenomena, 
and may continue to increase for a 
long series of years, until they reach 
a period of maximum, or greatest in- 
crease, and after this gradually de- 
crease until they reach a period of 
minimum, or greatest decrease, when 
the Greenland seas will be clearer than 
usual, and even to the 82d or 83d of 
north latitude ; but it is very impro- 
bable that any extensive breaking u 
of the ice takes place much beyond 
these limits. 


Blocks of Granite in Limestone Dis- 
tricts. 


In the mountains of Jura, on the 
Continent, we oceasionally meet with 
great masses of granite, which are ge- 
nerally spend to have been brought 
from distant granite ranges by the 
agency of currents of water that for- 
merly swept the face of the earth. 
We do not deny the former existence 
of such currents, yet we do not con- 
ceive it to be necessary to call in their 
aid to vrs the phenomena of the 
granite blocks of Jura. It is probable 


[April 
tha: these blocks are derived from 
veins, or imbedded masses of granite 
in the limestone itself. In this coun- 
try, we have granite formed in sand- 
stone, and blocks of such granite in 
sandstone districts are erroneously 
considered as boulder stones brought 
trom distant granite mountains by 
the agency of water. 


New Magnetical Instrument for de- 
termining the Longitude by Simple 
Inspection. 


A gentleman in Liverpool, Mr Ben- 
jamin Wood, of strong mechanical 
genius, has, he conceives, made the 
discovery of a new principle in magne- 
tism, which, if such a principle really 
exists, will be of great service to navi- 
gators, shewing the longitude by sim- 
ple inspection. He has been much 
in the habit of fitting up compasses, 
and preparing magnetic needles for 
them. After adjusting the bar and 
the card to the plane of the horizon, 
he found, on touching the former, 
that it not only dipped towards the 
north, but likewise invariably inclined 
to one side. In the course of some ex 
periments on this subject, he prepar- 
ed a cylindrical bar, which he adjust- 
ed so nicely between two centres ot 
agate, that it whirled round with 
freedom, and rested indifferent- 
y in any position whatever ; but, on 
being magnetised, it turned with a 
certain part upward, and obstinately 
maintained that position when at rest. 
On this cylindrical magnet, about a 
quarter of an inch in diameter, he 
placed a kind of wheel of brass, gra- 
duated at the edge in 360 degrecs. 
Of this wheel, which might be two or 
three inches in diameter, the magnet 
formed the axis. The bar, with its 
wheel, he fixed in a brass frame, and 
balanced the frame upon an agate 
centre, whereby the magnet readily 
assumed its proper position, that is, its 
parallelism to the magnetic meridian, 
His whole apparatus he placed in 
charge of an American captain, whom 
he considered as a friend, for the pur- 
pose of trying the effect in crossing 
the Atlantic. The captain, in a let- 
ter addressed to the inventor, states 
positively, that the instrument accu- 
rately shewed the longitude all the 
way across, by turning a different de- 
gree upward for every degree of lou- 
gitude passed over ; thus constantly 
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maintaining its vertical, as well as its 
horizontal parallelism. The captain’s 
letter is perfectly satisfactory, as far 
as his authority goes, is well written, 
and evinces much science; and, in 
proof of his high opinion of the in- 
strument, he has taken out a patent 
for its construction in America. 

How far this may be a discovery of 
a new principle, or a new property of 
the magnet, those versed in the his- 
tory of magnetism will be able to 
judge. We confess we should like a 
few more trials to be made before we 
could give it complete credence. We 
saw the instrument, and had some 
conversation with the inventor, who, 
we found, had been in the habit of 
delivering lectures on magnetism, and 
appears well calculated to give as 
much information on this particular 
subject, as any person with whom we 
have lately met. 


Great Mass of Native Copper dis- 
covered in North America. 


Native copper has been met with 
in different parts of the world, parti- 
cularly in North America and Siberia, 
but generally in small pieces. The 
largest mass hitherto mentioned b 
naturalists, is that described by Lin 
in his travels in Portugal, and which 
is calculated to weigh 2616 pounds, 
and which was found in Brazil. Very 
lately Dr Francis Baron, of the Unit- 
ed States, discovered in the bed of the 
river Onatanagan, to the south of 
lake Superior, a mass of native cop- 
per of still more extraordinary mag- 
nitude, for it is stated to measure 12 
‘cet in circumference at one end, and 
'4 feet at the other. 


Coal in Veins in the Calton-hill. 


Tne principal rock of the Calton 
ilill is porphyry, which passes occa- 
sionally into trap tuff, greenstone, and 
sandstone, and is often traversed by 
vems of calcareous spar. ‘These veins, 
‘sin the porphyry immediately un- 
(ler the Observatory, contain portions 
of'a variety of glance coal, (blind coal 
of miners, This coal, according to 
Professor Jameson, does not consume, 
even when exposed to a high tem- 
perature, and hence is considered as 
approaching, in its chemical quali- 


ties, to the diamond ; and this cir- 


cumstance is the more remarkable, 
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as it is now believed, that the natural 


repository of the diamond is a rock of 
the trap series, 


Diamond conjectured to be occasional- 
ly of Vegetable origin. 


Proressor JAMESON, in a paper 
lately read before the Wernerian So- 
ciety, after a detail of curious facts in 
regard to the natural history of the 
diamond, stated it as a conjecture, 
that the remurkable hardness of some 
wood might be owing to their con- 
taining carbonaceous matter, approach- 
ing to the adamantine state, and that 
the diamond itself might occur in 
grains, or even in crystals, in some of 
the vegetables in the warmer regions of 


the earth. 
Trapp-Porphyry the general seat of 
Volcanoes. 


Baron von Bucn, the celebrated 
traveller, in a discourse read before 
the Royal Academy of Sciences of 
Berlin, has endeavoured to prove, 
that all the volcanoes in America are 
situated in trapp-porphyry, and that 
the same is generally the case with the 
extinct volcanoes in Europe. The 
same indefatigable observer is even in- 
clined to suspect, that the mines in 
Hungary, and in other similar dis- 
tricts, are situated in a volcanic por- 
phyry. There is no doubt that this 
atter opinion is completely erroneous, 
as is shewn by the circumstance of 
the same metalliferous matters occur- 
ring equally disseminated through 
the surrounding slate, as in the por~ 
phyry. 


Dr Bruce of New York. 


We lament to state, that Dr Bruce 
of New York in America, the con- 
ductor of that interesting work the 
American Mineralogical Journal, died 
ashort time ago. ‘The United States 
have lost in ee a.valuable citizen, 
and the philosophical world a man of 
no common talent and acquirements. 
It was Dr Bruce who first successful- 
ly introduced into North America the 
study of ae and who, by his; 
acquaintance with the Wernerian 
geognosy, was enabled to instruct his 
countrymen in the mode of investi- 
gating the structure of the earth. He 
was far from viewing this branch of 


knowledgeasamerespeculative science ; 
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on the contrary, the natural bent of 
his acute and sagacious mind led him 
to consider it as one of the most va- 
luable of the practical departments of 
Natural History and Economics. By 
his writings and his personal exer- 
tions, he has succeeded in establishing 
so generala zeal and ardour for minera- 
logy in the New World, that its ad- 
vancement is now secured in that 
quarter of the globe. 


Petalite, a newly discovered Mineral, 
containing a new Alkali, proba- 
bly occurs in the Islands of Coll and 
Rona. 


Berzeuivs, who is, without doubt, 
one of the most active, laborious, and 
acute chemists of our time, and who 
is constantly adding to the great store 
of chemical facts, and occasionally 
contributing, although in rather an 
extensive manner, to the hypothetical, 
or what has been named the poetical 
department of this science, has lately, 
through his pupil Arvedson, discover- 
ed in a new mineral named petalite, 
an alkali different from those already 
known. Petalite, according to Ar- 
vedson, contains 8V parts of silica, 17 
of alumina, and 3 of the new alkali. 
We remember to have met with a 
mineral resembling petalite in the is- 
land of Coll, and a substance of the 
same general aspect in Rona, also one 
of the Hebrides. We mention this 
circumstance with the view of indu- 
eing some of the numerous young mi- 
neralogists, now visiting all parts of 
Scotland, to look for petalite in the 
places just mentioned. 


Discovery of Antimony in Banffshire. 


Ir gives us much pleasure to in- 
form our readers, that a promising 
appearance of antimony ore has been 
lately discovered on the estate of Lord 
Fife in Banffshire. This ore, we un- 
derstand, has been examined by Pro- 
fessor Jameson, who finds that it is 
the radiated grey antimony, and con- 
tains 70 parts of antimony and 30 
of sulphur. We trust this very pro- 
mising discovery will be vigorously 
pursued. 

Mineralogical. Excursions into Scot- 
land. 


Dr Hinsert, who last season com- 


[April 
menced his examination of the miner- 
alogy of the Shetland Islands, has 
again sailed for that remote part of 
the British empire, to resume his in- 
vestigations. Dr Macculloch is also 
about to visit the Shetland Islands, in 
order to make himself acquainted with 
their mineralogy ; Mr Thomas Allan, 
and Mr Bullock of the London Mu- 
seum, are setting out for St Kilda, in 
order to examine the mineralogy ot 
that remote rock, already so interest- 
ing by the descriptions of Macaulley 
and Martin; and we understand 
that the celebrated Professor Mohs 
of Gratz, Count Breunner of Vienna, 
and Professor Jurine of Geneva, are 
this season to visit the Highlands of 
Scotland, with the view of studying 
the numerous highly interesting mi- 
neralogical phenomena which present 
themselves to the attention of the na- 
turalist in all parts of our Alpine re- 
gions. 


No Greywacke in Cornwall. 


Dr Bercer, in his Mineralogy of 
Cornwall, informs us that greywacke 
is abundant in different parts of the 
country,and several succeeding writers, 
either copying him or being unacquaint~- 
ed with the true characters of that 
rock, as given by Professor Jameson, 
have made the same assertion. We 
suspect all of them are mistaken, and 
if we understood what has been de- 
livered from the chair of mineralogy 
in the College, not a piece of grey- 
wacke has been hitherto met with in 
Cornwall, 


Geognosy of Sweden. 


Tue earliest information we p0s- 
sess of the geognosy of Sweden is con- 
tained in an excellent, but little 
known, work, the Physieal Geography 
of the celebrated chemist Bergman- 
Linneus, Wallernus, and their im- 
mediate pupils, added considerably to 
the information published by Berg- 
man. More lately, this country has 
engaged the particular attention 0 
Dandrades, Von Buch, Hevmelin, and 
Ilausmann ; and we are happy to an- 
nounce, that a work, written profes- 
sedly on the geognosy of Sweden, 1s 
about to appear from the pen of @ 
skilful am zealous observer, Mr 
Hisinger. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Women ; or Pour et Contre: a Tale. 
By the author of Bertram, a Tra- 
gedy. 3 vols. 12mo. Constable & Co. 


We have no hesitation in placing 
this as undoubtedly at the head of 
Mr Maturin’s productions. In_ his 
earlier novels, with much occasional 
felicity of expression, and many indi- 
cations of genius, there was yet such 
a chaos both of incidents and of lan- 
guage, that we could scarcely trace 
any presiding mind moving over the 
troubled waters of his invention. 
Even his Bertram, with all its power 
and popularity, came upon us rather 
. asa ** blast from hell,” than as con- 
veying any of those “ airs from Hea- 
ven, ’—which ought ever to encircle 
the divine form of poetry ; and we read 
it, we confess, with a feeling of hatred 
and loathing, which was in some de- 
gree transferred from the book to its au- 
thor. In the present work, however, he 
has made us ample amends, and we are 
now disposed to give him equally our 
hearts and our admiration. He has, 
indeed, in his time, “ supped so full 
with horrors,” that it would be too 
much to expect him to change his 
hand entirely, and to acquire at once 
a shape perfectly humane and con- 
versable,—-but his darker spirits are 
now under the control of the magi- 
cian, and while he moves among them, 
like the poet Dante, in his Inferno, 
we still feel that his understanding is 
quite clear, and his sympathies, with 
every thing human, most fresh and 
unimpaired, We are really at a loss 
to say, whether this work is more re- 
markable for poetical fancy, or in- 
tense feeling, or profound reflection. 
There is much poetry in the inven- 
tion of the characters, and in the si- 
tuations in which they are placed. 
There is an agonizing dissection of the 
human heart, which unveils many of 
its most painful sensibilities ; and there 
is withal a depth and a variety of 
thought on the most interesting of all 
inquiries, which, in its different. re- 
sults, has had so powerful an influ- 
ence on the character and happiness 
of every age, and of none more than 


the present. We shall make our- 
VOL. 


selves better understood, however, 
when we have given a slight sketch of 
the story, and made our readers some- 
what acquainted with the characters 
of this novel. 

Charles de Courey, a young Irish- 
man of genius, great personal attrac- 
tions and fortune, had scarcely enter- 
ed Dublin, where, in his 17th year, 
he was placed at the University, than 
by a singular adventure he rescued 
from the hovel of an old crazy wo- 
man a beautiful young girl, who had 
been carried there by torce, and lay 
concealed. He put her into the hands 
of her relations, ‘put entirely lost sight 
of her for some time afterwards ; till 
one night, he found himself’ placed 
beside her in a Methodist chapel, 
whither he had accompanied a serious 
youth of his acquaintance. She was 
so much occupied with her devotions, 
that she did not recognize him till the 
service was over, when she looked 
upon him with a sinile of so much 
sweetness, that he immediately ad- 
dressed her as an acquaintance ; and 
an elderly lady who was with her, 
begged him to visit at their house. 
This lady was a Mrs Wentworth, one 
of the Evangelical class, and married 
toa gentleman of much less under- 
standing or-heart than herself, and 
much narrower and more bigoted in 
his opinions. ‘The society at their 
house was quite novel to the young 
man, and of a kind which certainly 
had no tendency to give him any good, 
religious impressions. He was in the 
daily practice of hearing the must sa- 
cred subjects discussed in a spirt of 
controversial arrogance, or of the most 
revolting fanaticisin ; and were it not 


.that he loved the fair Eva, he could 


never have submitted to such, com- 
pany. In her pure and gentle man- 
ners he found an attraction which no- 
thing could overcome,—yet she seem- 
ed so heavenly a being, that he had 
not the vanity to think he could in- 
spire her with a mutual passion. The 
agitation of his mind ultimately in- 
paired his health, and brought him to 
the brink of the grave, when the cause 
of his malady was accidentally dis- 
covered, and he was permitted to. ap-= 
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—_ Eva as her destined hus- 


nd. 

Unfortunately, this young man was 
no less volatile than passionate, and 
as obstacles to the success of his 
wishes were removed, he began to be 
less ardent for the attainment of their 
object. Several circumstances gra- 
dually occurred to cool him a little 
towards the lovely Eva,—the tedious 
pertinacity of the family to make him 
a convert to their own peculiar opi- 
uions,—her apparent which 
arose merely from her previous igno- 
rance of passion, and the dread of its 
sinfulness ;—all this wearied and wore 
him out, and prepared him for the 
fatal change in his affections which 
was speedily to happen. A most fas- 
cinating opera-singer appeared on the 
Dublin stage, a woman of' the greatest 
beauty and accomplishments, quite a 
Corinne in short, admitted into the 
first circles, or rather one whose so- 
ciety was courted as the highest dis- 
tinction. De Courcy became constant 
at her parties, and she soon took a 
warm interest in him. Zaira (so 
she was named) deceived herself so 
far as to imagine, that her attachment 
to him was pure friendship, and she 
even pleased herself’ with the idea, 
that she would be delighted with 
forming the minds of him and his 
young wife, an object which, after a 
severe disappointinent she had just 
met with, seemed necessary to give 
her an interest in existence. ‘This 
most delightful and amiable woman 
(for she really was very amiable) had 
the effect, however, of gradually es- 
tranging him from Eva, who suffered 
wofully in comparison with her. The 
contrast is admirably exhibited be- 
tween the shrinking timidity and in- 
efficiency of the one, and the fine ease 
and splendid genius of the other. It 
was scarcely possible for De Courcy 
not to be captivated,—though there 
were occasions when his soul was a- 
gain Eva's, and with a little more 
torce of character she might have fix- 
ed him hers for ever; but she was 
too holy and retiring to comprehend 
his ardours,—yet her affection for him 
was deeper and more powerful than she 
herself knew or could tell. It was 
preying secretly on her vitals, indeed, 
under the feeling ef his inconstancy, 
Zaira at last was to depart, and De 
Courcy came to her to take his last 
farewell,—but they found it impossi- 
ble to separate when the sad moment 
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arrived, and in a frenzy of ion he 
entreated to accompany her. She 


yielded,—but would not immediately 
— of his offered hand. She would 
try him for a year,—they were to 
travel together like brother and sis« 
ter, and if he continued to love 
her, they were then to marry. In 
this manner they went to Paris to- 
gether,—where new objects attracted 
the wandering mind of De Courcy,— 


and he was wearied of the constant 


restraint under which the exactions of 
Zaira’s love kept him. Her eye for 
ever him,—she seemed for 
ever fearful of the distraction of his 
affections,—and she lost them the 
sooner from her constant dread of los« 
ing them. He formed the resolution 
to return home to Eva, who, he heard, 
was dying ;—and, although Zaira’s at- 
tempts to detain him were very pain- 
ful to him, he at last broke away. 
There is something very affecting in 
the detail of her despair, and of the 
fatal path into which it had nearly be- 
trayed her. In the weakness of her 
mind, she listens to infidel arguments, 
which, in her better days, she would 
have despised. She had the religion 
of warm feeling, and of intellectual 
glorying ; and had believed also in 
Revelation, though without much 
knowledge of the grounds of her be- 
lief. All her natural bulwarks fell 
down in the hour of her misery,—she 
fluctuated for a time between super- 
stition and doubt, and at last sum- 
moned all her resolution to the act of 
suicide. this purpose, howe- 
ver, she is diverted by a strong im- 
pulse to return to Ireland ;—she does 
so,—and remains in the neighbour- 
hood of De Courcy without his know- 
ing of it. She at last accidentally 
discovers in the old mad woman, from 
whom, in the beginning of the book, 
De Courcy had rescued Eva,—her own 
mother,—and, more wonderful still, 
that she herself’ is the mother of Eva. 
She rushes to the house of the Went- 
worths,—but barely in time to see the 
eyes of her daughter Eva closed. She 
and De Courcy again meet at the fu- 
neral, but, as is most strikingly stat- 
ed, without the slightest emotion from 
each other’s presence. ‘The thoughts 
of each were now absorbed in the sad 
coffin before them. ‘The men, 
not long after, was buried by the side 
of his lost bride, and, at the early age 
of 19, finished his tumultuous course 
of disordered passion. Zaira continu- 
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ed to live, but a monument of de- 
spondency and woe, and was ever af- 
ter heard to utter the melancholy 
words, ‘‘ My child, I have murdered 
my child.” 

The catastrophe of this tale “ 
seem very strained and unnatural, 
but it is really less so than our 
bare and imperfect sketch makes it 
appear to be. There is something, 
no doubt, radically extravagant in its 
conception, but it is munch better co- 
ioral over than could well be looked 
for ; and it is, perhaps, a piece of ar- 
tifice in our author to make the out- 
set of his story singularly blundering 
and confused, like a man writing on 
without knowing what he is to say 
next, that we may be the more satis- 
fied with its final winding up. 


Non fumum ex fulgore, sed ex fumo dare 
lucem 

Cogitat : ut speciosa dehinc miracula pro- 
mat. 

The tale, indeed, abounds with 
‘* miracula ;” and we are not sure that 
they can always be called “‘ speciosa.” 
There are in it visions, dreams, and 
impulses, in abundance,—besides the 
mad woman, who is a kind of pro- 
phetess in her lunes, and starts up 
every now and then, dancing before 
us ina way to make us giddy. She 
is not a very happy invention, but is 
a sort of decoction of Meg Merrilies, 
the old wicked woman in the Anti- 
quary, and all Miss Ecgeworth’s wild 
Irish women distilled together into 
one “ hell broth.” Indeed, we like 
our author least when he’.does not 
draw from his own stores. It is true 
he has not disfigured Corinne, but 
has given a new and editying view of 
a mind like hers under the terrible 
feeling of religious desertion. Zaira 
is thus original, though an imitation ; 
and is, we conceive, not greatly infe- 
rior to her model. The evangelical 
characters are all admirably imagined, 
—the pure Eva,—the conscientious 
Mrs Wentworth, — her controversial 
husband,—and all the gang of preach- 
ers and elect who assemble within his 

' Indeed, we cannot well con- 
celve any thing better than the tem- 
perate and discriminating manner in 
which our author has walked over this 
delicate ground. He exposes, with a 
powerful hand, the follies of the me- 
thodistical system, and its bad effects 
on the minds both of its professors and 
of those who are merely lookers on ; 
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—yet his best characters are all among 
this order,—and, although their fi- 
culties are cramped and depressed by 
the narrowness of their creed, they are 
still eminent examples of the power 
of genuine piety. Take the instance 
of Mrs Wentworth. 

‘* She appeared about fifty years of age ; 
her person was plain, but her clear com- 
manding eye, the severe simplicity of her 
manners, and consciousness of perfect sin- 
cerity accompanying every ated re utter- 
ed, and communicating itself irresistibly to 
her hearers, made one respect her the mo- 
ment they beheld her, and love her a very 
few moments afterwards. Withdrawn and 
recollected from the embarrassment of the 
preceding night, her manner appeared 
comparatively cold, but it was rather the 
coldness of habit than of character; there 
was more, too, of the measured and limit- 
ed phraseology of the Evangelical people 
in her conversation, but when she con- 
tinued to speak for any time, one easily 
saw that the range of her mind was far 
more extensive than that of the objects to 
which it was confined. She herself ap- 
peared to feel this self-imposed constraint, 
and to escape from it, from time to time, 
but soon returned again, and the final im- 
pression which she left was that of strong 
sense, rigid rectitude of principle and con- 
duct, and a temper and heart naturally 
warm, but subdued by the power of reli- 
gion.” 


husband is an admirable con< 
trast. 


“¢ Calvinism, Calvinism was everything 
with him; his expertness in the five points 
would have foiled even their redoubtable 
refuter Dr Whitby himself; but his theo- 
logy, having obtained full possession of his 
head, seemed so satisfied with its conquest, 
that it never ventured to invade his heart. 
His mind was completely filled with a sys- 
tem of doctrines, and his conversation with 
a connexion of phrases, which he often ut- 
tered mechanically, but sometimes with a 
force that imposed not only on others, but 
on himself. In this state he was perhaps 
as happy as he could be, for he had a gra- 
tifying sense of his own importance, and 
his conscience was kept tranquil by listen- 
ing to or repeating sounds, which to him 
had all the effect of things. Never was 
Mirabeau’s acute remark, that ** words 
are things,” more strongly verified, than 
in the case of Mr Wentworth’s religion.” 

The death-bed of the sainted Eva 
made him at last feel the distinction. 
She entreated her aunt that she might 
die in private, and not surrounded by 
preachers. 

* Wentworth, who was in the room, 
did not like her last sentiments; he could 
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not bear that a niece of his, brought up in 
the very strictest sect of Evangelical reli- 
gion, should thus depart without leaving 
a memorable article for the obituary of 
an Evangelical Magazine. He had ex- 
pected this at least from her. He had 
(unconsciously in his own mind) drama- 
tized her whole dying scene, and made a 
valuable addition to the testimony of those 
who die in all the orthodoxy of genuine 
Calvinism. ‘ My dear Eva,’ said he, ap- 
proaching her bed, and softening his voice 
to its softest tones, * I trust that 1 am not 
to discover, in your last words, a failure 
from the faith for which the saints are de- 
sired to contend earnestly, and to resist 
even unto blood. I trust that your ap- 
proach to the valley of the shadow of death 
does not darken your view of the five points, 
those immutable foundations on which the 
foundation of the gospel rests, namely,’— 
and Wentworth began reckoning on his 
fingers; Mrs Wentworth in vain made 
signs to him,—he went on as far as ‘ im- 
puted righteousness,” when Eva, lifting her 
wasted hand, he became involuntarily si- 
lent. ‘ My dear uncle,’ said the dying 
Christian, ‘ the language of man is as the 
dust in the balance’ to me now. I am on 
the verge of the grave, and all the wretch- 
ed distinctions that have kept men at war 
for centuries, seem to me as nothing. I 
know that ‘ salvation is of grace through 
faith,’ and knowing that, I aim satisfied. 
Man inay disigure divine truth, but never 
can make it more plain. Oh, my dear un- 
cle, I am fast approaching that place where 
there is neither Jew or Greek, barbarian or 
Scythian, bondman, or free, but Christ is 
all in all. Speak no more of points which 
I cannot understand ; but feel that the re- 
ligion of Christ is a religion of the soul,— 
that its various denominations, which I 
have heard so often discussed. and with so 
little profit, are of light avail, compared 
with its vital predominance overour hearts 
and lives. I call,” said she, collecting her 
hollow voice to utter the words strongly, 
* I call two awful witnesses to my appeal, 
the hour of death, and the day of judg- 
ment ;—they are witnesses against all the 
souls. Oh, my dear uncle, how will you 
stand their testimony? You have heard 
much of the oe of religion, but I 
fear you have yet to learn its power.’ She 
paused ; for dim as her eyes were hourly 
growing, she could see the tears runnin 

fast down Wentworth’s rugged cheeks,’ 
Ke. 


‘othing can be more beautiful and 
affecting than all this scene, and the 
whole character, indeed, of this ami- 
able girl,—yet there is a fine mo- 
ral in the representation of the bad 
_ effects, even upon her mind, of the 
contracted system in which she had 
been educated. With a little more 
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play of thought, and indulgence of af- 
fection, she would have fixed her lo. 
ver,—become a valuable and beloved 
wife,—and none of the misery which 
followed from his wandering would 
ever have befallen ! 

While our author is thus at home 
in all the bad and the good of 
evangelical religion, (our readers, we 
trust, will see that we are usin 
the term according to the cant ac. 
ceptation of the age, not in its origi- 
nal sense, for in that sense it can in- 
clude nothing but what is good,) he 
no less admirably represents the phi- 
losophical religion of Zaira in her best 
days,—the atheism of some of her 
Parisian associates,—and the sad de« 
pression of her spirit amidst doubts 
and misery. In all this nothing is o- 
verstrained, but all is most naturally 
and candidly exhibited. Her bursts 
of natural piety are beautiful, but they 
float pg the surface of her soul ;— 
even the arguments of infidelity are 
given fairly and without any attempt 
to distort them ;—but how fine is the 
result of the whole! With all Zaira’s 
powersof mind and hershining virtues, 
she has, in the hour of misfortune and 
disappointment, no anchor upon which 
her soul can steady itself,—while the 
simple Eva, educated in the darkest 
and most contracted views of Christi- 
anity, yet finds its blessed consolations 
smoothing her passage to the grave ! 
In this representation, we really think 
our author has done an invaluable 
service to the cause of true religion. 
He keenly satirizes the follies which 
disfigure it. He pourtrays, in all 
their most dazzling and brilliant co« 
lours, those qualities of mind which 
seem able to stand without its sup- 
port, and upon their own strength 
and enduring stability ;—yet, in the 
hour of tria), all these meteor glories 
vanish, and Religion is left alone to 
support the trembling soul as it is 
sinking in the waves of darkness 
and of death. We must now, howe- 
ver, give a imen or two of the fas< 
cinating Zaira. Take her first ap- 
pearance. 


** The curtain rose, and a few moments 
after she entered. She rushed so rapidly 
on the stage, and burst with such an over- 
whelming cataract of sound on the ear, 1 
a bravura that seemed com apparently 
not to task, but to defy the human voice, 
that all eyes were dazzled, and all ears 
stunned, and several minutes elapsed be- 
fore a thunder of applause testified the a% 
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tonishment from which the audience ap- 
peared scarcely then to respire. She was 
in the character of a Princess, alternately 
reproaching and supplicating a tyrant for 
the fate of her lover; and such was the 
perfect self-possession, or rather the force 
with which she entered into the character, 
that she no more noticed the applauses that 
thundered round her, than if she had been 
the individual she represented ; and such 
was the illusion of her figure, her costume, 
her voice, and her attitudes, that in a few 
moments the inspiration with which she 
was agitated was communicated to every 
spectator. The sublime and sculptor-like 
perfection of her form,—the classical yet un- 


studied undulation of her attitudes, almost. 


conveying the idea of a Sybil or a prophet- 
ess, under the force of ancient,inspiration,— 
the resplendent and almost overpowering 
lustre of her beauty, her sunlike eyes, her 
snowy arms, her drapery blazing with dia- 
monds, yet falling round her figure in 
folds as light as if the zephyrs had flung 
it there, and delighted to sport among its 
wavings,-—her imperial loveliness, at once 
attractive and commanding, and her voice 
developing all that nature could give, or 
art could teach,—maddening the ignorant 
with the discovery of a new sense, and dar- 
ing the scientific beyond the bounds of ex- 
pectation or of experience, mocking their 
amazement, and leaving the ear breathless. 
All these burst at once on Charles, whose 
heart, and senses, and mind reeled in in- 
toxication, and felt pleasure annihilated by 
its own excess.” 


Poor Eva, too, was a musician, but 
ina different way. One night, after 
leaving the theatre, De Courcy wan- 
dered into the Evangelical meeting- 


house, where a hymn was in recita- 
tion. 


‘* The congregation had dispersed, (all 
but the private singers, who remained to 
practice ;) the lights too, except a very few 
hear the organ where the singers stood, 
were all extinguished, so that the building 
was very dark. Round the organ there 
was a strong blaze of light, stronger from 
the contrast. Charles could see all the fi- 
gures distinctly, though quite invisible to 
them from the darkness that filled the bo- 
dy of the chapel. They sung some hymns, 
and their solemn quict harmony, without 
applause, the echoes dying through the 
empty aisles, soothed and solemnized him. 
It was like a fine twilight after a burning 
day. The music suddenly changed ; they 
sung the Hallelujah chorus from the Mes- 
siah. The solemnity of the well selected 
words, the sublimity of the harmony, the 
awful repetition of the sounds ‘ for ever 
and ever—Hallelujah, Hallelujah!’ forcing 
the idea of eternity on the mind by their 
endless recurrence, thrilled through De 


Courcy’s heart. And when the sweet and 
powerful voice of Eva sustaining the upper 
part, dwelt on the ascending notes, repeat- 
ing * King of Kings, and Lord of Lords,” 
while all the other parts continued the 
ceaseless solemn iteration, * for ever and 
ever,’ De Courcy felt as if he listened to the 
songs of angels. There was nothing around 
him to disturb or divide the impression on 
his senses or his mind ; no crowds, no bra- 
vos, no glare of lights, no stifling, and yet 
intoxicating heat. He was alone, almost 
in darkness, and the figures so far above 
him, the light falling on them alone, and 
the unearthly music, exalted him for some 
moments beyond himself. He saw Eva 
separated from him high in a region of 
light and harmony, uttering in these awful 
words a last farewell, and returning to that 
God from whom her rash and unhappy 
love had divided her for a season. * Am [ 
then losing her ?” he exclaimed with horror. 
* For ever and ever,’ repeated the voices, 
* for ever and ever.” 


We are quoting, we are well aware, 
too much ; and we have run off from 
Zaira without intending it. We have 
seen her in her glory, take her in her 
wretchedness. 


*¢ She was found stretched on the earth, 
drenched in her cold tears, colder than the 
dew that drenched her garments from head 
to foot. They bore her to her apartment, 
but for several days she was very ill, and 
even deranged. Her intellects (those in- 
tellects so powerful, so worshipped) were 
sunk below infancy, even as wild and weak 
as dotage. The struggle of religion and 
love was obviously predominant in the 
wanderings of her intellect. Strange and” 
rich fragments might be picked up amid 
the burning ruin, as the conflagration of 
Corinth produced the extraordinary me- 
tallic amalgamation known by the name of 
Corinthian brass. She called for the cross, 
and Madame St Maur, who, since the re- 
turn of the Bourbons, had become une tres 
bonne Catholique, inquired for a crucifix 
among the servants. One was produced. 
* Flold it near me,’ cried Zaira, ‘ let the 
blood drop on me; one drop will purify 
my heart.’ They held it close to her,—then 
she mistook the figure on the cross for that 
of De Courcy ; she kissed it in that agony 
of devotion which love produces when 
mingled with the sentiments of religion. 
It was frightful to see her. At one time 
she implored it to pray for her as the repre- 
sentative of Christ.—at another time she 
prayed to it as the image of De Courcy.” 


We have now done ; yet we are sa- 
tisfied that we have given a very tame 
and imperfect view of this powerful 
and instructive novel. Mr Maturin 
has at last found his great powers, and. 
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their legitimate use. He has still, 
no doubt, many excrescences and 
effervescences to remove and to work 
off, but these he will discover for him- 
self. Let him continue to have in 
view, as we think he has in this work, 
the improvement of mankind in their 
highest capacity, as intellectual, moral, 
and religious beings,—let him still 
regulate his genius by the love and 
the spirit of truth, and he will find 
and keep his place among the genuine 
lights of our age ! 


Travels through some parts of Germa- 
ny, Poland, Moldavia, and Tur- 
key. By Avam Neate, M. D. 
late Physician to the British Em- 
bassy at Constantinople, Physician 
to the Forces, and Member of the 
Royal College of’ Physicians of Lon- 
don. London. 4to, 1818. pp. 
295. 


TraveLters may be divided into 
two classes ; one of professed travel- 
lers, who undertake the journey for 
the purpose of describing the country 
through which it is to be made ; the 
other, that of gentlemen travellers, 
or those who, journeying for amuse- 
ment, or professional avocations, sit 
down to describe, en passant, the 
leading objects by whieh their route 
has been diversified. Different laws 
apply to these two species of travel- 
lers. From the one we demand a 
systematic and elaborate description 
of the countries visited ; but from the 
other, our claims are more moderate. 
If they communicate a detached se- 


_ ries of curious and useful information, 


or, if they even serve to enliven a 
leisure hour, their modest pretensions 
are amply fulfilled. Often, indeed, 
these lighter sketches, when drawn 
by a masterly hand, — a greater 
charm, and excite livelier images, 
than more elaborate delineations. 
These observations will be found ap- 
plicable to Dr Neale, who, both in 
the letters from Spain, which have 
already made him advantageously 
known, and in the present work, be- 
longs to the class of gentlemen tra- 
vellers. Led by circumstances to tra- 
yel through countries that lie out of 
the usual tract, he has traced, in a 
manner at once Bay» agreeable, and 
intelligent, the leading objects which 
occurred in his route. He shews him- 
self master of that histori¢ and classic 


[April 
lore which heightens so much the in- 
terest of scenes on which great actions 
have been performed ; yet he has not 
suffered this to divert him from an ace 
curate picture of their present condi- 
tion. In short, there are few indeed 
of this class of travellers whose qua- 
lifications can be compared to those of 
Dr Neale. The interest of the jour. 
ney is greatly heightened by its lying 
so much out of the common route. 
The public has long been, and pro- 
bably will long continue to be, glutted 
with tours over the beaten plains of 
France and Italy ; but the forests of 
Poland, and the vast plains watered 
by the Danube, are very seldom visit- 
ed by such an observer as Dr Neale. 

In prosecuting this journey, our 
author first landed on the Danish 
coast, and proceeded by Altona, Ham- 
burgh, and Schwerin, to Berlin; 
thence by Dresden and Prague to 
Vienna, and from that capital direct- 
ed his course through Polish Galli- 
cia, Moldavia, and along the coasts of 
the Black Sea, to Constantinople. 

The coast of Holstein, on which Dr 
Neale first landed, is so flat, as to be 
defended from the inroad of the sea 
by dikes, not of that powerful de- 
scription which preserve Holland from 
inundation, but formed of earth, 
bound together with straw ropes. 
The mode of employing this singular 
cement is thus described. 


‘* The workmen having a bundle of 
Straw near them, kneel down on the ex- 
ternal slope of the dyke, and having twist- 
ed a rope of about two inches in thickness, 
thrust it into the earth of the embank- 
ment to the depth of several inches, by 
means of a forked chisel. To the remain- 
ing end of the rope, they twist more straw, 
and again press it into the earth at inter- 
vals of six or eight inches, proceeding in 
this manner regularly along the dyke from 
top to bottom, each straw rope being laid 
close to the preceding, as regularly as the 
bands of a beehive. The grass speedily 
springing up between these ropes, binds 
the whole surface together with its roots, 
and presents a yielding elastic cover to the 
waves of the sea, against which they pro- 
duce little effect. The quantity of straw 
consumed annually in these repairs is, no 
doubt, immense, as it is necessary to renew 
these ropes whenever they become decayed, 
but such is the amazing fertility of the in- 
closed soil, that the farmers are y 
repaid, and the roofs of the barns and farm- 
houses being all thatched with bog-reeds, 
which are extremely durable, the straw 
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from the fields is entirely set apart for the 
repairs of the dykes.” 


The picture of a Danish farm house 
is very curious. 


«* During this day’s journey, we had se- 
veral opportunities of surveying the inte- 
riors of the farm houses, which are gene- 
rally built upon the same plan, having ex- 
ternally tie appearance of large barns, 
with folding doors at each end of sufficient 
size to admit loaded waggons; and, in- 
deed, on stopping to bait our horses, our 
(Schwager) postillion invariably drove in 
at one door, and took his departure by the 
other. On one hand are the apartments 
occupied by the farmer and his family, on 
the other the stable, cow-house, dairy, and 
piggery ; in the centre, a large space, set 
apart for the waggons, ploughs, harrows, 
and other implements of husbandry, and 
over head the granary and hayloft. We 
were often agreeably surprised at finding 
the apartments of the farmer’s family, fur- 
nished with a degree of comfort and neat- 
ness almost bordering upon luxury ; every 
article was substantially good in itself, and 
was preserved in the greatest order and 
cleanliness. ‘Thus, white muslin curtains, 
with fringes and draperies, covered the 
windows ; looking-glasses and chests of 
drawers were placed around; excellent 
large feather beds, and a profusion of the 
best well-bleached linen displayed the in- 
dustry of the good housewives, while their 
dinner tables were equally well supplied 
with damask cloths and snowy white nap- 
kins. Near the doors of the dairies were 
ranged quantities of large, singularly shap- 
ed, brass and copper vessels, bright as mir- 
rors, resembling those groupes of * still 
life’ which so often adorn the corners of 
the pictures of T’eniers, Jordaens, and other 
Dutch and Flemish artists. The dimen- 
sions of some of these buildings are sur- 
prising; 1 paced one which was 110 yards 
long, resembling, in extent, the area of 
Westminster Hall. On the tops of their 
roofs are generally displayed a set of ant- 
lers, and a weathercock ; on others, two 
horses’ heads are carved out in wood, and 
announce the rank of the inhabitants ; the 
antlers, or rather bulls’ horns, denoting 
the house of a tenant, the horses’ heads 
that of a landed proprietor.” 


_ Our author, we think, excels par- 
ticularly in giving a rapid and pictur- 
esque coup d oeil of the cities through 
which he We cannot, how- 
ever, afford room for his description 
of Hamburgh, except that he repre- 
Sents it in general as 


“ A dirty ill-ventilated town, with nar- 
row lanes, old wooden houses, dampcellars, 
the environs covered with marshes, and a 
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very dense population confined within a 
smal) space surrounded with high walls.” 


He adds, 


** The streets in Hamburg, with very 
few exceptions, such as the Newall, the 
Admiralty street, and the Old and New 
Steinwig, are narrow crooked dirty lanes, 
without side flags, pent in by lofty houses 
six or seven stories high, leaning over the 
heads of the passengers.” 


Having passed Schwerin, he enters 
on the deep sandy plain of Prussia, 
the comforts of travelling through 
which are thus pictured. 


** | was soon made sensible of the mi- 
series incident to travelling through the 
deep sands of Prussia. Indeed, the ex- 
cessive irksomeness of a journey through 
that country cannot be well described. 
Sterile dreary flats extend on every side, to 
render which fertile the industry of man 
seems struggling against the complicated 
austerity of a severe sky, and a rigid mi- 
litary government. Bad post-houses, un- 
civil post-masters, sulky drivers, jaded 
horses, and most abominable roads, are the 
agreeable attendants of Prussian posting ; 
the only consolatory circumstance is the 
recurrence of the large mile stones of red 
granite, shaped like obelisks, which meet the 
traveller's eye from time to time ; «nd an- 
nounce a hope that he may at length come 
to the end of these weary stages; it is 
above all things singular to contemplate 
the effects of a strictly military régime 
upon the conduct and character even of 
the civil servants of the government. Pro 
tected by his royal livery, the Prussian 
postillion saunters on at the rate of one 
German mile an hour, and no bribes, en- 
treaties, or threats, can induce him to ex- 
ceed the regulation, or spur his horse into 
a smart trot, even where the roads will 
permit such a wonderful exertion ; with 
all the provoking phlegm inherent to his 
character, he grins sardonically in your 
face, drops his reins on the necks of the ro- 
sinante post-horses, and taking out his 
everlasting mcer-schaum tobacco-pipe, his 
tinder-box, and flint, goes on chipping for 
half an hour, till he lights the sluggish 
weed ; whiffs the nauscous fumes in your 
face, mounts or dismounts to arrange his 
wretched ragged harness, ever and anon 
cracks his greasy whip, merely to keep 
himself awake, or puffs harsh discord from 
the cracked tube of his battered post-horn ; 
and if he ever docs venture to urge his 
steeds, it is only upon the dislocating sur- 
face of some ruined were 6 when he 

to break the springs of your berline, 

delay you at some village where he 

may drink a triple portion of brandy wine 
schnaps.” 
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We cannot omit the following live- 
ly sketch, which introduces the de- 
scription of the Prussian capital. 


‘* No contrast can well be more striking 
than that presented by the cities of Berlin 
and Hamburg. None of the offensive pe- 
culiarities in the appearance of the latter 
city are here visible; the traveller, in the 
course of sixty miles, seems to have borrow- 
ed the wings of time, and outstripping the 
slow and gradual progression of the arts 
for four centuries, finds himself on a sud- 
den, placed as it were in the midst of an 
Italian city, surrounded with wide and dry 
streets, spacious squares, avenues, bridges, 
porticoes, palaces, triumphal arches, sta- 
tues, and cupolas, and instead of the jut- 
ting abutments of mean brick buildings, 
beholds on all sides the ample proportions 
of stately edifices—the triumph of human 
industry over the sterility of nature, a mo- 
dern Palmyra raised by the wand of an 
enchanter amidst the hyperborean deserts 
of Brandenburgh.” 


After leaving Berlin, our author 
reached the Saxon territory. We 
were pleised with the following pic- 
ture of a Saxon village. 

*¢ The aspect of a Saxon village awakens 
strange feelings in the breast of a British 
traveller. The small churches, with their 
square -bell towers, and Saxon horse-shoe 
arches ; the zigzag ornaments and billets 
encircling the porches; the very tomb- 
stones around the church yards, with the 
mouldering graves shaded by ample yew 
trees; the neatness of the houses, and de- 
cent cleanliness of the inhabitants, the 
very expression of integrity in their looks, 
all proclaim a common origin, and recall 
the recollections of our Anglo-Saxon an- 
cestors, that race of freemen to whom Eng- 
land is indebted for the first germs of the 
religious spirit, freedom of thought and 
honest industry, which characterise her 
present inhabitants beyond all surrounding 
nations.” 

Dresden, from Dr Neale’s descrip- 
tion, appears to be one of the finest 
cities in Europe, both as to nature 
and art; and its vicinity is rendered 
attractive by the picturesque situa- 
tions of Konigstein and Mussen. For 
the details, however, we must refer 
to the work ; and shall only present 
our readers with the interesting gene- 
ral view of the situation and tortunes 
of Saxony. 


** In taking leave of Dresden, it is me- 
lancholy to remark, that its history, in one 
striking particular, is an exception to that 
of almost every capital city in Europe, 
namely, the decrease of the population for 
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Capri 
the last sixty years. In 1755 the census 
then taken showed a population of 63,209 
individuals. But in 1770 and 1772, it 
had decreased to 45,000, and since that 
time has never exceeded 58,000. The mor. 
tality now amounts to 1800, one in 32, 
while the marriages do not exceed 400 
annually, and every year the number of 
still-born and illegitimate children ig in. 
creasing. The native writers refer this 
falling off to various causes, such as the 
dearness of fuel and of provisions, and the 
host of petty regraters and forestallers who 
enhance the prices of all the necessaries of 
life. To the honour of the Saxons, how- 
ever, it may here be observed, that they 
are the most loyal people in Germany. 
Notwithstanding the weight of their taxa- 
tion ; notwithstanding their difference of 
religion from that of the royal family ; in 
spite of the mistakes of their policy, and 
the misfortunes which have been heaped on 
the people in consequence of the real or 
supposed delinquencies of their governors ; 
there is no nation more sincerely attached 
to their royal family than the Saxons, and 
no people that possess more real and ge- 
nuine patriotism. Dragged into disastrous 
wars by the imbecility of their ministers, 


they have suffered all the calamities in- 


cident to the occupation and pillage of 
their country by foreign armies. Still 
they have borne their misfortunes with a 
manly and cheerful fortitude, which we 
may in vain look for in surrounding states. 
They have given vent to no murmurings, 
no repinings, no disloyalty, no cowardly 
evasion either of taxation or privations. 
Trusting to their own industry, and to the 
integrity and equity of their individual 
characters, they have cheerfully put their 
shoulders to the wheel, and will, ere long, 
rescue their country from the abyss of dis- 
tress, in which it is at present plunged, a 
distress not indeed arising from their own 
ambition, but from their unfortunate local 
situation, and the ungenerous conduct of 
those powers from whom they had a right 
to expect a very different treatment.” 


Our author now enters Bohemia, 
and arrives at Prague, the description 
of which acquires a solemn interest 
from the train of warlike events of 
which it has been the theatre, and 
from the recollection of the glorious 
but fatal struggles of the infant re- 
formers. 


** The name of seems to have 
been recorded in characters of blood ; the 
battles and sieges of which it has been so 
often the theatre, make it in a degree more 
familiar to one’s imagination than that of 
most other German towns. Its aspect 1s 
forlorn and d : wide deserted streets, 


dirty Jews, and ing monks, ruinous 
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palaces, and mouldering Gothic churches, 
are the first objects to greet a traveller’s 
eye on his entrance.” 


He afterwards remarks, 


“+ Tt is affecting even at the present day to 
stand on an eminence amid the ruined ci- 
tadel of Prague, and survey the scenes of 
those religious wars. But after contem- 
plating with due reverence the Videchon, 
the Wisse-gorod, and the Chapel of Em- 
maus, where the bones of the Hussite 
leaders repose, it is not a little mortifying 
to view the parapets of that bridge, so of- 
ten the scene of their triumphs, now covered 
with a long line of gilt and varnished 
statues, and to reflect that in Bohemia, 
where so much blood has flowed in defence 
of liberty of conscience, the superstitions of 
the Catholic Church have extinguished even 
the semblance of religious freedom; and 
that the advancement of the human mind 
has been cramped and retarded by the be- 
numbing influence of bigotry and error. 
The seat of government has been transfer- 
red to Vienna, and learning has fled to 
more favoured regions ; the university of 
40,000 students can now scarcely boast the 
attendance of 400 ragged boys, and deso- 
lation fills up the vacancies of a metropo- 
lis which once gave the law in morals, 
science, and politics, to the rest of the Ger- 
man empire. 


Vienna presents a much more 
cheerful picture. 


‘** Travellers of every nation seem to 
have vied with each other in proclaiming 
the many charms of this delightful capital, 
which surpasses in attractions all its Ger- 
man rivals. The beauty of its sylvan en- 
virons, the richness of its public collec- 
tions, the attractions of its opera, theatres, 
and public amusements; the abundance 
and cheapness of its markets, the magnifi- 
cence of its buildings, and the hospitality 
and affability of its inhabitants ; all contri- 
bute to distinguish most pre-eminently the 
capital of the Austrian States. The com- 
mercial man might prefer Hamburg; the 
military parade of Berlin possesses attrac- 
tions for the soldier ; the artist and miner- 
alogist would probably tarry at Dresden ; 
but he whose pursuits are the acquisition 
of general knowledge, and the charms of 
society, would abandon all those cities for 
Vienna. Every liberal pursuit may be 
here indulged, every taste cultivated and 
improved, knowledge and science acquir- 
ot the unoccupied by study 
or business, agreeably passed in the v 
best society. Is he fon of Gothic Bai 
tecture? he may muse amidst the aisles 
and cloisters of the church of St Stephen, 
one of the finest specimens of art in Ger- 
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to the utmost: Do sylvan beauties please 
him ? the retreats of the Prater along the 
banks of the Danube afford the tinest ranges 
for picturesque excursions: Is painting 
dear to him? the Imperial gallery offers 
him 1300 pictures of every school, from 
the infancy to the’ very perfection of art : 
while the Imperial library will gratify his 
taste for study, and the collection of an- 
tiques, arranged by the science of a Win- 
kelmann, will instruct and accomplish him. 
He may study the art of war amidst the 
arsenals and fortifications of the city, and 
acquire in turn, every science within a 
circle not exceeding the area of St James’s 
Park.” 


The account of all the institutions 
for literature, the arts, charities, and 
military objects, is given in detail, 
and will be found very deserving of 
attention. ‘The arrangements for 
these purposes appear to be excellent. 
Much seems due to the Emperor Jo- 
seph II. of whom our author has 
given us a higher idea than seems 
generally to prevail in Europe. The 
higher ranks appear devoted to parade 
and sensual indulgence, to the grati« 
fication of which even their enormous 
incomes are not sufficient ; while the 
lower orders are equally remarkable 
for sobriety, order, and good conduct. 

Travellers from Vienna to Constan- 
tinople go either through Hungary 
and Transylvania, or through Galicia 
and Moldavia. Our author was in- 
duced by circumstances to prefer the 
latter route ; fortunately for his read- 
ers, since it is one much less fre- 
quented and described. In_ passing 
through Moravia, he had occasion to 
observe the rising state of the woollen 
manufacture. Brunn, formerly dis- 
tinguished only by the gigantic 
strength of its fortress, now promises 
to become the Leeds of Austria. Ol« 
mutz, and other cities, also carry on 
the manufacture to a great extent. 
On entering Poland, they found the 
roads covered with conscripts, who 
were dragged along to join the armies. 
They began, soon after, to meet those 
hordes, of various aspect, which were 
pouring from the depths of Tartary 
to subvert the empire of Napoleon. 
Our author here makes some obser- 
vations on the effects of the Polish 
partition ; and though we are not al- 
together prepared to close with his 
inferences, yet, as being made from 
actual observation, and without any 
apparent political bias, they appear 
very deserving of notice. 
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“« How much absurdity has been said 
and written on the subject of the partition 
of Poland! Let us grant that it was at- 
tended with enormous atrecities, that much 
innocent blood was spilt, and that all the 
ties of honour and hospitality were violat- 
ed by the partitioning powers ; let us be- 
wail the gallant Kosciusko, let us deplore 
his glorious fall ; let us execrate the ambi- 
tion of Frederick and Catharine, and la- 
ment the weakness of Joseph the Second : 
Jet us allow the bad example shown to ca- 
binets, and exclaim with Gentz on its mis- 
chievous consequences to the rest of Europe; 
but, at the same time, let us listen to the 
voices of the Poles, and we shall learn, 
that ‘ the fatal partition,’ though a curse 
to all the world besides, has to them been 
the greatest of blessings. Every person 
has gained, excepting a few vain, selfish, 
pampered magnates, who abused their 


overgrown power, and were a. perpetual 


source of misery to the unfortunate serfs 
whom Providence had committed to their 
care. If ever there was a country where 
* might constituted right,’ that country 
was Poland ; the most dreadful oppression, 
the most execrable tyranny, the most wan- 
ton cruelties, were daily exercised by the 
nobles upon their unfortunate peasants. 
Let us quote a few facts ; they will s 
volumes. A Polish peasant’s life was held 
of the same value with one of his horned 
cattle ; if his lord slew him, he was fined 
only one hundred Polish florins, or two 
pounds sixteen shillings sterling. If, on 
the other hand, a man of ignoble birth 
dared to raise his hand against a noble- 
man, death was the inevitable punishment. 
If any one presumed to question the nobi- 
lity of a magnate, he was forced to prove 
his assertion or suffer death; nay, if a 
werful man chose to take a fancy to the 
d of his humbler neighbour, and to 
erect a land-mark upon it, and if that land- 
mark remained for three days, the poor 
man. lost his possession. ‘The atrocious 
cruclties which were habitually exercised 
are hardly credible, A Masalki caused his 
hounds to devour a peasant who happened 
to frighten his horse; a Radzivil had the 
belly of one of his subjects ripped open to 
thrust his feet into it, hoping thereby to be 
cured of a malady which tormented him. 
Still there were laws in Poland, but: how 
were they executed ?—A peasant going to 
the market at Warsaw, met a man who 
had just then assassinated another; he 
seized the murderer, bound him, and hav- 
ing placed him in his waggon, er with 
the murdered corpse, went to deliver him 
up to the nearest Staroste or Justice of 
Peace. On arriving he was asked if he 
had ten ducats to pay for his interference, 
and upon his answering in the negative, 
he was sent back with his dead and living 
lumber. After this fact we cannot be sur- 
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to, that it cost a merchant of 

arsaw fourteen hundred ducats to con- 
vict and execute two robbers who had 
plundered him : joined to all this injustice, 
there reigned in Poland the most barbar. 
ous ignorance and superstition. The mo. 
rals of the people were, and continue to be, 
nearly at the lowest point of debasement. 
Female chastity is a virtue unknown in 
Poland. From the highest to the lowest 
rank there prevails the most dreadful li- 
centiousness; there are, no doubt, some 
honourable exceptions; yet they are but 
exceptions to the general tenor of conduct. 
The male sex are proportionably profli- 
gate; drunkenness, gluttony, and sensu- 
ality prevail toa degree unknown in other 
countries of Europe. Education is, in ge- 
neral, much neglected, the lower class be- 
ing unable to obtain the means of instruc. 
tion ; and in the higher walks of life, as 
may be easily conceived, where no man is 
assured of the legitimacy of his offspring, 
a total indifference prevails as to the train- 
ing of the doubtful brood. They are 
therefore neglected from their cradles, and 
left to the wild exercise of every passion, 
undisciplined, untutored, uncontrolled. 
Endowed by nature with great personal 
beauty, the young Polish nobleman makes 
the tour of France and Germany, engrafts 
on his own native stock of vice those of 
every capital which he visits, and after di- 
lapidating his revenues, returns to his pa- 
ternal estate attended with a train of French 
valets, cooks, and parasites, and all the 
paraphernalia of modern luxury, to wal- 
low in sensuality, and die prematurely of 
acquired disease. Yet such is the race that 
writers have joined in bewailing as the vic- 
tims of ambition and the martyrs of patriot- 
ism.”’ 

We must now hasten on to Molda- 
via, of the aspect of which we cannot 
give a better idea than in Dr Neale’s 
own words. 


“* The aspect of Moldavia is very singu- 
lar, perhaps at this era unique. There are 
two other districts in Europe which proba- 
bly once resembled it greatly, but the a 
gress of civilization and agriculture, dur- 
ing the course of a few centuries, has al- 
tered them, whilst Moldavia remains in its 
primitive state. It is intersected with 
marshes and small lakes in a d curl- 
ous beyond all description. Mecklenburg, 
Strelitz, and La Vendée, in France, were 
formerly in the same state. La Vendée 
is now nearly drained dry, and the lakes of 
Mecklenburg are filling up. All these 
three countries were inhabited by the Ve- 
nedic nations, or the people who dwelt on 
fens; the same tribes who first inhabited 
that part of England now called Cam- 
bridgeshire. The ancient Venedi appear to 
have been, like the Dutch of the present 
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day, the Beavers of the human race—all 
their settlements were upon the banks of 
small rivers and lakes, or by the sides of 
fens. What instinct could have led them 
to choose such situations in preference to 
others, it is difficult at this time to con- 
jecture, but it is more than probable that 
their diet was fish and the flesh of water 
birds ; and finding probably that the ef- 
fluvia from the marshes was best obviated 
by covering them with water, they con- 
structed dams across the narrows and ra- 
pids of the small rivers, and filled the mar- 
shy hollows with water, around which they 
dwelt in security, and lived upon the sal- 
mon and wild fowl which fattened in these 
artificial lakes. Most of the rivers in Mol- 
davia are at this hour intersected with 
weirs, which dam the waters, and form 
ponds; mills are built on these weirs, 
and the villages are placed around them.” 


After passing through Jassy, (the 
of which our author gives a very live- 
ly and picturesque description, we soon 
arrive at Constantinople, but regret 
much to find our allotted space ex- 
hausted, for even on this beaten 
— Dr Neale has gleaned a good 

eal of novelty. We cannot, how- 
ever, omit the following ge, 
which gives us a livelier idea than we 
have anywhere previously attained, of 
the general effect, if it may be so called, 
of this vast and barbarous metropolis 
of the East. 


“ It would be difficult for any imagina- 
tion, even the most romantic or distemper- 
ed, to associate in close array all the incon- 
gruous and discordant objects which may 
be contemplated, even within a few hours’ 
perainbulation, in and around the Turkish 
capital. ‘The barbarous extremes of mag- 
nificence and wretchedness ; of power and 
weakness; of turpitude and magnanimity ; 
of profligacy and sanctity ; of cruelty and 
humanity, are all to be seen juinbied to- 
gether in the most sublime or offensive 
combinations. The majesty and magniti- 
cence of nature, crowned with all the gran- 
deur of human art, contrasted with the 
atrocious effects of unrestrained woul, 
and brutalising inherent degeneracy, 
up the vacant spaces of this varied picture. 

‘* The howlings of ten thousand dogs 
te-echoing through the deserted streets all 
the live-long might, chase you betimes 
from your pillow; approaching your win- 
dow you are by the rays of nd 
rising sun gilding the snowy summits 
Mount kam sr the beautiful shores of 
the sea of Marmora, the point of Chalcedon, 
and the town of Scutari: midway your eye 
ranges with delight over the marble domes 


of St Sophia, the gilded pinnacles of the 
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Seraglio glittering amidst groves of perpe- 
tual verdure, the long jain of ancient 
aqueducts, and spiry minarets of a thou- 
sand mosques. While you contemplate 
this superb scenery, the thunders of artil- 
lery burst upon your ear, and, directing 
your eye to the quarter whence the sound 
proceeds, you may behold, proudly sailing 
around the point of the Seraglio, the splen- 
did navy of the Ottomans, returning with 
the annual tributes of Egypt. The curl. 
ing volumes of smoke ascending from the 
port-holes play around the bellying sails, 
and hide at times, the ensigns of crimson 
silk, besprinkled with the silvery crescents 
ot Mahomet ! The hoarse guttural sounds 
of a Turk selling kaimac at your door, re- 
call your attention towards the miserable 
lanes of Pera, wet, splashy, dark, and dis- 
gusting; the mouldering wooden tene- 
ments beetling over these alleys, are the 
abode of pestilence and we a You may 
mount your horse and betake yourself to 
the fields, rich with the purple fragrance 
of heath and lavender, and swarming with 
myriads of honied insects: in the midst of 
your progress your horse recoils from his 
path, at the loathsome object occupying 
the centre of the highway ;—an expiri 
horse, from which a horde of famish 
dogs are already tearing the reeking en- 
trails! Would you behold his unfeeling 
master, look beneath that acacia, at the 
hoary Turk performing his pious ablutions 
at the sacred fountain.—If we retrace our 
steps, we are met by a party passing at a 
quick pace towards that cemetery on the 
right: they are carrying on a bier the 
dead body of a Greek, the pallid beauty of 
whose countenance is contrasted with the 
freshness of the roses which compose the 
chaplet on his head. A few hours only 
has he ceased to breathe : but see ! the grave 
has already received his corse, and amidst 
the desolate palaces of the princes of the 
earth, he has entered an obscure and name- 
less tenant. 

** Having returned to the city, you are 
ap by a crowd of revellers pressing 
around the doors of a wine-house; the 
sounds of minstrelsy and riot are within. 
You have scarcely passed when you behold 
two or three gazers around the door of a 
baker’s shop,—the Kaimakan has been his 
rounds, the weights have been found defi- 
cient, and the unfortunate man, who s*vings 
in a halter at the door, has paid for his 
petty villany the forfeiture of his life. The 
awe around murmur at the price 0 

re 


pouring in to count their beads and pro- 
claim the efficacy of faith. In an opposite 
coffee-house a group of Turkish soldiers, 
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to the licentious fairy tales of a dervish. 
The passing crowd seem to have no com- 
mon sympathies, jostling each other in si- 
lence on the narrow foot-path; women 
veiled in long caftans, emirs with green 
turbans, janissaries, Hostandjis, Jews, and 
Armenians encounter Greeks, Albanians, 
Franks, and Tartars.—Fatigued with such 
pageantry, you observe the shades of even- 
ing descend, and again sigh for repose ; 
but the passawend with their iron-bound 
staves striking the pavement, excite your 
attention to the cries of yanga var from 
the top of the adjoining tower, and you 
are told that the flames are in the next 
street. There you may behold the de- 
vouring element overwhelming in a com- 
mon ruin the property of infidels and true 
believers, till the shouts of the multitude 
announce the approach of the Arch despot, 
and the power of a golden shower of se- 
quins is exemplified in awakening the cal- 
lous feelings of even a Turkish multitude, 
to the sufferings of their fellow-creatures, 
and of rendering them sensible to the com- 
mon ties of humanity.—The fire is extin- 
guished—and darkness of a deeper hue 
has succeeded to the glare of the flames; 
the retiring crowd, guided by their paper 
lanthorns, flit by thousands, like ignes fa- 
#ui, amidst the cypresses of the Champ des 
Morts; and, like another Mirza, after 
your sublime vision, you are left, not, in- 
deed, to contemplate the lowing of the ox- 
en in the valley of Bagdad, but to encoun- 
ter the gloom and cheerless solitude of 
your own apartment.” 

Dr Neale met with a very singular 
adventure ; being called upon to at- 
tend in his medical capacity, upon the 
Sultana Validé, and being thus offi- 
cially admitted within the awful pre- 
cincts of the seraglio. For what he 
there encountered however, we must 
now refer to his own narrative ; 
neither will our limits allow us to 
follow him in his journey homewards, 
though it led him by a different route, 
through Bulgaria and Wallachia, by 
Varna and Bucharest, and enabled 
him to give a good description of the 
salt mines of Wieliczka. He then 
passed through Silesia to Berlin. 


Beppo, a Venetian Story. London, 
‘Murray. 8vo. pp. 49. 1818. 


Tuts is alively poetical jeu d’esprit, 
admirably adapted to the meridian of 
our literary loungers and blue stock- 
ing coteries.. It is, attributed, we 
hear, to no humbler a pen than that of 
Lord Byron ;-and though in a very 
different strain certainly from any 
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thing he has recently given to the 
public, it is by no means inconsistent 
with the sealer bent of his wild and 
wayward genius. It exhibits more 
ease and more good nature than any 
of his late satirical effusions, and has, 
we think, a striking affinity to the 
light, flippant, and sarcastic vein of 
some of his earliest poetical attempts, 
and to the occasional “ sparkling up” 
(as Mr Hunt would say) of his prose 
notes. It opens with a description of 
the Carnival at Venice; with its masks, 
dances, and harlequins, 

‘** Songs and quavers, roaring, humming, 
Guitars, and every other sort of strum- 

ming,” 

from which the author digresses to 
give a whimsical account of Lent: 
and in all this he displays a good 
deal of humour as well as gaiety, 
though he does not pour forth his 
wit and drollery so exuberantly, per- 
haps, as the nature of his subject might 
have led us to anticipate. But we 
must not be too fastidious with a bard 
who condescends to describe himself 
in the following terms : 


‘*¢ But I am but a nameless sort of person, 

(A broken Dandy lately on my travels,) 

And take for rhyme, to hook my rambling 
verse on, 


The first that Walker’s Lexicon unravels, 

And when I can’t find that, I put a worse on, 

Not caring as I ought for critics’ cavils ; 

I’ve half a mind to tumble down to prose, 

But verse is more in fashioneso here 
goes !” 

The story, of which the texture is 
extremely slight, does not occupy 
more than about 15 out of the 95 
stanzas, of which the poem consists, 
and, indeed, serves merely for a sort 
of peg to hang together the humour- 
ous descriptions, and numberless di- 
gressions, with which the author a- 
muses himself and his readers. Bep- 
po is a Venetian trader, who has been 
absent for several years, during which 
no tidings of him had been heard ; 
and his spouse, Laura, having ‘ wait- 
ed long, and wept a little, and thought 
of wearing weeds,” at length gives up 
all thoughts of him; for, as she rea- 
sons, 

——“‘ really if a man won't let us know 
That he’s alive, he’s dead, or should be so.” 
She is thus introduced to us :-— 


‘* She was not old, nor young, nor at the 
years 
Which certain people call a ‘ certain age, . 
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Which yet the most uncertain age appears, 

Because 1 never heard, nor could engage 

A person yet by prayers, or bribes, or 
tears, 

To name, define by speech, or write on 


page, 
The period meant precisely by that word,— 
Which surely is exceedingly absurd.” 


« Laura, when drest, was (as I sang be- 
fore) 

A pretty woman as was ever seen, 

Fresh as the Angel o’er a new inn door, 

Or frontispiece of a new Magazine, 

With all the fashions which the last month 
wore, 

Coloured, and silver paper leav’d between 

That and the title-page, for fear the press 

Should soil with parts of speech the parts 
of dress.” 


From the numerous lovers who as- 
pired to her favour, she selects a 
** Cavalier Servente,” according to the 
Italian phrase and fashion. This hero 
is a coxcomb of the first quality. 


** And then he was a count, and then he 
knew 

Music and dancing, fiddling, French, and 

n5 

The last not easy, be it known to you, 

For few Italians speak the right Etruscan. 

He was a critic upon operas, too, 

And knew all niceties of the sock and bus- 
kin 

And no Venetian audience could endure a 

Song, scene, or air, when he cried ‘ secca- 
tura.’ 


** His * bravo’ was decisive, for that sound 
Hushed ‘ academie,’ sighed in silent awe ; 
The fiddlers trembled as he looked around, 
For fear of some false note’s detected flaw. 
The *‘ prima donna’s’ tuneful heart would 
bound, 
Dreading the deep damnation of his ‘ bah!” 
Soprano, basso, even the contra-alto, 
Wished him five fathom under the Rialto. 
“ He patroniz’d the Improvisatori, 
Nay, could himself extemporize some stan- 
zas, 


Wrote rhymes, sang songs, could also tell 
a story, 
Sold pictures, and was skilful in the dance 


as 
Italians can be, though in this their glory 
Must surely yield the palm to that which 


France has ; 
in short, he was a perfect cavaliero, 


And to his very valet seem'd a hero.” 


Laura and her Cavalier go together 
to a Ridotto, or masked ball, during 
the Carnival, where they encounter a 
formidable looking Turk, who fol- 
lows them home, and turns out (as 


our novel readers would see at the first 
twinkle of his beard) to be no other 
than Beppo, the husband, returned 
from shipwreck and bondage, but, 
luckily, with abundance of “ (heaven 
knows how gotten) cash ;’”’ and so he 
reclaims “ his wife, religion, house, 
and Christian name,” and all ends very 
happily—after the Italian fashion. 


“ Though Laura sometimes put him ine 
ge. 
I’ve heard the Count and he were always 
friends.” 
The lady’s reception of her hus« 
band at the denouement is amusing. 


*¢ ¢ That lady is my wife !” Much wonder 

‘paints 

The lady’s changing cheek, as well it 
might ; 

But where an Englishwoman sometimes 
faints, 

Italian females don’t do so outright ; 

They only call a little on their saints, 

And then come to themselves, almost or 

uite ; 

Which saves much hartshorn, salts, and 

sprinkling faces, 


And cutting stays, as usual in such cases.” 


*¢ Now Laura, much recovered, or less loth 

To speak, cries, ‘ Beppo! what’s your pa- 
gan name ? | 

Bless me! your beard is of amazing growth! 

And how came you to keep away so long ? 

Are you not sensible "twas very wrong ? 

*¢ ¢ And are you really, truly, now a Turké 

With any other women did you wive ? 

Is’t true they use their fingers for a fork ? 

Well, that’s the prettiest shawl—as I’m a- 
live ! 

You'll give it me? They say you eat ne 

And how so man 

To—Bless me ! di I ever ? No, I never, 

Saw a man grown so yellow ! How’s your 
liver 

We shall now (with a laudable view 
to the recreation of our country read- 
ers) extract a few more of the best 
stanzas from this serio-comico quizzi- 
cal performance. 


‘¢ Did’st ever see a gondola ? For fear 

You — not, I’ll describe it you exact- 
y! 

dung long covered boat that’s common 
ere, 

Carved at the prow, built lightly, but com- 


pactly, 
“— by two rowers, each called ‘ Gondo- 
er, 
It glides along the water looking blackly, 
Just like a coffin clapt in a canoe, 
pad can make out what you say 
or 
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« And up and down the long canals they 


And under the Rialto shoot along, 
By night and day, all paces, swift or slow, 
And round the theatres, a sable throng, 
They wait in their dusk livery of woe, 
But not to them do woeful things belong, 
For sometimes they contain a deal of fun, 
Like mourning coaches when the funeral's 
done.”” 


Take this panegyric on Italy, as 
contrasted with the stanzas on Eng- 
land, which immediately follow it. 


‘¢ For all these sinful doings, I must say, 

That Italy's a pleasant place to me, 

Who love to see the sun shine every day, 

And vines (not nail’d to walls) from tree to 
tree 

Festoon’d, much like the back scene of a 


play, 
Or melodrame, which people flock to see, 
When the first act is ended by a dance 
In vineyards copied from the south of 
France. 


*¢ I like on autumn evenings to ride out, 
Without being forc’d to bid my groom be 


sure 

My cloak is round his middle strapp’d a- 
bout, . 

Because the skies are not the most secure ; 

I know too that, if stopp’d upon my route, 

Where the green alleys windingly allure, 

Reeling with grapes red waggons choke the 
way,— 


In England *twould be dung, dust, or a 


also like to dine on becaficas, 
To see the sun set, sure he’ll rise to-mor- 


A dranken man’s dead eye in maudlin sor- 


row, 

But with all Heaven t* himself; that day 
will break as 

Beauteous as cloudless, nor be forced to 
borrow 


That sort of i ight which 
farthing candlelig 
Where reeking London's smoky cauldron 


simmers. 


the language, that soft bastard 
tin, 
Which melts like kisses from a female 
mouth, 
And sounds as if it should be writ on satin, 
With syllables which breathe of the sweet 
South, 
And gentle liquids gliding all so pat in, 
That not a single accent seems uncouth, . 
Like our harsh northern whistling, grunt- 


Which seve oblig’d to hiss, and spit, and 
re 
sputter all. 


Beppo. [Apr 

‘¢ ] like the women too, (forgive my folly,) 

From the rich peasant-cheek of ruddy 
bronze, 

And large black eyes that flash on you a 
volley 

Of rays that say a thousand things at once, 

To the high dama’s. brow, more melan- 
choly, 

But clear, and with a wild and liquid 
glance, 

Heart on her lips, and soul within her eyes, 

Soft as her clime, and sunny as her skies.” 


*“©¢ England! with all thy faults I love 
thee still,’ 

I said at Calais, and have not forgot it ; 

I like to speak and lucubrate my fill ; 

I like the government, (but that is not it ;) 

I like the freedom of the press and quill ; 

I like ~ Habeas Corpus, (when we’ve got 
it ; 

I like a parliamentary debate, 

Particularly when ‘tis not too late ; 


“I like the taxes, when they’re not too 
many ; 

I like a beef-steak, too, as well as any ; 

Have no objection to a pot of beer ; 

I like the weather, when it is not rainy, 

That is, I like two months of every year. 

And so God save the Regent, , and 
King ! 

Which means that I like all and every 
thing. 


men, 
“— rate, Reform, my own, the nation’s 
ebt, 
Our little riots just to show we are free 
men 
Our trifling ban in the Gazette, 
Our cloudy climate, and our chilly women, 
All these I can forgive, and those forget, 
And greatly venerate our recent glories, 
And wish they were not owing to the To- 
ries.” 
There is one passage—more in the 
style of Lord Byron’s juvenile satire, 
‘English Bards and Scotch Review- 
ers,” than any thing else in this poem ; 
but, as it is supposed to have an invi- 
dious personal allusion, and does not 
appear to possess any great mtrinsic 
excellence, we pass it over for the fol- 
lowing, which has, at least, more pet 
spicuity and point about it. | 


‘“‘ One hates an author that's al author, 
fellows 

In foolscap uniforms turned up with ink, 

So very anxious, clever, fine, and jealous, 

One don’t know what to say to them, or 
think, 

Unless to puff them with a pair of bellows ; 

Of — worst coxcombs e’en the 
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re preferable to these shreds of paper, 

Thee unquenched snuffings of the mid- 
night taper. 

« Of these same we see several, and of 
others, 

Men of the world, who know the world 
like men, 

S—tt, R—s, M—re, and all the better 


brothers, 
Who think of something else besides the 


pen 5 
But for the children of the * mighty mo- 
ther’s,’ 
‘The would-be wits and can’t-be gentlemen, 
I leave them to their daily ‘ tea is ready,’ 
Smug coterie, and literary lady.” 


We have scarcely left room for the 
few cursory remarks we intended on 
this clever production, but it is of the 
less consequence, since the copious 
extracts we have given will enable 
our readers to form for ery ap 
very competent judgment of its style 
an ge ya we mare 
prospect of meeting again so speedi 
with the (sup sed) author on a wir 
interesting The present ef- 
fusion (we can scarcely call it poem) 
certainly displays sufficient ability 
not to be discreditable even to the ta- 
lents of Lord Byron ; and it is writ- 
ten in a style so perfectly easy and 
tree from pretension, that one is in- 
voluntarily led to give the author 
credit for higher powers of wit and 
humour than he has on the present 
occasion put forth. We have, how- 
ever, too profound an admiration of 
his Lordship’s extraordinary talents 
not to feel some anxiety as to their a 
plication ; and we are, on the i 2 
disposed to think that his forte does 
not lie in this direction. The admir- 
able writer, too, upon whose style as 
well as stanza Beppo appears to have 
been chiefly modelled, is as unlikely, 
Wwe apprehend, to be surpassed on his 
own ground by any living rival as the 
author of Childe Harold on his ; and, 
though the poem of “ Anster Fair,” 
notwithstanding its singular humour 
and originality, has hitherto failed 
(probably from the manifold disad- 
vantages under which it first appear- 
ed) to attract any great degree of at- 
tention, we feel quite persuaded that 
it will be Mr Tennent’s own fault if 
he does not, ere long, assume the dis- 
Unguished station in the public esti- 
mation to which his eminent talents 

acquirements so well entitle him. 


Some of. our critical contemporaries 


seem to be of opinion, indeed, that 
the successful example of a fashion« 
able poet like Lord Byron may be re« 
quisite for rendering humourous 

again popular in this country; but 
we incline to think, that the public 
taste in this, as in many other mat« 
ters, may be left safely enough to 
come round of itself. From several 
recent indications, we even half sus- 
pect that the popular rage for the 
strange, the gloomy, and the terrible 
in poetry, and tor strong sensation in 
all fictitious compositions, has already 
more than reached its maximum, and 
that, like the periodical vicissitudes of 
the Polar Ice, we.shall break up at 
once into humour and gaiety, or gra« 
dually melt down into our more uni« 
form and natural taste for «orrect 
composition and temperate emotion. 


Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Benjamin Franklin, LL.D. FURS. 
&c. Written by Himself to a late 
period, and continued to the time 
ae his Death, by his Grandson, 

ILLIAM TEMPLE FRANKLIN. 
London, 1818. Ato. 


Few men have risen from so low a 
beginning to the distinguished rank of 
the subject of these Memoirs ; and 
none, certainly, ever attained that dise 
tinction with cleaner hands and a 
purer heart. In the strictest sense of 
the words, Franklin was the author of 
his own elevation; he owed nothing 
to riches or to patronage, and had not 
even the advantage of a liberal educa- 
tion. The talents of dependents, 
the weakness of rivals,—a happy con- 
currence of fortuitous events,—which 
so often raise the statesman and the 
leader of armies to unmerited renown, 
—have no claims upon his memory. 
As a citizen, a philosopher, a states- 
man, he had no common difficulties to 
surmount, by his own unaided ef 
forts,—yet in all these characters he 
stands conspicuous ; and has now take 
en his place among the ornaments and 
the benefactors of the human race. 

The time, we hope, is past when 
the name of Franklin may have been 
associated with recollections painful 
to the people of this country ;—it is 
time they should profit by his illus- 
trious example. life of such a 
man ought to convey a useful lesson 
to almost all ranks. At one time we 
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behold him upon a level with the 
mere mechanic; at another only in- 
ferior in rank and power to the great- 
est sovereigns of Europe. ‘To accome 

an, hy» in this singular and splen- 
vid iransition,—to mark the line ot his 
path,—the steps by which he ascend- 
ed,—and the influence which he at last 
exerted upon the fortunes of his coun- 
try, must excite an eager desire to 
know the powers which he possessed, 
and the means which he employed, 
as well as the changes which he him- 
self underweut, in his progress to- 
wards the elevated region from which, 
at the close of a long life, he beheld, 
on all sides, the reward of his labours, 
in the liberty and prosperity of his 
eountry. 

The prominent characteristics of 
Franklin's mind seem to have been 
soundness of judgment, by which he 
estimated the objects which he sought 
to attain at their real value ;—quick- 
ness of perception in discovering the 
means by which these objects were to 
be attained, and the difficulties that 
lay in his way removed or avoided ;— 
and stedfastness of purpose, which 
kept his eye constantly fixed on his 
aim, trom which he was not to be 
shaken, either by the allurements of 

‘hough he a lively anc - 
ful imagination, he 
mto the regions of fancy but to gather 
materials, not merely to adorn, but to 
illustrate and enforce the conclusions 
ef his excellent understanding. Des- 
perate as the fortunes of his beloved 
country sometimes appeared, he seems 
never to have doubted of her ulti- 
mate success ; and, whiie he emivent- 
ly contributed to that success, he ne- 
ver, in her most promising circum- 
stances, suffered himself to be hur- 
ried along with overweening confi- 
dence to snatch at the prize within 
his view, while it was yet beyond his 
reach. Firm, cautious, active, and 
indefatigable, he maintained the 
most enviable self-possession and in- 
dependence of character, in very ar- 
duous situations ; and was thus al- 
ways prepared in the tumult of angry 
misrepresentation and reproach, and 
amidst the snares that were artfully 
laid in his path, to see and to seize the 
favourable moment when, his ene- 
mies being off their guard, he might 
extract from their errors the means of 
further promoting — object of 


CApril 
all his labours. In the varied course 
of this singular person’s life, he does 
not appear ever voluntarily to have 
embarked in any enterprise which he 
did not conduct to a successtul ter. 
mination, from the time that he form. 
ed a literary junto of clerks and trades« 
men at Philadelphia, in 1727, until he 
sealed the independence of his country 
by the treaty of Paris. 

Franklin was a printer ; and his 
press and his types were his chief 
weapons in every period of his life. 
‘Their power was never wielded with 
greater effect, nor directed to more 
beneficial purposes, nor crowned with 
more signal success. He amused, in< 
structed, penetrated, roused, and 
guided his countrymen, of all ranks, 
simply in the exercise of his profes- 
sion; and when printing was his 
profession no longer, he still retained 
so just a sense of its importance as to 
employ it, both for attack and de- 
fence, as the most powerful of all en- 
gines. No man ever put his hand to 
so great a variety of work, or wrought 
for so great a variety of customers. 
From his press he served out indus- 

and economy to the lower orders, 
toleration to the bigot, destruction to 
the oppressor, and liberty and inde- 
pendence to his country,—while, more 
daring than Prometheus, he brought 
down the fire of heaven to play inno- 
cuous around him, and, in some mea- 
sure, subjected to the control of man 
one of the most appalling phenomena 
of nature. 

Yet there is nothing of romance in 
the life of Franklin,—no extraordi- 
nary events are brought about by ina- 
dequate causes. We must, indeed, 
always keep in view the state of A- 
merica at the time when Franklin 
began to distinguish himself, but for 
that distinction he was, nevertheless, 
mainly indebted to his own great pow- 
ers. He was. not thrown up to the 
higher regions by the ebullition of 
popular frenzy, like many others on 
similar occasions, whose fall has been 
still more sudden than their eleva- 
tion. But he made his approaches 
towards the temple of Fame with the 
skill of an experienced ; 
who leaves nothing a fy the and in 
ways took care to forti e posi 
he had gained before he ventured to 
seize a more advanced station. © Until 
the very moment it became necessary 
to act decisively, he followed” rather 
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than led public opinion, on the great 
question of American independence. 
Instead of flattering his countrymen 
with conceits of their power, and mis- 
leading them with declamatory ha- 
rangues on the abstract rights of man, 
he was always among the foremost in 
inculcating respect and submission to 
the mother country, in spite of the in- 
juries she inflicted on his own, while 
there remained the least hope of a cor- 
dial reconciliation. A friend to peace, 
both on principle and on prudential 
calculation, he drew the sword at last 
with the utmost reluctance, and ne- 
ver ceased to deplore the calamities 
which it inflicted. 

How different, in most respects, the 
conduct of this great man was from 
that of those who have borne a part 
in similar scenes since, is sufficiently 
obvious. Before he attempted to re- 
form the government of his country, 
he instituted a strict scrutiny into his 
own private life ; nor did he embark 
in public affairs, or struggle for the 
independence of his country, till he 
had first secured independence to 
himself by the pursuits of honest in- 
dustry, and acquired a competent por- 
tion of that knowledge which the 
humble labours of his early years had 
denied to him. 

It is much to be regretted that but 
a small mee of this biography is writ- 
ten by the subject of it; and that this 
is almost confined to the period of his 
lite which, by many, may be held to 
possess the least interest. For his 
share in all those great events which, 
as proximate causes, roused the A- 
mericans to resist the power of Bri- 
tain, and for the leading part which 
he took during the progress of the 
war, in council and in negociating 
with foreign powers, we are chiefly 
indebted to the continuation of the 
Editor. This gentleman, notwith- 
standing the rtunities which he 
enjoyed during his residence in France, 
mm an official situation under his 
grandfather, has not been remarkably 
successful in giving to his continua- 
tion the regular and connected form, 
and the attractive naiveté of the auto- 
biographieal portion. ‘The latter is 
divided into two parts ; the first be- 
ing a letter addressed to his son, is 
dated in England in 1771, and brin 

1730 ; and the 
second, written y at Passy, near 
in 1784, and partly at’ Phila 
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delphia, in 1788, terminates with his 
arrival in London in 1757, as agent 
for the Colonies. The former of these 
was long ago given to the public in a 
translation from the French. From 
the year 1757, the narrative is con- 
tinued by the Editor, Franklin him- 
self, however, appearing, on one or 
two occasions, of peculiar importance. 

Benjamin Franklin, descended from 
a family who had, for several centu- 
ries, possessed a small freehold in 
Northamptonshire, was born at Bos- 
ton, in New England, where his fa- 
ther had settled about 1682, on the 
17th January 1706. He was at first 
intended for the church, but, after 
being only two years at school, his fa- 
ther’s circumstances required his ser- 
vices in his own trade of a tallow- 
chandler and soap-boiler ; but, 
gusted with this employment, he was, 
at the age of twelve, bound appren-« 
tice to one of his brothers, who wes a 
printer. In this situation, he read all 
the books he could procure,—wrote 
ballads, and afterwards essays, for his 
brother’s newspaper,—~got a habit of 
disputing like “ lawyers, university 
men, and generally men of all sorts, 
who have been bred at Edinburgh,” 
but which he soon laid aside,—took 
to a vegetable diet, and persisted in it 
for some led with his 
brother,—and, at the age of 17, found 
himself in the streets of Philadelphia, 
400 miles from his friends and his 
home. 

His first appearance in this city, in 
which he afterwards made so conspi- 
cuous a figare, was as little prepos« 
sessing as his prospects were encourag- 
ing. He was in his working dress, 
his pockets stuffed out with shirts and 
stockings, and containing besides only 
a single dollar. With a roll of bread 
under each arm, and eating a third, 
he sauntered about the streets for 
some time, as much a stranger to 
every one around him as if he had 
dropt from another planet, and at last 
strolled into a Quakers meeting- 
house, where he fell fast asleep, the 
first house he entered and slept in in 
Philadelphia. While he wrought 
here with a printer that knew little or 
nothing oi the business himself, he 
obtained the notice of Sir William 
Keith, the governor, who urged him 
to begin business on his own account, 
was lavish in professions, and sent 
him back to Boston to obtain the con- 
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sent of his father. His father, however, 
a prudent man it would seem, disap- 
proved of the project, and Franklin re- 
turned to Philadelphia with nothing 
hut many good advices, such as to “a- 
void lampooning and libelling, to 
which the old man thought he had 
too much inclination. The unsoli- 
cited patronage of Sir William was 
not to be thus baffled. He pro 
that Franklin should go to England, 
to purchase the types and other things 
wanted for his establishment, and 
promised to furnish him with letters 
of recommendation and credit for the 
rpose, but was always so busy that 
- never had time to write them ; 
and Franklin arrived in London on 
the 24th December 1724, with a little 
more knowledge of the world, but 
with prospects not more flatteri 
than in he first entered Philadel- 
hia. 
. Ralph, whom Pope has comme- 
morated in the Dunciad, accompanied 
Franklin to England, and for some 
time they were inseparable compa- 
nions, lodging together for 3s. 6d. a- 
week, Franklin sharing his earnings 
with Ralph, and “ rubbing on from 
hand to mouth.” But this intimacy 
having terminated on grounds not very 
creditable to either of them, his mind 
seems to have resumed its natural tone, 
and his — in future to —_ 
come singularly circumspect for his 
The first fruits of this change 
were displayed in an attempt to work 
a reform among his associates of the 
chapel, which was not very successful ; 
and soon after he tired of London 
and the printing business. A mer- 
chant who had made the voyage from 
Philadelphia along with him was now 
about to retura. Franklin, engaged 
as his clerk, left London, after a resi- 
dence of about eighteen months, and, 
with his new master, arrived in Phi- 
ladelphia in October 1726; but, for- 
tunately for Franklin, this commer- 
cial speculation was soon brought to 
a close by the death of the merchant, 
and F in returned to the profes- 
sion, by means of which he was to ar- 
rive at Hav- 
ing gai iends by his industry, 
on the propriety of his peg 
he was soon after enabled to begin 
business on his own account ; and, in 
1730, when this of the memoirs 
terminates, marries 8 Miss Read, the 
object of his earliest affections. 


Before this period, and he was now 
only 24 years of age, Franklin had 
formed a club for mutual improve. 
ment, under the name of the Junto 
which subsisted for nearly 40 years, 
and produced no small effect on the 
literature, morality, and politics of 
the province, and upon the individual 
fortunes of its founder ; and a sub- 
scription library, the parent of all 
those institutions of the same kind 
which now abound in America. 

We have said so much of this early, 
and, viewed by itself, least important 
portion of these memoirs, because we 
think it exhibits, in the developement 
of the early character of Franklin, al- 
most all those qualities which, ma- 
tured by experience, and called into 
action by the progress of events, not 
only raised himself to the highest dis- 
tinction, but at last exerted a power- 
ful influence on the fortunes of his 
country. He was now in easy cir- 
cumstances, which were rapidly im- 
proving into independence, and hav- 
ing, from this time, embarked in al- 
most every public measure, the prin- 
cipal events of his life have become 
matter of history. 

_ It was about this time that Frank- 
lin conceived the bold and arduous 
project of arriving at moral perfection. 
‘1 wished to live,” he says, ‘‘ with- 
out committing any fault at any time, 
and to conquer all that either natural 
inclination, custom, or company, might 
lead me into.” He set about this 
hopeless task, and resumed it at dif- 
ferent periods of his life, with all the 
energy of his character. His cata- 
logue of the virtues comprised thir- 
teen different articles, with a precept 
appended to each; but his plan was 
to confine his attention to those that 
stood highest on the list in the first 
instance, and then to proceed to the 
others in a very orderly manner. To 
each virtue he appropriated a page of 
a book, divided in a tabular form, by 
seven upright lines for the days of 
the week, and crossed by thirteen 
lines for the virtues which were mar- 
shalled on the left. The faults of 
every day were marked in the proper 
square by a black spot. It turns out, 
— that he found himself “ in- 
corrigible with respect to order ;” 
and may, therefore, be suspected of 
sometimes omitting the proper en- 
tries in this si ledger of vice 
and virtue. To this artifice he as 
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cribes the happiest effects ; yet it is so 
difficult, or rather seuneelite, to fix 
the boundaries between some of these 
thirteen virtues, and between each of 
them and the corresponding vice, that, 
in most cases, there is reason to fear, 
great errors would be committed in 
the records of the most cautious and 
experienced, especially when it is con- 
sidered that the decision must be pro- 
nounced, in most cases, by a single 
judge acting, as he unavoidably must 
act, on partial views, and influenced 
by the natural bias of his own mind 
or peculiar situation. Virtue and 
vice, in truth, are not commodities 
that can be measured, or weighed, or 
estimated by figures. Mankind are 
pretty much agreed only regarding a 
tew cardinal virtues, and even of these 
the practice occasions a great diversi- 
ty of asm The second virtue 
in Franklin’s list is Silence, follow- 
ed by this precept, ‘ Speak not but 
what may benefit others or your- 
self ; avoid trifling conversation ;”— 
a very good rule, no doubt, but who 
is to settle the questions which it in- 
volves? and what virtue is there in 
that silence which may be the off- 
spring of pride or stupidity ? At least 
the half of all the thirteen are equally 
indefinite. The coward and Ag md 
may alike claim the virtue of resolu< 
tion, the miser and the prodigal that 
of frugality, and so on; and a person 
the most singularly deficient in vir- 
tuous habits, in the opinion of his 
neighbours, may console himself by a 
very easy process of self-deception, 
when he comes to make up the ba- 
lance sheet in his own private ledger. 
All such schemes have indeed a ten- 
dency to produce this self-deception 
in ordinary minds. Before a register 
of this kind can be of any real utility, 
we must first be able to distinguish 
what is virtue and yice in every com- 
bination of circumstances, with as 
much promptitude and certainty as 
we hope to be enabled, by means of a 
recent invention, to distinguish the 
precious stones from one another, 
in from all artificial imitations of 

em. 
The next 25 years of Franklin's 
if. present so great a diversity of 
Scenes of business, philosophy, and 
points as to defy any thing like a- 
ridgment. Even to name all the 
parts in which he acted during this 
period, would exceed the bounds of 


such an article as this. We find him 
instructing his townsmen how to keep 
their streets clean, save their fuel b 
means of a stove which he invented, 
and their time and money by the 
proverbs of Poor Richard ; and, at 
the same time, he was making the 
most wonderful discoveries in a field 
the least accessible to science; and 
while he raised and commanded a 
military force, made treaties with the 
Indians, and, as a member of the Le- 
gislature, keenly opposed the claim of 
the proprietors to an exemption from 
assessments for the defence of the 
country,—he was founding hospitals, 
universities, and meeting-houses for 
all sects, without being attached to 
any. Amidst all these labours, he 
very gravely sat down to the study of 
languages, beginning with French, 
Italian, and Spanish, and ending, it 
would appear, with the Latin, an or- 
der of proceeding which is inverted, 
and, as he thinks, very injudiciously,. 
in the education of youth. The dis- 
pute between the Governor and the 
Assembly rose at last to such 2 
height, that he was appointed by the 
latter as their agent to go to England 
and support their cause, where he ar- 
rived in 1757. The autobiographical 
portion of the work terminates at this 
period ; during the rest of the narra~ 
tive, though Franklin is always the 
most prominent object, yet he seems 
to be so different a person from that 
with whom we have been so delight- 
ed hitherto, so enveloped in the mist 
of political disputes, and the narrative 
itself is so often broken with letters 
and speeches, and unreadable State Pa- 
pers, and the meanness of the great 
and the follies of the wise, that it is 
hardly possible to conceive a more 
striking contrast in biographical com- 
position, than the two d divisions 
of these Memoirs exhibit. 

From 1757 till 1775, Franklin re« 
sided chiefly in England as agent for 
the Colonies. In that period he visit- 
ed Scotland, when the degre of Doc- 
tor of Laws was conf on him b 
the Universities of St Andrews an 
Edinburgh. In 1766 he travelled in 
Holland and Germany, and in 1769 
visited Paris, and was everywhere re- 
ceived with the greatest respect, his 
Letters on Flectricity having rendered 
hisname famous throughout all Europe, 
In 1775 he returned to America, A~- 
bout the end of 1776 he made his fourt! 
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and last voyage to Europe, at the age 
of 70, in circumstances very different 
from those in which he first visited 
the British shores by the advice of Sir 
William Keith, 52 years before. He 
was sent to Paris as Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary, to negociate the independ- 
ence, and to find the means of secur- 
ing the liberty of America, in the jea- 
lousy of two of the most arbitrary 
powers of Europe, against the oppres- 
sion of the only country on the globe 
which then enjoyed freedom. At 
Passy, in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
he resided about eight years and a 
half, discharging the most laborious 
duties, often under great difficulties 
and discouragement. On the 3d Sep- 
tember 1783, his country took its 
place among independent nations by 
the signature of the definitive treaty of 
peace at Paris; and in July 1785 he 
Sct out on his return home to pass the 
few years that yet remained to him, 
with a larger tund of happiness in the 
recollections of a long life of useful- 
-ness, and in the gratitude of his coun- 
trymen, than any other man perhaps 
ever possessed. He retired wholly 
from public life in 1788. Three 
weeks before his death he wrote in 
the newspapers a lively and ingenious 
article aye those who defended 
slavery, for the abolition of which he 
had been a warm advocate. He died 
on the 17th April 1790, at the age of 


84 years and 3 months. 


The chief qualities of Franklin’s 
style seem to be simplicity, perspicui- 
ty, and conciseness. He is never te- 

ious or confused, and seldom con- 
descends to use the flowery language 
of fiction, even when he employs fic- 
titious personages. Epithets and su- 
a do not abound so much in 

is writings as in those of our times, 
and he is ahnost as sparing of meta- 
phors and figurative expressions as 

Switt himself. Though less polished 
than that of Addison, Franklin’s style 
is never feeble or diffuse, nor is it ever 
stained by the occasional coarseness 
and exaggeration of Swift's, which it 
most resembles perhaps, in a grave, 
vi | tone of humour and fiction, as 
well as in closeness and energy. But 
we shall enable the reader te judge 
for himself by one or two extracts. 

she thrown in 
the way of raising the necessary su 
plies during war, by the refusal of the 
proprietary governors to allow the 
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estates of their constituents to bear 
any part of the burden, which, as we 
have already noticed, was the occasion 
of much angry discussion between 
them and the Assemblies, there was 
another difficulty in the constitution 
of these Assemblies themselves, the 
maahonsty of the members being Qua- 
kers, who were debarred by principle 
from granting supplies for military 
purposes. Yet even with this con. 
scientious sect a compromise was 
sometimes made between principle and 
expediency. 

** My being many years in the assembly, 
a majority of which were constantly Qua- 
kers, gave me frequent opportunities of 
seeing the embarrassment given them by 
their principle against war, whenever ap- 
plication was made to them, by order of 
the crown, to grant aids for military pur- 
poses. They were unwilling to offend go- 
vernment on the one hand, by a direct re- 
fusal ; and their friends (the body of the 
Quakers) oa the other, by a compliance 
contrary to their principles; using a va- 
riety of evasions to avoid complying, and 
modes of disguising the compliance, when 
it became unavoidable. The common 
mode at last was, to grant money under 
the phrase of its being * for the King’s 
use,’ and never to inquire how it was ap- 
plied. But if the demand was not direct- 
ly from the crown, that phrase was found 
not so proper, and some other was to be 
invented. Thus, when powder was want- 
ing, (I think it was for the garrison at 
Louisburg,) and the government of New 
England solicited a grant of some from 
Pennsylvania, which was much urged on 
the house by Governor Thomas; they 
would not grant money to buy powder, be- 
cause that was an ingredient of war; but 
they voted an aid to New England of 3000 
pounds to be put into the hands of the Go- 
vernor, and appropriated it for the pur- 
chase of bread, flour, wheat, or other grain. 
Some of the council, desirous of giving the 
house still further embarrassment, advised 
the Governor not to accept provision, as 
not being the thing he had demanded: 
‘but he replied, ‘ I shall take the money, 
for I understand very well their meaning, 
other grain is powder ;’ which he ac- 
cordingly bought, and they never objected 
to it. It was in allusion to this fact, that 


jection to that: and then if you nominate 
me and | you as 
pose, we will buy a great gun, which ' 
certainly a fire engine.’ 1 see, says he 
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you have improved by being so long in the 
assembly ; your equivocal project would 
be just a match for their wheat or other 


grain.” 


As Franklin was charged by his fa- 
ther with a disposition towards libel- 
ling and lampooning in his youth, it is 
but fair to hear the sentiments of hisma- 
turer years on this contemptible propen- 
sity, the vice of a mind either destitute 
of other resources for attracting notice, 
or wincing under the merited chas- 
tisement of meanness and malignity. 
Franklin had no need of such wea- 
pons to fight his way to notoriety ; if 
he ever employed them in his preco- 
cious boyhood, they were soon thrown 
from him with disdain. The expe- 
rience of a long life, spent amid scenes 
of contention and civil war, in which 
so many friendships are dissolved, and 
so many calamities inflicted, will not 
be thought altogether unworthy of 
notice, even by those who, though 
they may never have had, like Frank- 
lin, a character to lose, are yet suffi- 
ciently alive to their own interest. 


£ “In the conduct of my newspaper, I 
carefully excluded all libelling and personal 
abuse, which is of late years become so 
disgraceful to our country. Whenever I 
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was solicited to insert any thing of that 
kind, and the writers pleaded (as they ge- 
nerally did) the liberty of the press; and 
that a newspaper was like a stage-coach, 
in which any one who would pay had a 
right to a place; my answer was, that I 
would print the piece separately if desired, 
and the author might have as many copies 
as he pleased to distribute himself; but 
that I would not take upon me to spread 
his detraction ; and that having contracted 
with my subscribers to furnish them with 
what might be either useful or entertaining, 
I could not fill their papers with private 
altercation in which they had no concern, 
without doing them manifest injustice. 
Now, many of our printers make no scruple 
of gratifying the malice of individuals, by 
false accusations of the fairest characters 
among ourselves, augmenting animosity 
even to the producing of duels; and are 
moreover so indiscreet as to print scurrilous 
reflections on the government of neigh- 
bouring states, and even on the conduct of 
our best national allies, which may be at- 
tended with the most pernicious conse- 
quences. These things I mention as a 
caution to young printers, and that they 
may be encouraged not to pollute the pres 
ses, and disgrace their profession by such 
infamous practices, but refuse steadily, as 
they may see by my example, that such a 
course of conduct will not, on the whole, 
be injurious to their interests.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
February 1818. 
Mémoires et Correspondence, &¢e.—The 
Memoirs and Correspondence of Madame 


dl’ Epinay, &c. 3 3 vol. in 8vo. 


The Confessions of J. J. Rousseau is one 
of the most remarkable publications of the 
last century, and one of those which have 
occasioned in all nations, and among all 
classes of people, the greatest sensation. 
The author's literary fame had spread all 
over Europe, and, at the same time, his 
reputation of being a proud, singular, and 
irritable man. The curiosity, which the 
history of his life, written by himself, could 
not fail to excite, was the first cause of the 
success of his work,—success which was, 


a general interest in his favour, by pre- 
tending that he was an object of universal 
hatred, and that a terrible conspiracy was 
formed against him, created him many 
friends, and, until the‘present moment, no 
irrevocable judgment has yet been passed 
on his life and character. 

We suppose that most of ovr readers are 
acquainted with these celebrated Confes- 
sions ; we need not, therefore, tell them, 
that Rousseau lived about two years, rent 
free, in a small house called the Hermi- 
tage, delightfully situated on the skirts of 
the forest of Montmorency, and 
to Madame d’Epinay, the wife of an opu- 
lent Fermier général. ‘They will also un- 
doubtedly recollect, that a journey to Ge- 
neva having been ordered to Madame 
d’Epinay for her health, her friends and 
those of Rousseau tried to him to 
acco y her, which he refused, and that 
his refusal was the cause of their falling 
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Madame d’Epinay having written the me- 
moirs of her life, and it was generally sup- 
posed that these memoirs might throw a 
great light on Rousseau’s Confessions; but, 
having left them to her friend, M. Grimm, 
and thirty-five yeers having elapsed since 
Madame d’Epinay’s death, and ten since 
Grimm's, all hopes of getting possession of 
them began to vanish, when at last they 
were found in the hands of a secretary of 
the late M. Grimm, who was persuaded, 
without much difficulty, to publish them. 
Their authenticity is beyond a doubt. 

The picture which these memoirs present 
of the state of morals in the higher classes 
of society in France, during the fatter end of 
the reign of Louis XV., is, beyond de- 
scription, shocking and disgusting. The 
husbands, it seems, were all rakes and 

ndthrifts, and the wives still worse than 
eir husbands ; for the men had at least 
no pretensions to respectability, whereas 
the women were for ever preaching up vir- 
tue and morality. The author of the me- 
moirs had two publicly acknowledged lo- 
vers duiing her husband’s life, and still she 
is by far the most table character 
that appears in the ak This may give 
an idea of the others. 

The fact is, she had many amiable qua- 
lities. A sound judgment in whatever her 
passions were not concerned ; a noble and 
generous heart, capable of forgiving inju- 
ries and feeling true and constant friend- 
ship, a weil intormed mind, and the talent 
of writing in a degree superior to many of 
her sex. If Madame d’Epinay had lived 
in a better age, or if her husband had been 
a worthy man, she would undoubtedly 
have remained virtuous ; but unfortunate- 
ly she was weak, and the conduct of M. 
— was equally scandalous in the 
world, and brutal towards her. Her last 
lover, M. Grimm, governed her with a 
most absolute sway. Though the evidence 
ot Rousseau is not conclusive in regard to 
M. Grimm, whom he disliked, still many 
of the ¢raiis he mentions of this gentleman 
are undisputed truths. He usually 
above an every morning at his toilet, 
and painted his cheeks red and white. The 
pride he showed towards his equals, and 
the hauteur with which he treated his in- 
feriors, will scarcely be believed. Though 
he had neither birth nor riches, he never 
deigned to address his servant by his name. 
* Who's there?” was his accustomed way 
of calling him, and when he had an ac. 
count to settle, he usually threw the 
on the ground, and let the servant pick it 

‘the chief interest of Madame d’Epi- 
nay's memoirs, is the explanation they may 
give of some obscure parts of Rousseau's 
Confessions. In that respect they have not 
tjuite satisfied us, though they do undoubt- 
etly give some light. Rovusseau’s beha- 
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viour towards Madame d’Epinay was rash, 
inconsiderate, and unjust in the highest de. 
gree, though, on the other hand, we hard- 
ly believe the quarrel would have been so 
serious if Grimm had not blown the fire. 
The motive of the interest which Grimm and 
Diderot felt for the old Madame Le Vas. 
secur, who was by no means an object wor- 
thy of their care, is, and Y seereon always 
will remain, a mystery. owever, the re- 
sult of our reflections on the character of 
the celebrated philosopher of Geneva is, 
that he was altogether a bad tempered 
man; one with whom it was difficult to 
live, and almost impossible to up 
friendship. He was proud, and had form- 
ed to himself an exaggerated idea of inde- 


pendence, which would not it him to 
receive favours, or, when did accept 


them, made him seek all sorts of pretences 
to shake off gratitude as an insufferable 


load. Many people have charged him with 
being false ; this we think a mistaken ac- 
cusation. The appearance of falsehood his 


conduct did in some occasions bear, we at- 
tribute to his lively 1 
wrongs where they did not exist, whilst 
his pride taught him to cover his resent- 
ments with a gloss of generosity. 


Qeuvres Complettes de Marmontel, §c. 
—A Prospectus of a complete edition of 
Marmoutel’s Works. 


The works ef Marmontel have had se 
much success in England, that we imagine 
our readers will not be sorry to learn, that 
a new and complete edition of them is about 
being published by subscription, in 18 
volumes in 8vo, with a portrait of the au- 
thor and cuts. ‘Ihis werk will be printed 
by M. Didot, price for the subscribers six 
francs each volume. Two volumes will 
appear every two months from the first of 
April. The following is the distribution 
of the different parts: Memoirs, 2 vols. 
Moral Tales, 4 vols. Belisarius, 1 vol. 
The Incas, 1 vol. Dramatic Works, 1 vol. 
Miscellanies and Poetry,.1 vol. ‘The Phar- 
salie, 1 vol. Elements of Literature, 4 
vols. Grammar, Moral, es Me- 
sics, 2 vols. History of the Regency, 


Les Plaisirs @un Prisonnier, &c.—The 
Pleasures of a Prisoner in Scotland, @ 
Poem. By M. de Lezeverne, in \2mo. — 

This is a pretty little poem, composed in 
Scotland by a French prisoner of war. M. 


de Lezeverne describes his amusements 


during a year in the north. He follows 
the four seasons, and each season gives 
him an opportunity for some local descrip- 
tion. In the spring, he observes how 
compared to France. He passes 

mostly in rambling on the banks of the 
Clyde, and reading and Scottish 


imagination, fancying 
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authors. Among the latter, he quotes 
Ramsay and Burns, Here also he gives 
an animated description of the labours of a 
scottish family. In the description of au- 
tumn, he borrows many ideas from Ossian's 
Poems. Summer and winter being nearly 
alike in all countries, have afforded to M. 
de Lezeverne few particulars. This poem 
recommends itself by a sweet and flowing 
verse, and several very energetic ideas and 
expressions. In some places the metaphors 
are not quite exact, and we have also ob- 
served a few neologisms. If, as we sup- 
pose, M. de Lezeverne be a young man, 
his poem leaves room to expect much from 
his maturer talents. In the preface to this 
production, the author passes a high en- 
comium on Scottish humanity and hospi- 
tality. 


Des Depenses et des Recettes, &c.—On 
the Expences and Income of the State for 
the year 1818. By the Count Lanjuinais, 
Peer of France. 


This is an antiministerial pamphlet on the 
budget. M. Lanjuinais is a man of great 
talents, which he, unfortunately, too often 
employs in supporting sophistical argu- 
ments. M. Lanjuinais has been an actor 
in every period of the Revolution, and in 
some of them he has shown a noble cha- 
racter, and acquired general esteem ; but 
he has imbibed from it several notions, in- 
compatible with the peaceful state of a 
country governed by a legitimate monarch 
and a good constitution. In the pamphlet 
we have before us, he insists on two mea- 
sures, which he looks upon as necessary to 
consolidate the happiness and credit of the 
nation ; the dismission of the Swiss guards, 
and the recal of the regicides, who M. 
Lanjuinais pretends have been condemn- 
ed without judgment. The unshaken fide- 
lity of the former have made them objects 
of insuperable hatred to all the partisans of 
the Revolution; and as for the others, 
their names alone ought to be, in the eyes 
of every honest man, sufficient conviction 
against them. 


Exaltation et Piété, §&c.—Exaltation 
and Piety ; Four Tales published by Ma- 
dame La Baronne de Montolicu, in 12mo, 
vith a Frontispiece. 


The author of this volume is advanta- 
geously known in England by the interest- 
ing and well written novel of Caroline de 
Litchfield. Many years have elapsed since 
the publication of that work; and during 
that time, Madame de Montolieu has, by 
turns, given to the public a considerable 
number of novels, some original and others 
translations, or imitations from English or 
German productions. But, unfortunately, 
she seems to have exhausted her talents 
2nd imaginative faculties in Caroline de 
Litchficld. er translations are tolerably 
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exact ;—the style is easy, but weak, diffuse, 
and not always pure. ‘The chief fault of 
her original productions is a great want of 
interest. 

The small volume we have now perused 
contains four tales. The first, entitled P/hi- 
losophy and Religion, is a true or suppos- 
ed adventure attributed to the celebrated 
English Historian Hume, who first gives 
to, and afterwards receives hospitality from 
a Swiss curate. The picture of the simple 
and innocent manners of the curate, his 
family, and flock, is well delineated and 
touching. The second tale, which is a 
supposed love adventure of William Penn 
at the Court of France ; and the third, en- 
titled Eliza, or the Recollections of a young 
Moravian Sister, are both tedious and un- 
interesting. The last is called Christmas 
Eve, or the Convert. It is an imitation 
from the German, and by far the best of 
all. 

The adventure is supposed to take 
place in the fourteenth century. A young 
woman lies dangerously ill on bed. Her 
child, a son of eight years old, just reco- 
vered himself from a severe illness, sits 
next her. He asks the cause of the light 
and noise in the streets. His mother tells 
him that it is Christmas Eve, and that, 
according to the old German custom, the 
city is illuminated in commemoration of 
the Saviour’s birth-day, which happens 
to be the child’s also. 

** Perhaps, Mamma,” says the little 
Gottfried, *‘ our good Saviour will come 
down to fetch me, that I may participate 
in the pleasures of the evening.” —** Seek 
him, my son, and you will find him,” an- 
swers the mother. The child, taking her 
words literally, flies eut of the room, and 
into the streets. He enters the cathedral, 
and is struck with the magnificence of the 
place. The congregation had not yet as- 
sembled. The Duke, an impious and pro- 
fligate man, stands alone, leaning against a 

illar, and looking at a fine picture of the 

ly family. The child places himself 
near the prince, who takes him in his arms, 
and starts at his resemblance to the Saviour 
in the picture. He sets him down again. 
The procession begins. Gottfricd, more 
and more awed by the religious ceremony, 
follows the procession. Inthe meanwhile, 
his agitation, the cold air of the night, and 
the dampness of the church, cause a re 
newal of his complaint; a burning fever 
rages in his veins. The procession returns 
into the choir, and Gottfried remains alone 
in the middle of the church. He kneels, 
and si ** Glory to God above; 
and -will to men here below!" The 
child remains motionless after having con- 
cluded ; the surprised tion sur- 
round him,—he had expel The Duke, 
who had been t at the scene, is so 
struck with the piety of the little angel, 
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that he is immediately converted. He ac- 
companies the corpse home with the Arch- 
bishop, and a crowd of people. They find 
the mother ready to breathe her last, and 
the Duke discovers in her a virtuous young 
woman he had seduced many years before. 
Gottfried was his own child. 


Quatre nouvelles, &e—Four Tales by 
R. T. Durdent ; 2 vols. in 12m. 

We were already acquainted with M. 
Durdent in the character of a political 
writer. Several pamphlets published by 
this gentleman, about the time of the Restu- 
ration, are not without merit. This is, how- 
ever, the first specimen we have seen of his 
lighter productions, and we must acknow- 
ledge that it has afforded us considerable 
pleasure. The stories are simple and in- 
teresting ; the language correct and elegant. 
We trust our readers will not take it un- 
kindly if we give them a short abstract of 
each of these tour tales. 

The first is called Lismorc, or the Scotch 
Minstrel. Lismore is a young minstrel, 
nephew to the old M‘Neir. His abilities 
have already, notwithstanding his youth, 
raised him to high repute in all the neigh- 
bouring castles. One day, at a feast given 
by the Lady Forland, Lismore meets for 
the first time Lady Clara Kerries, widow 
to the late Laird of Leonell, who, after 
having passed the years of her mourning at 
a convent, appears again amongst her 
friends. Her beauty is so striking, that 
Lismore falls immediately in love with her, 
and the heart of Lady Leonell is not un- 
grateful to his flame. The lovers soon 
agree, but the prejudice of birth prevents 
their marriage. Lady Leonell has no other 
means to secure the happiness of both, than 
by soliciting the king of Scotland to en- 
noble Lismore. This she resolvcs to effect, 
but unfortunately she keeps her plan a se- 
cret from her lover. Lismore, despairin 
ever to obtain the hand of the beautiful 
Clara, takes advantage of her love and 
weakness, and ruins her in an unguarded 
moment. Lady Leonell, struck with re- 
morse, quits her castle, and throws herself 
into a nunnery. Lismore loses his senses, 
but recovers them, though with much dif- 
ficulty. He is going to be united to his 
niistress, when the Laird of Forland, who 
already had poisoned his own lady, in hopes 
of marrying Clara, meets Lismore, and 
stabs him. Lismore dies, and Lady Leo- 
nell follows hin to the grave. 

Theresa, or the Peruvian Girl, is the 
title of the second tale. A noble Spaniard, 
called Den Ramiro, crosses the seas, to 
gather at Lima a rich inheritance. He 
talls in love with Theresa, a beautiful 
young Peruvian, but without fortune, whe 
ives with her our the widow of a sea- 
officer. The Spaniard offers his hand,— 
the mother gives a ready consent to the 
match, and ~~ obeys, though she 


[April 
feels no inclination for Don Ramiro. A 
few days before the wedding, the son of an 
old friend of the bridegroom comes to Lima, 
with a letter of introduction from his fa- 
ther. He sees Theresa, loves her, and is 
repaid with equal tenderness. However, 
he sacrifices himself to his friend’s happi- 
ness, and leaves Peru, to all appearance, 
for ever. An unexpected circumstance 
carries him to Lima several years after- 
wards, and precisely on the day of the great 
earthquake in 1746. He saves Don Ra- 
miro and Theresa’s life; but the former 
having received a wound, dies, and the lo- 
vers are united. 

Lycoris, or the Enchantments of Thessa- 
ly, is an ancient pastoral. Two lovers are 
protected by Cupid, who delivers them 
from the magical arts of a hated rival, and 
joins their hands. The style is the chief 
ornament of this little tale, which might 
offer an agreeable subject for a ballet. 

The fourth tale is called Eudosia and 
Siephanos, or the Modern Greeks. \t is 
remarkably interesting, and the local cus- 
toms are perfectly well preserved Ste- 

hanos is a young Greek merchant of the 
island of Rhodes. His mistress, Kudosia, 
is insulted in the street by a Turk, the 
son of the Cadi. Stephanos, being at hand, 
rescues his mistress, and gives the infidel 
a blow. He is immediately brought be- 
fore the tribunal of the Cadi, and sen- 
tenced to receive five hundred strokes upon 
the soles of his feet. Happily the basnaw 
is an equitable man. He revises the sen- 
tence, lets Stephanos free, and sends the 
Cadi to Constantinople. Stephanos sets 
out on a trading voyage, and, after many 
adventures, returns to Rhodes, and mar- 
ries Eudosia. 

Le Concordat justific, §co—The Concor- 
dat justified, or an Inquiry into the recla- 
mations contained in some pamphlets which 
have been published against the Concordat, 
by the Abbé Clausel de Montals, King’s 
Preacher, and honorary Canon of Amiens, 
in Bvo. 


The talents and respectability of M. 
Clausel have placed this worthy clergyman 
among the first ecclesiastical writers of the 
present period. His style wants elegance, 
and one might perhaps sometimes desire a 
better order in his arguments. But not- 
withstanding these literary defects, and as 
far as our circumscribed knowledge of the 
matter permits, it appears tous, that he 
has triumphantly refuted his antagomsts. 
The same reason which induced us not to 
enter into particulars on Bishop Grégol- 
rés work, (vide our Survey of January,) 
induces us to remain equally silent on this. 


Lettres Curé de Canton, &c.—Latters 
of a Country Curate on the Lancastrian 
Method of Instruction, in 8v0. 


This small production consists of three 
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letters. They are well written, and the 
arguments appear to us in many respects 
very strong. The first of these letters has 
been published in the Correspondent. ‘The 
others being also intended for insertion in 
the same work, we do not think it necessa- 
ry to enter into any particulars respecting 
them, as our readers will be able to peruse 
them at length in English. 


Entretien sur le Caractére, &¢.—A Con- 
versation on the Character the National 
Representatives ought to have. By the 
Author of “ A Foreigner’s Journey to 
France,” and of ** The Farmer and the 
Nobleman,” in 8vo. 


We shall only say a few words on this 
work, to which we can give no better ap- 
pellation than that of a libel against reli- 
gion, government, the constitution, and all 
the objects which civilized nations are wont 
to hold sacred. We need not add, that the 
author's pernicious principles are glossed 
over by the noble words of Liberty, Rights 
of the People, Morality, and Independence. 
When this libel first appeared, it was seiz- 
ed by the Attorney-General, but after a 
few months delay, the work, we suppose, 
was looked upon as beneath the notice of 
Government, and is now publicly sold by 
all the booksellers. None but demagogues 
will find pleasure in its perusal, and none 
but fools will be seduced by it. 


Odes Horace, §c.—The Odes of Ho- 
race, translated into French verse. By M. 
Letexter, in 12mo. 


_ The Odes of Horace are generally con- 
sidered as one of the works of antiquity, 
which it is most difficult to transfer into 
modern verse, and the French language is 
undoubtedly the least of all adapted to such 
a design. Several men of wit and learning 
have nevertheless made the trial, and their 
attempts, though not crowned with com- 
plete success, are far from being without 
uerit. M. Le Comte Daru, member of 
the Institute, and M. Vander Bourg, late 
royal licencer, are the two competitors who 
have approached the nearest to success ; 
the former by his poetical talents and the 
elegance of his style, the latter by the great 
accuracy of his version. M. Vander 
Bourg’s work has been printed in Latin 
and French, and the text of the original 
18 considered as an excellent edition of Ho- 
race’s Odes. 

Notwithstanding the imperfection of 
their labours, a considerable degree of ta- 
lent is requisite in any person who, after 
M. Daru and M. Secies Bourg, shall 
attempt a French translation of the poet 
of Tibur, and we must acknowledge, that 
M. Letexier’s work las no great merit to 
recommend it. The poetry has here and 
there an agrceable softness, but is destitute 
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of nerve and energy. One quotation will 
be sufficient to prove, that M. Letexier has 
not felt the true beauties of the original. 
In the second ode we meet with the following 
strophe : 


Audiet cives acuisse ferrum, 

Quo graves Perse meliiis perirent ; 

Audiet pugnas, vitio parentum 
Rara juventus. 


M. Letexier’s translation runs thus : 


Oui, la postérité, par nos crimes si rare, 
Apprendra nos fureurs et nos combats 
sanglans. 
Nos mains ont contre nous tourné la fer 
barbare, 
Qui de vait frapper les Persans. 


The version is tolerably exact, but we seck 
in vain the three chief beauties of Horace, 
1. The repetition of the word ** audiet.” 
2. The antithesis of ‘* vitio parentum,” 
and ‘* rara juventus ;" and 3. That same 
expression of ** rara juventus,” placed at 
the end of the strophe in a line by itself. In- 
stead of these beauties, we find the useless 
expletive ‘* oui,” and the word ‘* juventus” 
translated by ** postérité.” We are, per- 
haps, over-partial to Horace, but in read- 
ing the words ** rara juventus,”” we ima- 
gine ourselves walking in the streets of 
Rome, and contemplating the cruel effects 
of civil contentions. We see the same 
spectacle in the fields of France from 
a similar cause, and the effects of a con- 
scription; whereas the word ‘* postérité” 
presents no image whatever to our fancy. 


Quelques Mots, §c.—A few Words ona 
pamphlet of M. le Vicompte de Chateaue 
briand, entitled, &c. By L. A. T. Tarry 
de Muney, Knight of the Royal Order of 
the Legion of Honour 3 in 8vo0. 


Of all the different manners of argu- 
menting formerly used in the schools, we 
do not recollect ever to have met with the 
one «opted by the author of this pam- 
phlet. His whole refutation consists in 

uoting a certain number of passages of M. 
x Chateaubriand’s work, and separating 
them by half a dozen regular furms cf 
transition or exclamation, such as, ** M. le 
Vicompte says thus ;"—* to which M. le 
Vicompte adds this ;”"—** Yes, indeed, he 
does say thus ;"—** Pray, Sir, how could 
you say thus ?”——In that, or the like man- 
ner, M. Tarry de Maney has succeeded in 
putting together fourteen pages of letter- 
press, containing extracts of M. de Cha- 
teaubriand’s pamphlet, and some dozen of 
phrases of exclamations, but without even 
the shadow of an argument. In a con- 
cluding note, the author makes use of some 
equivocal expressions ; the only sense we 
could give to them is a defence of impiety 
and jacobinism, two objects not very worth 
of public faveur. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE SOLDIERS’ GRAVE. 


By rise of sun, on yonder plain, 
In ardour high, the valiant stood ; 
At eve, the cold moon o’er the slain 
Besilvered bright a scene of blood : 
Below that mound they now are sleeping, 
Wakeful once, and bold, and brave ; 
Alas! the evening dews are weeping 
On the Soldiers’ Grave. 
Of them to hear the patriot listens; 
Pensive Love a sigh bequeaths ; 
Virtue’s tear, when praisiny, glistens ; 
Fame presents her laurelled wreaths ; 
And fond Affection, nobly warming, 
Will laud the hearts that strove to save; 
And Memory wave her wand of charming 
O’er the Soldiers’ Grave. 


The trump of Fame they heard—obeyed— 
Afar at sea, the waning shore 
In sad and sombre blue decayed, 
And ne'er by them was welcomed more! 
But Gratitude will grieve for Glory, 
And give the tear which once they gave ; 
And Wisdom tell her mournful story 
O'er the Soldiers’ Grave. 
We live secure, and sleep at ease ; 
Tranquillity our steps awaits— 
They lett their homes, and ploughed the seas, 
To keep the battle from our gates :— 
The forest moans—a voice of wailing; 
Above their dust white cannachs wave ; 
The bittern shrieks, at eve, when sailing 
O’er the Soldiers’ Grave. 
Oft when the faggot ylances bright, 
As Winter mantles white the plain, 
The sire will spend the noon of night 
To tell of those in battle slain: 
His children will the warmth inherit ; 
And Fondness will a tribute crave, 
To soothe the rest, and calm the spirit 
Of the Soldiers’ Graye. 
M. 


THE NOVEMBER GARDEN. 


In Spring I visited this spot; 
A thousand herbs and flowers were 
blooming, 


And eglantine o’erhung this grot, 


And, as I rested on its seat, 

Absorbed in silent meditation, 
The bee was gathering liquid sweet, 

From the bosom of the soft carnation. 
Again I come to view the scene, 

Whose summer hues I well remember :— 
*Tis stripp'd of pride, ‘tis shorn of green, 

Beneath the rude sway of November! 
The melody of song is mute, 

Except the robin’s lonely singing : 
The trees have shed their leaves and fruit, 

And weeds in every walk are springing. 
The morn is cold; the sky is pale ; 

The winds no more are silence keeping ; 
Like childhood at a mournful tale, 

O’er vanished bloom the clouds are weep- 

ing. 

I look upon the lonely sky— 

It wanes, as when a daughter's duty, 
Stayed by a haughty father’s eye, 

Opposes love, and withers beauty. 
All—all is changed, as the Simoom 

Had passed with withering magic over! 
No trace of beauty or of bloom 

Can sense perceive, or eye discover ; 
But wild, and waste, and desolate, 

A wilderness is stretched around me ; 
And, where mid Summer's smiles I sate, 

November's wintry breeze hath found me. 


The lilac boughs are tinged with red ; 
The yellow leaves protusely lying ; 

The flowers have bent or bend the head, ° 
The latest of the train are dying. 

Hark !—’tis the voice of Nature cries— 
** Shall Pride and Passion vanquish 

Reason ?— 
Will man be never—never wise ! 


Heaven is his home, and Life a — 
athe 


VERSES TO A FRIEND, 
On his leaving the Scenes of his Youth. 


Wuart lonely pilgrim wanders there, 
Along the hill s ascending brow, 

Where keenly sweeps the wintry air, 
And deeply wreathes the driven snow * 
What snow so deep—what air so keen, — 
Shall freeze affection’s glowing thought ? 
Or shroud the oft-frequented scene, 

And haunts of childhood fondly sought * 


The April’s balmy breeze perfuming : 

- TES The primrose opened to the sun ; For ‘tis the last—the farewel view— 

ze ote: Pe And languidly the daffodillies, To distant scenes his path must lead ; 

pit Reclining bashful, had begun The home his first affections knew, 

7 a HE To smile beneath the yellow lilies. No more shall hear his filial tread. 

| i oe nee I came in Summer ; shrub and flower, The primrose vale, the hawthorn shade, 

Tho’ changed in hue, were still beforeme: The stimimer mount Of 
*Twas cloudness noan, I sought the bower, The waters gleaming in the glade, 
A ic ae That threw its welcome shadows o'er me; With willows on the Margin seen ; 
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Each spot in youth's romantic spring 
Revered as consecrated ground, 

The ruin’d tower, the Druid ring, 

The heath intrenched with warlike mound; 


O'er these, by young remembrance bound 
Around his heart with deathless tie— 
O'er all that wakes a deeper wound— 
He pours unseen the parting sigh. : 


Yet still in that delightful land 
Remains to me a rustic home, 
Where, led by friendship’s glowing hand, 
With peaceful steps we yet shall roam ; 
Again each lofty thought redeem, 
And trace, with old affection's truth, 
The scenes inshrin’d in memory’s dream, 
The sinless blessedness of youth ! 
Yet ah! thy fate may soon be mine, 
And that lov’d home dismantled lie ; 
And for the bowers I wont to twine, 
A blackened ruin meet my eye! 
* 

If such hetide, alas!—yet still 
When Autumn leaves bestrew the ground, 
Our steps shall seek that hallowed hill, 
And linger by the haunted mound. 

Dee. 111. R. 

TANZAS. 

WHEN youth’s enchantments all shall fade, 

And even friendship’s flame grow dim, 
Ah may thy lover, gentle maid ! 

Believe that still thou think’st of him ? 


Believe thou lingerest o’er his name, 
When other friends have ceased to 
mourn ? 
Blessing, though colder bosoms blame, 
The wanderer who shall ne’er return ! 


No dearer pledge he asks of thee— 

But dreads to think the oblivious sway 
Of time may sweep his memory 

For ever from thy thoughts away ! 


* 


LAYE OF ANE AUNCIENT MYNSTRELL. 


0 LAYDE bricht, loke from thy boure 
And lysten to my laye, ' 

For 1 am ane warlok off wondrous power, 
Ande thou must nocht say me nay. 


Thoch in eremite celle sua lowlie I dwelle, 
I can spye bothe farre and neir, 

Ande, bi seconde sicht, I can reid aricht 
Quhat maydens may hope or feir. 


O I can reid eche rulyng starre, 
Bi y* power off Gramarye, 
Ande I can sumoun y* spreits afarre, 
From y® bottome off the Red-Sey. 
Beneathe mi swaye is eche goblyn-elffe, 
That in grove or grottoe wones ; 
Yea, attmi beheste olde St Ringane himselffe, 
Doth shake in his mouldye bones. 
I can charme ane faire maide into ane aske, 
To ane ather cke ande ane toade, 
Ande to all + venempus thingis that baske 


Upoun slymye elodde. 


I can charme a woman into ane worme, 
Ande eke into ane snayle, 

Or cloathe hir brycht and beauteous forme 
W* y® dragonis hornye scale. 

Ande I can loppe eche luvelye limbe, 

Ande schape hir forme sua slycht & slimm 

Into som gryflin gaunte and grimme, 
In wildernesse to wail ; 

Or sprede hir ankellis tycht ande trimme 
In y® mere-maydis forkye tayle! 

Ande now, faire maide, methinkis I see 
Thee listyn to mi mynstrelsye, 

Rycht gladde to yielde quhat I aske of thee, 
Lest thou the dule suld drie! 


For och! suld itt lyst mee, in wrathfull 
mude, 
My wizzard harpe to sweip, 
Colde in thi veins wald curdle thi blude 
In slumber deidlye and deip 5 


Ande till seven long zieris wer gone ande 


t 
F oa thatt slumber thou niver culde 
wake, 
Vntil thi owne trew-love suld wynde ane 
blaste 
The drousye spelle to breake. 


Butt iff hee dare drawe that bludye sworde 
Forg’d by noe mortall honde, 
He may beir thee awaye, from thy traunce 
restord, 
The ladye off all his londe : 


Ande iff hee dare sounde that magick horne 
Quhilk bullock niver bore, 

Away in his arms thou shalt be borne 
W' niver ane wrinkle y® more : 


Bot iff siche woes thou waldst eschewe, 
Then, Ladye! grant me this— 
The simple boone for quhilk I sue 
Is bot—ane simple kisse ! 


SONNETTE. 


On a Grete Capitaine, 
(Ascribed to Chaucer.) 


Wuart is the manne the world a Captaine 
calls ? 

He in whos bosom mercie is yshent 5 

Who on the ashes of a toune ybrent, 

Ere they are cold, flies to a harlot’s halls; 

Who plays with hertes and sculls at cuppes 
and balls ; 

Whose restlesse gast is ever mo intent, 

The means of manne’s destruction to in- 
vent 

Who soars to fame, as he degraded falles: 

Who walde agains the hand of Godde re- 
belle 

To make a belle of thilke delitful world, 

And to the devils make a hotter-helle ; 

‘Dy te angels from ther setes wer 

ur 
Had he the power,—to fede Ambitioun : 
Thilke wer a Capitaing,--and Herog of te- 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Feb. 26.—The reading of a paper by 


the Rev. John Brinkley was commenced, 


** On the Parallax of the Fixed Stars.” 

March 5.—The reading of Dr Brink- 
ley’s papcr was concluded. 

On the same evening was also read, 
*¢ Some Additions to the Croonian Lecture, 
on the Changes the Blood undergoes in the 
Act of Coagulation,” by Sir Everard 
Home, Bart. V.P.R.S. 

March 12.—A_ paper by Dr Totness 
Fischer, *¢ On the Anatomy of Spiders,” 
was read; also a paper, by B. Bevan, Esq. 
On some Fossils in Leicestershire and 
Northamptonshire.” 


WERNERIAN SOCIETY. 

Dec. 20, 1817.—The secretary read a 
communication from Mr Hood, surgeon, 
Kilmarnock, on some fossil tusks found in 
the parish of Kilmaurs, in Ayrshire ; of 
which we have given an account in our Ist 
volume, p. 243, (Number for October.) 

At the meeting on January 10, 1818, 
Professor Jameson read a paper on the 
geognostical characters of simple mincrals. 
He remarked that the distribution of plants 


- and animals over the earth is determined 


by distance from the equator, height above 
the level of the sea, kind of exposure, and 
other circumstances ; but thata different ar- 
rangement is observable in mountain rocks, 
for they are universally distributed, and 
the saine species occurs equally at the equa- 
tor, and towards the poles, at the level of 
the sea, as above the line of perpetual snow. 
Although the distribution of mountain 
rocks is thus proved to be independent of 
climatic influence, yet, it would appear, 
that the grand series of primitive, transi- 
tion, and fletz rocks have their peculiari- 


ties as to height above the sea, to the 


spaces occupied by the different formations, 
and to the general direction, dip, and in- 
clination of the strata. Professor Jameson 
entered very particularly into this interest- 
ing subject. At the same meeting Professor 
Jameson read some observations on the na- 
tural history of the diamond ; for which see 
P 33. of the present Number. He also al- 
uded particularly to the natural history of 
the tabasheer, or vegetable opal, found in 
some oriental vegetables ; and from the 
great tendency observed in some vegetables 
to secrete silica, he offered, as are 
ture, that some silicified woods met with 
on the surface of the earth might be trunks, 
or branches of trees, which had been killed 


_ by the over secretion of siliceous matter. 


At the meeting on January 24, Mr 


James Wilson communicated some remarks 


en the eggs of the common frog, and on 


the tadpole in its early state. At the same 
meeting, Mr Alexander Adie, optician, ex- 
hibited and explained his new instrument 
called the sympicsometer, or measurer of 
compression. 

Feb. 7.—The secretary read the first 
part of Dr Traill’s account of an African 
orang-outang, which lately died at Liver. 
pool, the property of Mr Bullock of the 
Piccadilly museum. In the introduction 
to his paper, he gave an account of the 
manners of the animal, as described by 
Captain Payne, who purchased it at Isle of 
Princes, from a native trader who had 
brought it from the Gaboon river. Captain 
Payne had it in his custody for more than 
two months. It shewed an inclination to 
imitate many human actions; but never 
attempted the imitation of sounds. It dis- 
liked the erect posture, and walked on the 
knuckles, not the palms, of the fore extre- 
mities. It was dirty in its habits, and very 
timid. It associated familiarly with the 
crew, excepting one boy, to whom it shew- 
ed a decided and unceasing aversion. It 
was a faithful attendant of the seamen's 
mess, ate almost every kind of vegetable 
offered, was very fond of sweet articles of 
food ; but did not relish any kind of 
butcher's meat. As the vessel approached 
the colder latitudes, it became somewhat 
languid, and carefully wrapped itself in a 
blanket on retiring to rest. From accounts 
given to Captain Payne by negro traders, 
on whose veracity he placed dependence, 
it appears, that in its native haunts it is a 
very tormidable animal: they all agreed, 
too, in affirming, that negro girls had some- 
times been carned off, and kept in a state 
of frightful captivity for years; stories 
which have hitherto been regarded as rest- 
ing wholly on the authority of Purchas’s 
** Pilgrimes,”’ and other old works. 

“cb. 21.—The second part of Dr Traill’s 
paper on the African orang-outang wast 
read, containing an account of the dissec- 
tion of the animal. 

Ma: ch 7.—At this meeting the secretary 
read a notice of a new quadruped, from 
the Stoney Mountains in North America, 
of which we have inserted a notice at p- 
332. At the same meeting, , Professor 
Jameson read an interesting paper on the 
formation of valleys. ‘The object of this 
communication was to propose an opinion 
which connects the principal henomena of 
valleys with the rocks which they are 
composed. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


LThe subject of the following article, so pe- 
culiarly interesting at this time, has 
never been treated, we imagine, in a 
more judicious, and, at the same time, 
popular manner. We transcribe from 
the Annals of Philosophy for April.] 


Expedition to the Northern Occan. 


One of the most remarkable natural 
phenomena that has occurred in modern 
times, is the disappearance, or breaking up 
of a large part of the enormous masses of 
ice, which have for some centuries been ac- 
cumulating in the different parts of the 
northern ocean. ‘This accumulation has 
taken place to the greatest degree, or, at 
least, its effects have been the most per- 
ceptible on the eastern coast of Old Green- 
land. ‘This territory was originally colo- 
nized from Denmark, towards the end of 
the tenth century; for about four centu- 
ries it kept up a regular communication 
with the mother country, until the ice to- 
tally blocked up all access to the shore, so 
that, for the last 400 years, all communi- 
cation with it has been cut off from the 
other parts of Kurope, and there can be 
little doubt that the mbhabitants must have 
perished. Since that period an immense 
barrier of ice has extended from near the 
southern point of Greenland, along the 
whole eastern coast, stretching across to 
Spitzberzen, beyond which vessels have 
seldom been able to penetrate. There ap- 
pears, however, to be the most decisive 
evidence, that about two or three years ago, 
this barrier of ice was broken in various 
parts, and that, during the summers of 
1816 and 1817, large tracts of the northern 
Ocean, that were before completely impas- 
sable, became comparatively free from ob- 
struction. We have at the same time 
equally decisive testimony to the fact, that 
4 similar displacement of the ice has taken 
place in the part of the northern ocean a- 
bove Davis’s Straits, and that different 
whale ships have penetrated beyond their 
usual limits, and found the sea compara- 
tively open. In confirmation of this change 
in the state of the polar ice, we are farther 
informed that immense masses of ‘it have 
been met with drifting dowa the Atlantic ; 
some of them as :k* as 40°. of latitude; 
and in some parts, » here ice is seldom met 
with, as about Nv wfoundland, it occurred 

such great ¢.uantity as to have consi- 
derably imped the navigation. 

To what cause we are to ascribe this ex- 
Rtaordinyry revolution is a matter of mere 
‘Conjecture; weate not aware of any 


currence to which it can be traced, unless 
we imagine that the gradually accumulat- 
ing mass atlength gave way from its own 
increasing bulk, or that the waters of the 
northern ocean being, as it were, dammed 
up to an unusual height, at length broke 
through the mound which confined them. 
It is certain that a strong current sets in a 
southerly direction on each side of Old 
Greenland ; and to whatever cause the ori- 
ginal dislodgment of the ice may be owing, 
this current is the agent by which the de- 
tached masses of ice have been removed. 
Many speculations have been formed re- 
specting the effect of this accumulation of 
ice on the climate of Great Britain and the 
N. W. of Europe, and on the probable re- 
sult of its removal. ‘The arguments that 
have been adduced, to prove that the cli- 
mate of Great Britain has been gradually 
deteriorating for the last century or two, 
appear to us inconclusive ; nor, were the 
fact of the deterioration proved, do we con- 
sider the cause assigned as adequate to pro- 
duce it. But the coldness of the last two 
seasons is well known, and we think it 
very possible, and even probable, that the 
immense fields of 1ce moving southward, 
and gradually dissolving as they passed a- 
long the Atlantic, may have sensibly af- 
fected the temperature both of Europe and 
America. 

A very interesting consequence that is 
likely to follow from this revolution in the 
state of the northern ocean, is an addition 
to our knowledge of the hydrography of 
the Arctic circle, more especially of the 
shape of the upper part of Greenland, of 
the northern termination of the continent 
of America, and still more the determina- 
tion of the celebrated question concerning 
the existence of what has been called the 
N. W. passage. ‘To ascertain these points, 
advantage has been taken of the present fa- 
vourable state of the northern seas, and an 
expedition is now on the point of sailing for 
the purpose of exploring these unknown 
regions. Four vessels, of about 300 tons 
burden, are prepared for the » two 
of which are to sail N. of Great Britain, to 

ss between Old Greenland and Spitz- 

rgen, if possible to get to the pole, and 
then to proceed in nearly a direct course to 
Behring’s Straits; the other two vessels 
are to go to the W. of Old Greenland, to 
pass through Davis's Straits, and to pro- 
ceed, if possible, in a N. W. direction be- 
yond the supposed northern shore of Ame- 
Tica. e,guccess of these plans obviously 
depends upon the suppositions that Old 
Greenland is an island or a cluster of islands, 
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that Baffin’s Bay is a part of the ocean, 
and that the continents of America and 
Asia are completely detached. Although 
these points are all uncertain, yet the evi- 
dence that we are able to collect is much in 
their favour; and there are indeed many 
circumstances respecting the direction of 
currents, the drifting of wood, and the 
eourse which the whales are observed to 
pursue, that can seareely be accounted for 
upon any other hypothesis. But whatever 
may be the result of the expedition, it is 
certainly a most favourable opportunity for 
instituting the experiment, and we can 
scarcely fail to derive much valuable in- 
formation from it, not only with respect to 
the hydrography of the Arctic circle, but on 
many other topics of natural philosophy. 

The vessels that are to proceed along the 
eastern side of Greenland are named the 
Dorothea and the Trent, under the com- 
mand of Captain Buchan and Lieutenant 
Franklyn; those that are to pass through 
Davis’s Straits are the Isabella and the 
Alexander, under the command of Captain 
Ross and Lieutenant Parry. 


To this interesting article it may be pro- 
per to add, that to each vessel have also 
been appointed a master and mate, well 
experienced in the navigation of the Green- 
seas and Davis's Straits, who are to 
act as pilots among the ice. Captain Ross 
is an active and experienced oe and 
Lieutenant Parry, who accompanies him, 
is an excellent navigator, theoretical as well 
as practical. Captain Buchan is well ac- 
quainted with the navigation of the cold 
seas, in the neighbourhood of Newfound- 
fand ; and Lieutenant Franklyn, who is his 
second, was brought up under the late Capt. 
Flinders, and is well acquainted with nau- 
tical surveying, and the use of astronomi- 
cal instruments. The junior lieutenants, 
Hoppnerand Beechy, are excellent draughts- 
men. ‘Ihe Isabella, Captain Ross’s ship, 
is a fine roomy vessel, of 350 to 370 tons. 
The strength of her hull has been increas- 
ed by the addition of a new skin to the out- 
side, and a lining to the inside, each of 
five or six inches thick, while many beams, 
of large dimensions, are placed on the bow 
and stern. Staunchcons are fixed on board 
for the erection of a roof over the deck, in 
the event of their being locked up in the 
ice. The births, or bed-places, are capable 
of being removed on shore ; and canvas and 
tarpaulins, of large size, are provided to 
be fixed over them. Coals, to the amount 
of 150 tons; and flour, for three years, 
will be carried out; with sour krout, vi- 
negar, and lime-juice, in abundance. A 
new kind of log is fixed, the machinery of 
which runs from the cabin down the side 
ef the rudder, nearly to the keel, the pur- 
pose of which is to show, by a dial in the 
cabin, the rate of the vessel’s sailing, 
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Mr Thomas Gill has communicated 
to the public, through the medium of 
Thomson’s Annals of Philosophy, the 
method of constructing a lamp without 
flame. Sir H. Davy some time since 
found that a fine platina wire heated 
red-hot, and held in the vapour of ether, 
would continue ignited. Upon this prin. 
ciple, if a cylindrical coil of thin plating 
wire be placed part of it round the cot- 
ton wick of a spirit lamp, and part of it 
above the wick, and the lamp be lighted 
so as to heat the wire to redness; on 
the flame being blown out, the vapour 
of the alcohol will keep the upper part 
of the wire red-hot for any length of 
time, according to the supply of alcohol, 
and with little expenditure of it, so as 
to be in constant readiness to kindle 

yerman fungus, or paper prepared with 
nitre, and thus to light a sulphur match, 
or any other, at pleasure. The proper 
size of the platina wire is the 1-100th 
part of an inch ; a larger size will yield 
only a dull red light, and a smaller is 
difficult to use. About twelve turns of 
the wire will be sufficient, coiled round 
any cylindrical body, suited to the size 
of the lamp; and four or five coils should 
be placed on the wick, and the remain- 
der of the wire above it ; the latter will 
be the part ignited. When the wire 
has become oxided, it will be necessary 
to uncoil and rub it bright with fine 
glass-paper, which will cause it to act 
again with increased effect. ‘This lamp, 
while it affords a sufficient light to shew 
the hour of the night by a watch, and 
to perform many other useful ohana 
does not disturb persons unaccustome: 

to keep a light burning in their bed- 
room. From its constantly keeping up 
a uniform heat, and not requiring to 
be snuffed, like other lamps, it may 
prove a valuable acquisition to the che- 
mist, for experiments on a small scale, 
where a long continuance of a gentle 
heat is desirable. Its peculiar safety, a¢ 
not a spark can fall from it, and its be- 
ing totally free from the unpleasant 
smoke and smell common to oil lamps, 
are additional recommendations. 

At a late general meeting, the French 
Academy of” Sciences awarded the 
medal, founded by the late M. de 
lande, to Mr Pond, astronomer royal ab 
Greenwich, for his researches relative 
to the annual parallax of the fixed 

One of the offered at the last 
meeting of the Helvetic Society relates 
to a question of great interest. 
Several men of science have~asserted 
that the climate of the more 


regions of Switzerland has 
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become colder. In the absence of di- 
rect proof from thermometric observa- 
tion, the four following circumstances 
have been urged as facts in support of 
this opinion. —1. Historical evidence 
that many parts of the Alps were once 
pasturage, which are now wholly un- 
productive. 2. Historical evidence and 
still remaining traces of the existence 
of forests above what is now the bound- 
ary of the vegetation of trees. 3. ‘The 
progressive lowering of the line of per- 
manent snow. 4. The progress made 
by the glaciers in many parts of Swit- 
zerland. ‘The importance of this sub- 
ject has induced the Society to propose 
the following question: Js it true that 
the climate of the Upper Alps of Switzer- 
land has become more cold and inclement 
of late years 2 

From the Cambridge University Ca- 
lendar for the present year, it appears, 
that the number of members whose 
names are on the boards amounts to 
3444, being 169 more than the preced- 
ing year. in 1748 the number was on- 
ly 1500. 

SWEDEN. 

M. Broling, a councillor of mines, 
has published a narrative of his ‘T'ra- 
vels in England, in three 8vo volumes, 
embellished with 37 plates. ‘The work 
is represented as peculiarly interesting 
in whatever relates to our industry, 
manufactures, and mines. It obtained 
the premium of the Swedish Academy, 
for the best work published during the 
year. 

RUSSIA. 

Captain Krusenstern, in a letter to 
Captain Burney, dated Revel, October 
1, 1817, informs him, that letters had 
a few days before been received from 
Licut. Kotzebue. On leaving Kamt- 
schatka, in July 1816, he sailed through 
Behring’s Straits, and succeeded in 
ranging the coast of America to lat. 67°, 
where he discovered a large inlet ex. 
tending far to the eastward. He was 
obliged to quit it without exploring the 
whole, but intended to resume his ex- 


that a communication exists betweem 
the North Pacific and the Atlantic 
Ocean, but remarks, that the discovery 
of this inlet holds out some probability 
that one may yet be found. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

Dr Mitchell, of New York, in a let. 
ter written to a gentleman at Washing- 
ton, mentions, in fartherconfirmation of 
the existence of great oceanic serpents, 
like the marine monster which appeared 
in August last in the ocean near the 
coast of Massachusett’s, that he pos- 
sesses the vertebrze and teeth of one 
dug out of a hill near Murfreesborough, 
from the bank of the Meherrin river, in 
North Carolina, 1816. A single joint 
of the back bone weighs 124lbs. and the 
two teeth lb. each. ‘The teeth are tri- 
angular, at a base of 44 inches, and 
sides of six inches. ‘These enormous re- 
lics are part of a skeleton at least 40 
feet long, naturally buried in a gravelly 
stratum, abounding with the shells of 
clams and scallops, sixty miles from the 
ocean, at Currituck, and disinterred by 
digging away the ground for the con- 
struction of a mill. Captain Neville, 
from whom I received them, says Dr 
Mitchell, described to me the curious 
spectacle of the soil overspread with such 
huge remains ofan animal perbaps like 
the one now alive and sporting in his 
element, and exciting the admiration of 
our citizens. <A deseription of this lat- 
ter has been drawn up by General Da- 
vid Humphreys, who has with great care 
collected all the evidence that could be 
procured respecting this extraordinary 
visitor. A committee appointed by the 
Linnean Society of New England has 

ublished a pamphlet on the same subs 
ject, containing numerous depositions 
of persons by whom this animal was seen. 
Evidence is also adduced, tending to 
prove that either this individual, ot 
some other of the like species, has ocea- 
sionally visited the Bay of Penobscot 
during the last thirty years. [See an 
article on the Great Sea Snake in our 


amination in the following year. Capt. Number for January, p. 33. ] 
Krusenstern does not himself believe, 
WORK.) FOR PUBLICATION. 
¢: 


Ma Hazx’ Lectures on English 
Poetry, delivered at the Surry Institu- 
‘Gon, will appear ina few days. 

‘The first aid sécond numbers of a 


to phical work, entitled, “ London 
before the t Fire,” are announced 
for publication, by Messrs Boydell and 
Company. It will consist of a classical 


arrangement of plates, with histerical 
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and descriptive accounts of the early 
state, buildings, monuments, and an- 
tiquities, of the metropolis; and will, 
combined with the letter-press, form a 
regular history and survey of London, 
as it existed prior to the year 1666. 
The prints already finished contain 
views of various buildings and places 
never before engraved. It will be con- 
tinued periodically. 

he Civil History of Rome to the 
Time of Augustus, by Henry Bankes, 

. M. P. is in the press. 

A View ofthe State of Europe during 
the middle ages, by Henry Hallam, 
Esq. is in a state of forwardness for 
publication. 

Mr T. Yeates will shortly publish 
Indian Church History, or notices rela- 
tive to the first planting of the Gospel 
in Syria, Mesopotamia, and India ; com- 
piled chiefly from the Sy1ian Chronicles ; 
with an accurate account of the first 
Christian missions to China; with 
some interesting facts, hitherto un- 
known to the historians of Europe. 

In the press, Familiar Lectures on 
Moral Philosophy ; by John Prior Es- 
tlin, LL.D. in 2 vols. &vo. 

A Companion to Mr James’s Naval 
Work on the late American War is in 
the press, and will speedily be publish- 
ed; containing a full and correct ac- 
count of the military occurrences of the 
Jate war between Great Britain and the 
United States of America ; with an ap- 

ndix of British and American official 
etters, and plates; by William James. 
Details will be given of all the actions 
fought between the British and Ame- 
rican armies, during the late war; also 
of those operations along the coast, and 
on the borders of the lakes, creeks, and 
harbours of the United States, in which 
the two services acted conjointly. 

The publication of the Regent's edi- 
tion of the Latin Classics will hencefor- 
ward be prosecuted with vigour, indus- 
try, and perseverance. Livy and Sal- 
lust are new in the press, under the 
editorial inspection of Dr J. Carey ; to 
whom the public are already indebted 
for the Horace, Catullus, Tibullus, Pro- 
pertius, Martial, Csesar, Tacitus, and 
the second edition of the Virgil, with 
the Opuscula, recently published. 

The Commerce of the World, con- 
taining a geographical description of the 
principal cities, sea-port towns, weights, 
measures, monies, and coins, reduced to 
the English standard; the courses of 
exchange, imports, exports, duties, 
drawbacks, &c.; by the Editor of the 
Commercial Dictionary, is in a state of 
forwardness for publication. 


[April 

Considerations on the Impolicy and 
Pernicious ‘Tendery of the present 
Administration of the Poor-laws ; with 
suggestions for improving the condition 
of the poor ; by the Rev. Charles Jer. 
ram, M. A.; are in the press, and 
nearly ready for publication. 

Mr Keats will shortly publish Endy. 
mion, a poem. 

Letters on the West Indies, by James 
Walker, Esq. late of Berbice, will soon 
appear. 

The Lordof the Bright City; a poem ; 
by H. H. Nielman, author of Fazio, 
will shortly appear. 

In the course of the month will be 
published, the Fudge Family in Paris, 
in aseries of letters from Phil. Fudge, 
Esq-, Miss Biddy Fudge, &c. edited by 
J. Brown, the younger. 

Mr Dickenson is about to publish the 
Justice Law of the last Five Years ; in- 
tended as a Companion to his own 
work, as well as those of Burn and Wil- 
liams. 

Mr John Matheson is about to pub- 
lish a new System of Arithmetic, the 
object of which is to render general 
the application of decimals to mercan- 
tile purposes, and to enable youth to 
comprehend the theory when they are 
learning the practice. 

Mr F. W. Cronheim is preparing for 
the press, a new method of emeeee- 
ing, double entry by single; applicable 
to all kinds of business, and exemplified 
in five sets of books; possessing the 
brevity of single entry, without its de- 
fects; and the proof of double entry, 
without its redundancies ; and obtains, 
by two entries, the same results as the 
Italian system by four. Its universal 
applicability is proved, by distinct sets 
of books for retailers, wholesale dealers, 
manufacturers, merchants, and bankers ; 
the whole comprising a great diversity 
of the forms and results of business, an 
improved arrangement of partnership 
accounts, and a plan of routine which 
will prevent fraudulent entries and era- 
sures ; comprised in one volume. 


EDINBURGH. 

New Tales of my Landlord. Collected 
and arranged by Jedediah Cleishbotham, 
Schoolmaster and Parish-clerk of Gan- 
dercleugh. 4 vols. 12mo. 

Historical Account of Discoveries in 
the Seas and Countries round the North 
Pole, illustrated by Maps. By H 


Murray, F.R.S.E. ‘Author of an 


torical Account of Africa, One vo 
lume 8vo. 
uiry into the Relation of Cause 


In 
and Effect. By Themas Brown, MD: 
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Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh. Third edi- 
tion, enlarged. 8vo. 

A General View of the Structure, 
Functions, and Classification of Ani- 
mals, with plates and illustrations adapt- 
ed in a particular manner to facilitate 
the Study of British Zoology. By John 
Fleming, D. D. F.R.S.E. M. W.S. &e. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

Account of the Hebrides or Western 
Islands of Scotland, particularly with 
regard to Geology ; together with Ob- 
servations on their Scenery, Antiqui- 
ties, and Agriculture. By J. Maccul- 
loch, M.D. F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
a Volume of Illustrative Engravings in 
Ato. 

Elements of Geology, with illustra- 
tive plates. By Robert Jameson. One 
volume 8vo. 

Manual of Mineralogy. By Robert 
Jameson, Regius Professor of Natural 
History, Lecturer on Mineralogy, and 
Keeper of the Museum in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. One volume 


12mo. 
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Annals of Scottish Episco from 
the year 1788 to 1816, inclusive, bei 
the period during which the late Right 
Rev. John Skinner of Aberdeen held 
the office of Senior Bishop and Primus, 
of whom a Biographical Memoir will be 
prefixed, (together with a faithful like. 
ness.) By the Rev. John Skinner, 
M.A. Forfar, will be published this 
month. 

Speedily will be published, Observations 
and Facts, demonstrative of the Sedative 
and Febrifuge Powers of Emetic Tartar, as 
amply sufficient to supersede excessive 
Blood-letting in Inflammation. By Wil- 
liam Balfour, M. D. 

In a short time will be completed, at the 
Edinburgh University Press, a new edition 
of Schleusner’s Lexicon Novi Testamenti, 
revised and corrected by several eminent 
scholars. This valuable work has hitherto 
been printed in an octavo form; but the 
present edition is in quarto, a much more 
convenient size for a Dictionary; and as 
it is executed in stereotype, the price, in- 
— being increased, will be greatly re- 
du 
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LONDON. 
ANTIQUITIES. 

‘Tne Elgin Marbles, from the Temple 
of Minerva at Athens; selected from 
Stuart and Revett’s Antiquities of 
Athens: to which is added, an Histori- 
cal Account of the Temple, in sixty en- 
gravings. 4to. L. 5, 5s. 

The History and Antiquities of Gains- 
borough: together with a topographical 
and descriptive account of Stow, princi- 
pally in illustration of its claim to be 
considered as a Roman Sidnacester ; a 
Adam Stark, with plates, 8vo. 10s. 
8vo. L. 1, ls. 

elineations of Pompeii, engraved by 
W. B. Cooke, from aun i neds in 
1817, by Mage Cockburn, i A. Part 
I. fol. L. 4. 48.3 proofs, on 
India paper, L, 8, 8s. 
BIOGRAPHY, 

Memoirs of J. Evelyn, Esq. the cele- 
brated author of the Sylva ; by W. Bray, 

with maw vi 2 vols. 4to. 

_ Letters fror the Abbe worth to 
his Friends, -.ritten between the years 

'y the Rey. Thomas R. Eng- 
land, Bs. 

Tae of Jeremy Taylor, D. D. 
Bishop of Down. By the Rey. Henry 
Kaye Bonney, 8vo. 12s. 


CONCHOLOGY. 

Index Testaceologicus, or a Catalogue 
of Shells, British and Foreign: arran- 
ged according to the Linnean system, 
with the Latin and English names, and 
references to figures and places where 
found ; by W. Wood, F.R.S. and L.S. 
author of Zoography and General Con- 
chology, Bvo. 9s. 

The Bride of Abydo: traged 

e Bri Abydos: a > in 
five acts. 8vo. 3s. bd. 

Zuma, or the Tree of Health: an 
opera, in three acts; by T. Dibdin. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

Don Giovanni, or a Spectre on Horse. 
back. By Thos. Dibdin. 1s. 6d. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By Thos. 
Dibdin, 1s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 
at Vinge by 
i irgil’s ification ; by Johu 
Carey, LLD 3s. 
Tales for my Sons ; by M. Kotzebue. 


The first Elements of Arithmetic, or 
the Teacher’s and Scholar’s Assistant : 
into one series, taught in one opera- 
tion ; by G. Re 2s. 6d. 

A Guide in the Selection and Use of 
Elementary _ Books, in every 
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branch of education; compiled with a 
view to save much useless expence to 
parents, to relieve tutors trom perplexi- 
ty, and to economize the time and la- 
bour of students; by the Rev. Joshua 
Collins, late master of the Grammar 
School at Newport; corrected to the 
present time by the Rev. W. Catlow, 
conductor of an Academy at Wimble- 
don, in Surrey. Is. 
HISTORY. 

History of British India; by James 
Mill, Esq. with maps by Arrowsmith. 
3 vols. 4to. L. 6, 6s. 

A History of Europe, from the Treaty 
of Amiens in 1802, to the Pacification 
of Paris in 1815; by Charles Coote, 
LL.D. 8vo. 12s. 

An Account of the War in Spain, 
Portugal, and France, trom 1808 to 
1814. By Lieut.-Col. Jones, R.A. 
Bvo. lds. 

Rogerson’s edition of the History ofthe 
Wars, from the French Revolution ‘o 
the Battle of Waterloo, with plates. 
2 vols. 8vo. 20s. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Part If. Vol. VI. of the Transactions 
of the Horticultural Society of London, 
with nine engravings. 4dto. 1, Is. 

Sketches of Curvilinear Hot-houses, 
with a description of the various pur- 
poses in horticultural and general archi- 
tecture, to which a solid iron sash bar, 
lately invented, is applicable; by J. C. 
Loudon, F.L.S. &c. 2s. 

LAW. 
A Treatise on the Game Laws: in 


which it is fully proved that game is 


now, and always has been, the property 
ef the occupier of the land on which it 
is taken, by the law of England ; by Ed- 
ward Christian, Esq. 8vo. 16s. 

The Law of Elections: comprising 
the law up to the present period, a 
the statutes relating to elections for 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, to the 
58 Geo. ILL. inclusive ; by Wm. 'T. Roe, 


Esq. 
MEDICINE. 

Remarks on the Medical Care of Pa- 
rochial Poor: with a few observations 
on the improvement of poor-houses, and 
on the necessity of establishing small in- 
firmaries in populous towns; by J. C. 
Yeatman, surgeon. Is. Gd. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

An Address to the Honourable Com. 
mittee for the Relief of Distressed Sea- 
men ; containing the outline of an effec- 
tual plan for that purpose, pointing out 
defects in the payment of seamen’s 
wages, and in the manner of taking sea- 
apprentices. 2s. 6d. 

Anti-Duello, or the Duell’s Anato- 
mie: a treatise, in which is discussed 


[April 
the lawfulness and unlawfulness of single 
combats ; first printed in the year 1632, 
with a preface by the Editor, and an ap. 
pendix, containing the case of Lord Rae 
and Mr Ramsey, and James Cluff. 8yo, 
2s. 

Adventures of a Post Captain; by a 
Naval Officer, with twenty-five plates, 
by Mr Williams. Royal 8vo. L.1, 4s. 

British Field Sports; by W. H. Scott, 
with many beautiful engravings, demy 
L. 1, 18s.—royal 8vo. L.3, 

NOVELS, TALES, Ac. 
_ Benignity, or the Ways of Happi- 
ness: a serious novel, selected (with ad- 
ditional conversations) from the works 
of Henry Brooke, Esq.; by a Lady.— 
12mo. 5s. 

The Steyne : a satirical novel. 3 vols. 

The Maid of Killarney, or Albion and 
Flora: a modern tale, in which are in- 
terwoven some cursory remarks on reli- 
gion and politics. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Woman, or Minor Maxims: a sketch. 
2 vols. 

The Soldiers of Venezuela, a tale. 
2 vols. 12mo. 

POETRY. 

Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage to the 
Dead Sea, Death on the Pale Horse. 
and other Poems. 8vo. 5s. 

Poems written by Somebody; most 
respectfully dedicated to Nobody, and 
intended for Everybody who can read. 
Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Beppo, a Venetian Story. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Religio Clerici, a Churchman’s Epis- 
tle. 8vo. 3s. 

Poems. By Arthur Brooke, Esq. of 
Canterbury. fc. 8vo. 7s. 

Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. H. Hunt. 2 vols. 
8vo. L. 1, 10s. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Complete Analysis or Abridgment 
of Dr Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations: 
by Jeremiah Joyce. Gs. 

Observations on a Bill introduced in- 
to Parliament in the Session of 1817. 
fur the Amendment of the Law in re- 
spect of Modus for Tythes. By Ralph 
Barnes. 4s. 

The Cries of the People, addressed 
to the King, the Ministry, and the 
French Nation. By M. Crevel, late 
Secretary to Prince Talleyrand. 


THEOLOGY. 


The Protestant Reformation of 
Sixteenth Century, briefly celebrated 
as a motive of national titude 5 by 
the Rev. C. E. de ogan, A. M- 
rector of Godstone, Surrey. 5% 

The Indian Pilgrim ; or the Progress 
of the Pilgrim Nazareenee, formerly 
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ealled Goonah Purist, or the Slave of 
Sin, from the City of the Wrath of 
God, to the City of Mount Zion; by 
Mrs Sherwood. 4s. 

Hore Mosaica, or a Dissertation on 
the Credibility and Theology of the 
Pentateuch, and on the connection of 
the Patriarchal, the Levitical, and the 
Christian Dispensations ; by G. S. Fa- 
ber, B. D. rector of Long Newton, Dur- 
ham. 2 vols. L.1, 4s. 

The New Testament, translated by 
Dr G. Campbell, Dr P. Doddridge, and 
Dr J. Macknight. 5s. 

Two Letters to the Rev. Dr Chalm- 
ers, on his Proposal for Increasing the 
Number of Churches in Glasgow ; by 
an Observer. $8vo; Is. 6d. 

A Sermon on the Advances in Know- 
ledge, Freedom, and. Morals, from the 
Retormation to the present ‘Times; by 
James Lindsay, D. D. 2s. 

‘Two Letters to the Bishop of Os- 
sory, concerning Parliamentary Con- 
cession to the Catholic Claims; by 
Nath. Highmore, LL. D. 2s. 

The Protestant’s Catechism on the 
Origin of Popery, and on the Grounds 
of the Roman Catholic Claims : te which 
are prefixed the opinions of Milton, 
Locke, Hoadley, Blackstone, and Burke; 
with a Postscript on the introduction of 
Popery into Ireland, by the compact of 
Henry Il. and Pope Adrian, in the 
twelfth century; by the Bishop of St 
David’s. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Letters to a Friend on the late At- 
tack of the Archdeacon of Bata upon 
the Church Missionary Society ; by a 
Member of the Church of England. 
Avo. Is. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Views of the Seats of Noblemen and 
Gentlemen in England, Wales, Scot- 
land and Ireland. Engraved from Draw- 
ings by J. P. Neale, with Descriptions. 
No. L (to be continued monthly.) Royal 
ovo. 4s. 

VOYAGES, TRAVELS, 

Narrative of an ipods to explore 
the river Zaire, usually called the Con- 
go, in South Africa, in 1816, under the 
direction of Capt. J. K.'Tuckey, R. N.: 
to which is added the Journal of Profes- 
sor Smith, and an Appendix,. contain- 


ing the natural history of that part of 
the kingdom throwgh’ which the Zaire 


ourteen ph tes. 4to. L,. 2, 2s, 

A Description of the Character, Man- 

ners, and Custo .s of the People of In- 

dia, and the’ ingtitutions, civil and re- 
tous; 'y the Abbe J. A. Dubois, 

Missionary in the Mysore. 4to. L. 2, 2s. 
Tiavels of his Royal Highness the 


Monthly List of New Publications. $71 


Duke of Angouleme through the North- 
ern and South-west Departments of 
France, in ‘Oct. and Nov. 1817. 8vo. 
with a portrait. 

Travels to the Mouth of the Black 
Sea; by Gen. Count Andreossy ; tran- 
slated trom the French, with plates, 
und nine maps. 


EDINBURGH. 

The Counsel of God the only true 
wisdom; a Sermon preached in Charlotte 
Street Episcopal Ghapel, on February 
19, 1818, for the benefit of the Edin- 
burgh Gratis Sabbath Schools ; by the 
Hon. and Rev. G. Noel, A. M. Vicar 
of Rainham, Kent. Price 1s. 6d. 

Some Account of the recently disco- 
vered periodic annual System of the 
Weather of the British Islands, with 
Objections thereto, stated and answer- 
ed. Price Is. 

The History and Character of Grace 
Snodgrass. Price 2s. 

An Attempt to Estimate the Power 
of Medicine in controlling Fever; by 
William Brown, M.D. Price 2s. 6d. 

Of Whigs and ‘Tories, and the Ma- 
nifest Folly of Parties ; by John Bull’s 
Sister Peg. Price Is. 

Remarks on Scotch Entails, and the 
New Notions ; or Roups, Rackrents, 
and Ruin, with a Hint for the Speedy 
and effectual Abolition of even English 
Poor Rates. In Letters to a learned 
Friend ; by a Country Gentleman. 
Price 2s. 

A Peep into the Tabernacle ; by A. 
Scot. Price 4d. 

Letter to the General Court of Con- 
tributors of the Royal Infirmary of E- 
dinburgh. Price 1s. 6d. 

A Discourse read at a Meeting of 
the Caledonian Horticulturak Society, 
10th March 1818; by Andrew Dun- 
can, Senior, M.D. P. Price Is. 6d. 

Encyclopedia Edinensis, Vol. I. 
Part IL. Price 8s. 

Report for the Directors of the Town's 
Hospital of Gl w, on the Manage- 
ment of the City Poor, the Suppression 
of Mendicity, and the Principles of the 
Plan for the New Hospital; with an 
Appendix. 8vo. Price 3s. extra boards. 

Llewellyn ; or, the Vale of Phlinlim- 
mon, a Novel, 3 vols. 12mo.. Price 21s. 

Women; or, Pour et Contre, a Tale ; 
by the Author of “ Bertram.” 3 vols. 
l2mo L.1l, ls. 
- Marriage, a Novel. 3 vols. 12me. 
L.1, ls.’ 

Form of Process before the Court of 
Session, the New Jury Court, and Com- 
mission of Teinds. Vol. II. 8vo. 13s. 6d. 
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MONTHLY REGISTER, 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
EUROPE. and military officers, to the rank of cap. 
FRANCE.—The committee upon the tain, inclusive, 
budget have presented their report tothe §GeRmMANY.—The official Gazette of Vi- 
Chamber of pvp It is divided into enna contains a circular from the Govern- 


two branches ; the one relating to the na- 
tional expenditure, and the other to its 
waysand means. The sum required for 
the service of the present year is estimated 
at 993,244,022 francs, about L.41,380,000 
Sterling, which exceeds the expenditure of 
the preceding year by 33 millions of francs ; 
but a saving is expected to be made by re- 
ductions in various d nts, of near- 
ly 223 millions of francs, and it is pro- 

to provide for the deficiency by a 

The of the committee con- 
cludes in the following remarkable man- 
ner :—‘* The resignation of the country, in 
these unfortunate times, has been great and 
admirable ; it originates in its affection for 
its King; but though its affection can ex- 
perience no change, all its resources are 
exhausted, and we have to communicate to 
you this terrible truth—that if the extra- 
ordinary charges which press upon the na- 
tion do not terminate with the present year, 
it will be impossible for you to create the 
budget of 1819.” 

The Odeon Theatre, at Paris, one of the 
most elegant in Europe, was burnt down 
on Good Friday. The flames broke out at 
two in the afternoon, and its progress was 
so rapid, that those in the Theatre had 

y time to save themselves. Seven 
a assisting in extinguishing the 
es, unfortunately perished in them. 
Eight years before, in the same month, 
the was by fire, and 
as in the present case, its origin remain 
On the 14th ult. @ fatal duel was fought 
at Avaranches, between Lieutenants Cart- 
Wright and Maxwell of the British navy. 
Mr Cartwright received his ad 8 
first fire, the ball entered his forehead, and 
he expired in a few moments. A few weeks 
fore, he was married, in St Heliers, to 
Miss Mann, niece to the late Bishop of 
Cork and Ross. | 

Spain.—Ferdinand VII. has issued a 
definitive edict against the exiles 
who had served the cause of Bona 
banishing for ever from the country all 
these who had acted in any department un- 
dex the usurper, as or ministers ; 


ment, announcing for sale, by public auc- 
tion, twenty-eight estates belonging to the 
Crown, in order to apply the profits to the 
payment of the national debt. Some of 
these estates are of very great extent, with 
9000 or 10,000 inhabitants. 
StciLy.—The earthquake whiich was 
felt along the range of the Alps, in the 
south of France, and the shores of Genoa, 
was more violent in the neighbourhood of 
Mount Etna, in Sicily. e concussion 
was very strong at Catania. The first, 
which took place on the 20th of February, 
was so terrible, that the walls of the great- 
est part of the city were cracked: some 
houses in the villages bordering on Mount 
Etna were thrown down, and the number 
of persons killed is estimated at 70. The 
greatest part of the cathedral, and of the 
university, has been overthrown by repeat- 
ed shocks, which wete more violent than 
the first. The preacher of Lent, and seve- 
ral ecclesiastics, were buried under the ruins. 
The inhabitants of the city and the villages 
were obliged to wander in the fields. 
SwEDEN.—The states have presented an 
address of congratulation to Charles John, 
on his accession; and a proposition has 
been made for a resolution, confirmatory of 
the deposition of Gustavus. They have 
voted 150,000 rix-dollars to defray the fu- 
neral of the deceased Monarch. The new 
King is to be crowned in the month of 
He has divested himself of all the 
military situations which he held when 
Crown Prince, except the chief command of 
the armed burghers of the Swedish capital. 
The officers of that have returned 
thanks to his Majesty, for the honouf 
which he has conferred upon them. 
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hed from Bombay against him. To 
ese he opposed an army of 40,000 men ; 
but after two actions, one on the 5th, and 
another on the 17th November, he was 
routed, and fled to one of his strong forts, 
abandoning Poonah, his capital, which was 
entered by the British troops. Though his 
foree was thus crippled, however, it ap- 
pears that he was still able to resist, and 
the other Mahratta powers, with the excep- 
tion of Scindia and Holkar, who had been 
detached from the confederacy, had risen 
to his aid, and commenced hostilities a- 
gainst the British power. The Rajah of 
Berar had taken up arms against the sub- 
sidiary force established in his dominions ; 
or, in other words, declared war against 
the Company ; and, it is suspected, that 
he would not have ventured on this step, 


without previous concert with Scindia, . 


Holkar, and the Peishwa. Little appre- 
hension, however, is entertained of the re- 
sult of this new war, though it must neces- 
sarily be deplored, as it cannot fail to bring 
in its train many sore evils, and occasion 
an expence highly prejudicial to the con- 
cerns of the Company, against which it is 


New Soutn WALEs.—By the last ad- 
vices from this colony, we are informed 
that some of the principal inhabitants have 
lately formed themselves into a banking 
company, and have obtained for that pur- 
pose, from Governor-General Macquarrie, 
a charter of incorporation, with the accus- 
tomed rights, privileges, and immunities 
usually bentowed upon such a body. Ina 
series of resolutions, published in the offi- 
cial Gazette of that colony, they state that 
the capital must not be less than L. 20,000, 
to be raised in transferable shares of L. 50 
each, and the general object and business 
of the bank to be, to establish a sterling 
currency as the circulating medium, for 


the use of the colony, and to advance, 


on due interest, and the credit of the bank, 
pecuniary assistance to the colonial trader, 
agriculturist, and settler, as likewise to af- 
ford a safe depository of money committed 
to its charge. 


AFRICA. 
ALGIERS.—-According to aécoufits re- 
ceived at Marseilles, iers continues to 


be wasted by the ravages of the plague, 
and by the tyrannies of the Dey, the 
pears to have broke loose from every re- 


straint, and to banish or execute, accord- - 


ing to his eaprice, whoever chances to fall 
under his di About 50 8, 
it is said, die daily of the plague, which has 
extended from the city into the interior of 
the country ; while amid the general coh- 


tinues to te his accustomed atroci- 
ties; and the gettetal misery by in- 
dulging in his usual pleasures. An iiisur- 
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rection, it is reported, has begun among 
some of the principal tribes in the interior, 
which, by extending into the city, may be 
appeased only by the head of the Dey. 


AMERICA. 

UNITED StTaTEs.—The New York pa- 
pers, of the 16th Feb » contain a re- 
port from the Navy Board to the Secretary 
of State, exhibiting the progress which has 
been made in the important work of creat- 
ing a navy. In the state navy yard, there 
have been laid down the frames of ten line 
of battle ships and ten frigates, and the 
report says, that ‘* the commissioners have 
no doubt of being able, if it should be the 
wish of the executive, to launch them with- 
in the period contemplated by the law.” 
One line of battle ship has been ordered to 
be laid down at each of the yards at Ports- 
mouth, New York, Washington, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Norfolk, some of which 
are already on the stocks. 

The New York Advertiser, of February 
17, gives the following as a correct state- 


ment of the number of emigrants arrived 

at the ports of Philadelphia and New York, 

from January 1, to December 31, 1817: 
At Philadelphia. 

From Great Britain 

France - - 63 

Holland and German - 3102 


British possessions in North America 209 
West Indies generally - - 16 


Italy and Spain - 37 
All other countries - 5 
Total 6985 

At New York. 


From Great Britain - * 4834 
France - - - 674 
Holland and Germany - - 262 
British Possessions in North America 1278 


West Indies generally - 467 
Italy and Spain 64 
All other countries - - 73 

Total 7637 


West Inpres.—A letter in the Gazette 
of Nuremberg contains some account of 
‘Hayti, the situation of which is represented 
by the writer, from personal knowledge, in 
a more favourable light than some of the 
foreign journals have us believe. 
The following is the conclusion of the let- 
ter 

‘¢ The army consists at present of 40,000 
troops, well armed and clothed, with ex- 
cellent cavalry, and a good corps of artil- 

. The country is im such a state of 
‘defence, that no attack could be made 
with Even the Kng- 
lish, notwi ding theit superiority at 
sea, would not now be able to obtain firm 
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is in our (German) money nine good 
groschen. The very advantageous com- 
merce of the island is almost wholly in the 
hands of the United States of America, 
which supply the inhabitants with all they 
want. Americin ships are constantly seen 
in the ports. 

** No Government enjoys such esteem at 
the court of Hayti asthe American. It is, 
according to the King’s own expression, 
the best in the world, and the only one 
which respects the rights and independence 
of nations, not out of interest, but upon 
principle. But the American Govern- 
ment, though nothing is equal, or even 


[April 
comparable to it for its excellence, is, he 
says, not adapted for Hayti, because the 
different degree of civilization makes a dif. 
ference in the Constitution necessary. 
* Should the Haytians,’ he often says, 
* one day shew that they can take an ho- 
nourable place among nations, and be then 
worthy of freedom, my successors, if they 
are wise, as I hope they will be, and act ac. 
cordingly, will be sensible of the necessity 
of restoring to the people those rights which 
1 have attached to the throne, for the bet- 
ter maintenance of order, peace, and con. 
cor ” 


PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Monday, March 2.—Fetitions were pre- 
sented in favour of the bill for prohi- 
biting the employment of climbing boys 
from certain master chimney-sweepers in 
London and Westminster, and from the 
inhabitants of Hackney, Homerton, Kings- 
land, Clerkenwell. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Alston, and Chester. The views contem- 
plated in these petitions were approved of 
and supported by several noble members. 

March 3.—Upon the Order of the Day 
for the commitment of the Indemnity Bill, 
a long debate arose, in which many Noble 
Lords spoke on both sides. Several a- 
mendments were proposed by the Earl of 
Rosslyn, the Ear] of Caernarvon, the Earl 
of Lauderdale, and Lord Holland, after 
which the bill with its amendments was 
reported ; and the third reading was fixed 
for Thursday. 

March 4.—No particular business. 

March 5.—The Indemnity Bill was read 
a third time. Lord AucKLAND moved 
to have the bill recommitted for the pur- 
pose of excluding the spies and informers, 
which was rejected without a division. The 
House then divided on the third reading, 
which was carried by a majority of 66— 
the numbers being 93 Contents, 27 Non- 
Contents. 

March 6.—Lord Rossiyw_ presented a 
petition from Yorkshire, complaining of 
the burden of the present system of poor’s 
rates, and praying that lead mines might 
be rated. 

March 9.—The Marquis of Lanspown 
presented a petition from the inhabitants 
of Waketield, in Yorkshire, in favour of 
the Chimney Sw * Regulation Bill. 

March 10 and 11.—No public business 
of interest. 

March 12.—Lord HOLLAND presented 
@ petition from Linton, North Riding of 


Yorkshire, praying for reform in the poor 
laws. 

March 13.—Upon the third reading of 
the Mutiny Bill, Kari GRosvENOoR moved 
as an amendment, that instead of the words 
113,000 men in the bill, 100,000 be sub- 
stituted. After a few words from Earl 
Baruurst, the amendment was put, and 
negatived without a division; after which 
the bill was passed. 

March 18.—The royal assent was given 
by cominission to all the public and pri- 
vate bills on the table, which had passed 
both houses, thirty-three in number ; the 
public bills were the Habeas Corpus sus- 
pension indemnity bill, the mutiny bill, 
the mutiny act mistake bill, the West 
India indemnity bill, the offices’ indem- 
nity bill, the marine mutiny bill, madder 
duty bill, and the Kilmainham Hospital 
bill. 


March 20.—The royal assent was given 
by commission to the bank token and se- 
veral other bills—The husbandry horses 
bill was read a second time..—Adjourned 
to the 2d of April. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Monday, March 2.—A number of pe- 
titions were received from tanners, cur- 
riers, and manufacturers of leather, in En- 
niscorthy, Towcester, Ellesmere, Newcas- 
tle-upon-Tyne, Bridport, Edinburgh, the 
counties of Suffolk and Cornwall, Darling- 
ton, South Shields, Bolton le Moors, Lan- 
caster, &c, all praying for the repeal of 
the additional duties on leather. All or- 
dered to lie on the table. : 

On the motion for the third reading of 
the Election Laws Amendment Bill, Mr 
ALLAN objected to its provisions, and moy- 
ed that it be read a third time this day six 

‘months. This occasioned a debate, and in 
the conclusion the bill was thrown out... 

Sir SAMUEL ROMILLY brought in # 
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bill to repeal those parts of the 10th and 
Lith acts of William IIL. concerning per- 
sons indicted and tried for stealing in dwell- 
ing-houses, &c. It was read a first and 
second time. 

The House having resolved itself into a 
conumittee of supply, on the motion of the 
CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER ;— 

Lord PALMERSTON rose to submit the 
army estimates to the committee; in do- 
ing which the Noble Lord enumerated the 
items of expence, and stated that, upon 
the whole, there was a diminution of ex- 
pence, compared with the last year, of 
L. 188,027, 19s. 3d. The whole land- 
forces, he observed, might be stated at a re- 
duction of L. 74,000; but the staff was 
considerably increased. The total reduc- 
tion, including France, India, &c. he stat- 
ed would be about L. 418,000. The No- 
ble Lord concluded by moving the first re- 
solution in the committee, ** that 113,640 
be the number of men for the military ser- 
vices of Great Britain and Ireland for the 
present year.” 

After some debate, and explanation, the 
resolution was agreed to. The other reso- 
lutions were then put and carried. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER 
rose to move for leave to bring in a bill 
for calling in the Bank Tokens. In the 
course of the debate on this motion, the 
Right Hon. Gentleman observed, that it 
would not be imperative on the receivers of 
taxes, Or on country gentlemen, to receive 
the tokens, but the bill merely exempted 
them from any penalty if they should con- 
tinue to receive them.—Leave given. 

March 3.—Sit SAMUEL ROMILLY rose 
to present a petition from certain inhabitants 
of the city of Bristol, praying for Parlia- 
mentary reform, and signed by about 
twenty individuals. ‘The petitioners had 
xpplied to him to present their petition to 
the House, and he thought it his duty to 
do so, though his sentiments were not in 
unison with those expressed in the petition. 
‘There were 44 other petitions for the 
samne purpose, all from the same place, 
and with the same number of signatures. 

Lord CocuRAneE presented a variety of 
petitions for reform. The country was so 
much impressed with the necessity of re- 
form, that before the close of the Session 
he was confident that petitions would pour 
m upon them, signed by tens and hun- 
dreds of thousands. He had a hundred 
petitions from Yorkshire, forty-five from 
leeds, fifty-four from Bristol, and five 
from Neweastle-upyn- 

Mr ARBUTUNOT vrought up the re- 
port of the Commit-ce of. Supply. 
lirst resolution was them read, that the ar- 
iny for the present year be 113,000 men. 

Sir WiLLiaM URROUGHS insisted that 
so large an army was inconsistent with the 


promises of ministers, the expectations of 


the country, and the state of Europe. The 
Hon. Baronet, after some observations, 
concluded by moving as an amendment, 
that the number of men voted for the ser- 
vice of the year be 103,640, 

After some debate the House divided 
upon the amendment of Sir William Bur- 
roughs. The numbers were—Ayes 27 ; 
Noes 51 ;—Majority 24. 

March 4.—O9n the motion of Mr 
BrRovuGuAmM for a committee to inquire 
into the destruction of all papers be re- 
turns connected with the property-tax, 
the CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER 
stated, that, with respect to the property- 
tax, he knew it was burdensome to the 
country, though highly necessary to carry 
us through the arduous struggle in which 
we had been engaged. In time of peace it 
was objectionable, and he trusted unne- 
cessary. ‘Uhis declaration was received with 
great satisfaction. 

Alderman Woop presented a petition 
from Leeds, in Yorkshire, against a bill of 
indemnity, and praying for the impeach- 
ment of ministers. 

Sir M. RrpLey presented two petitions, 
signed by 20 persons each, from the town 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, against a bill of 
indemnity, and praying for reform. 

Lord ARCHIBALD HAMILTON said, 
that it being now understood that the re- 
strictions on cash payments were to be con- 
tinued for some time further, it was desir- 
able that the House should know what 
progress had been made, or what the ef- 
fect was of the steps which had been taken, 
towards the resuming of cash payments ; 
for this purpose, he moved ‘* for a copy 
of any notice issued by the Bank in 1817, 
respecting the payment. of their notes, the 
amount of payment to which they became 
liable in consequence of such notice, and the 
amount which they actually paid.” 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER 
said, the Noble Lord might have easily 
anticipated the objections to his motion, if 
he recollected the disc asion that took place 
last year. Any interference, on.the part of 
the House, with the proceedings of the 
Bank, was of all things most likely to de- 
range their measures, to render them dila- 
tory, and to retard the very object pro- 
posed by such interference. 

After Mr GRENFELL had spoken in fa- 
vour of the motion, the House proceeded to 
a division, when there were for the motion 
11,—against it 34. 

March 5.—Leave was given to bring in 
a bill for building a bridge across the 
Thames at Ratcliffe. 

Mr Broveuam moved the renewal of 
the committee, which sage sat ore 
sessions, inquiring into ucation 
the lower alan ad the metropolis. The 
motion was agreed to, and committee 
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Mr presented a petition, 
signed by 2680 persons, in the county of 
Chester, against the duties on salt. The 
petitioners complained of the grievous ef- 
fects of these duties upon the agricultural 
interest: of the country. He earnestly im- 
plored the Right Honourable Gentleman 
near him (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) to give the subject his most serious 
consideration. The petition was ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr Purvips, after an introductory 
speech of some length, moved for an in- 
quiry into the conduct of the spies and in- 
formers, alleged to have been employed by 
Government, in the lately disturbed dis- 
tricts. 

This gave rise to an animated debate, 
and a repetition of all the arguments so 
often advanced by the Opposition in repro- 
bation of the use of spies, as calculated to 
sap the foundations of liberty; and by 
Ministers in defence of them, as both justi- 
fiable and necessary for tht detection of 
treason. The conduct of Oliver, as usual, 
formed a principal feature in the discussion 
—one side of the House contending warm - 
ly for his claim to respectability of charac- 
ter; and the opposite party, as warmly his 
pretensions to infamy. 

Mr WILBERFORCE opposed the motion, 
as loose, vague, and indefinite, although he 
felt convineed, that if the strictest investi- 
gation were to take place, all parties would 
come out of it with disgrace. He repro- 
bated the late system of espionage, as con- 
trary to the best principles of moral and 
religious justice. 

The motion being put, was lost by 162 
against 69. 

March 6.—<After the report of the Mu- 
tiny Bill had becn brought up, 

Lord ALTHORP rose to move the re- 
duction inthe Army Estimates, for which 
he had given notice. The Noble Lord 
concluded a very able speech, by moving 
an amendment, to the effect, that in the 

reamble of the bill, 108,640 men should 

substituted for 113,640. 

After some debate, the House divided : 
—For the original question 63; against it 
42; majority against the motion of Lord 
Althorp 21. 

Monday, March 9.—A_ petition was re- 
ceiyed from Warwickshire against the Salt 
Duties. 

Petitions against the additional Leather 
Duties were received from Halifax, Bed- 
fordshire, Peterborough, Alnwick, North- 
amptonshire, Montgomeryshire, the West 
of Scotland, and other places. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL moved the 
order of the day; and afterwards moved the 
first reading of the Indemnity Bill. The 
Right Honourable Gentleman proceeded, at 
considerable a to detail the facts and 
circugistances and treasonable 


[April 
acts, in order to show, that the plain state 
of the case required the course pursued, 
and that the powers granted had been ex. 
ercised in the most lenient and efficacious 
manner. In conclusion, he remarked, that 
the information upon which the government 
had acted should not, by any means, be 
disclosed ; and, therefore, they were bound 
by every consideration of necessity, pro- 
priety, and justice, to pass the bill now 
propos 

Mr LAMBTON opposed thebill. The Hon. 
Member proceeded tu an examination of the 
conduct cf the Government spies ; in the 
course of which he said, there was one fact 
now come to light, respecting one of those 
spies, in addition to what had tormerly been 
detected, which called for the utmost atten. 
tion. The tact was stated, and indeed sub- 
stantiated in a daily paper, whose high re- 
spectability, and extraordinary accuracy, 
would be authority enough for him, if he 
wanted other evidence. (Hear, Hear.) 
But he had other authority. He was 
authorized, if necessary, to produce the 
name of the gentleman, who would prove 
all the circumstances at their bar. (Loud 
cheers.) ‘This gentleman stated, that on 
the day of opening the Session last year, 
before the Prince Regent returned from the 
House of Peers, he met Oliver at the 
Horse Guards, going into the Park, and 
inveighing in such loud terms against the 
Prince Regent, as to collect a crowd about 
him. ‘The individual whose name lie 
could produce, and who was ready to con- 
firm his statement on oath, remonstrated 
with Oliver in vain. The consequence was, 
the outrage on the person of the Prince, 
and the suspension of the Habeas Corpus. 
He therefore opposed any indemnity for 
so flagrantly unjustifiable. 

e did not say so, in hopes of influencing 
the House; but would say, on his con- 
science, that the House was bound in ved 
to the le of England to support him, 
when thet this bill be read 
third time this day six months. 

Mr Protheroe, Colonel Stanhope, Mr 
Marryat, and Mr Freemantle, spoke in fa- 
vour of the bill ; and Sir M. Ridley, Lord 
Nugent, Mr Smith, and Mr Brand, op- 
posed it. 

The House then divided, when there 
were for the motion 190; for the amend- 
ment 64.—Majority for the motion 126- 
The bill was consequently read a first 
time. 

Mr ARBUTHNOT moved for a new writ 
for the boroughof Yarmouth in Hampshire, 
in the room of the Lord Advocate, Alex- 
ander Maconcchie, Esq. who has 
the stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds. 

March 10.—Mr CaLcrart moved for 
the appointment of a committee, of 21 
members, on the Salt Duties. 

of the ExcHEQUES 
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was aware, that the subject was of very 


great importance ; but it should also be 


recollected, that a large part of the re- 
venue was involved in this question. 

Mr CatcrarT said, he never could 
have proposed to affect so large a propor- 
tion of the revenue, as a million and a halt, 
which the duties on salt produced, without 
the idea of finding some substitute. In 
the present circumstances of the country, 
it was quite necessary that some substitute 
should be found, before so much of the re- 
venue could be withdrawn. 

The committee was then appointed, and 
several reports and papers ordered to be 
referred to them. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL moved the 
second reading of the Indemnity Bill ; 
which, after some debate, was read, and 
ordered to be committed on Wednesday. 

The Bank Token Bill was read a third 
time, and passed. 

March \1.—About half-past six o'clock 
the ATTORNEY-GENERAL moved the or- 
der of the day, for the House going into a 
committee on the Indemnity Bill, which 

roduced a debate of considerable length, 
in the conclusion of which, the motion was 
carried. ‘The numbers were :—For the 
motion 238—Against it 65.— Majority 
173. 

The House then went into a committee 
on the bill. 

March 12.—Lord ALTHORP rose to 
make his promised motion respecting the 
Leather ‘'ax. The Noble Lord then en- 
tered very impartially into numerous items 
of comparative prosperity and depression 
in the trade, and in the revenue, arising 
from the tax. ‘To meet the loss of this 
tax, he suggested, not a tax in lieu of it, 
to be adopted, but a diminution of ex- 
pence by the Government. He concluded, 
by moving, that leave be given to bring in 
a bill to repeal the additional duty upon 
leather. 

The of the ExcHEQUER 
said, if the Noble Lord had proposed that 
a committee should be appointed to in- 
quire into the subject, he (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) would not have offered 
any opposition ; but if, without inquiry, 
this tax should be repealed, the House 
would be placed in a painful situation, be- 
tween bankruptcy and disgrace on the one 
hand, and the property-tax on the other. 
He had too much confidence in the honour 
of the House to fear such an issue. 

Several Members spoke, when the House 
divided—For Lord Althorp’s motion 94; 
for the amendment 84 ;—inajority 10. The 
motion for leave to bring in a bill to repeal 
the late tax was accordingly carried. 

March 13.—The Indemnity Bill was 
read a third time; a considerable debate, 
and several amendments, followed. The 
latter were moved by Sit J. Newport, Sir 
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Wm. Burroughs, and Mr Brougham, and 
were severally rejected without a division. 
The bill was then read a third time. 

On the question, that the bill do pass, 
Mr BrouGHam rose to express his opi- 
nion finally on the bill, but did not intend 
to detain the House. He merely wished 
to state, that his friends who had op 
the bill upon principle, had not had their 
objections to it removed one tittle, by any 
thing that had been done upon it, and to 
enter his protest once for all against the 
measure. 

Mr TIERNEY would only say, that, in 
every point of view, he believed the bill to 

be one of the most detestable measures ever 
introduced to Parliament. 

After afew observations from Mr W. 
Wynne, in favour of the measure, and 
Mr P. Moore against it, the gallery was 
cleared, but the bill was passed without a 
division. 

Monday, March 16.—The estimates for 
the naval service were referred to the com- 
mittee. When the Speaker left the chair, 

Sir GEORGE WARRENDER observed, 
that, by the arrangements adopted for 
some years past, the expenditure for the 
naval services had been brought before the 
House in so distinct and clear a light, that 
it was not necessary for him to trespass 
upon their time. He must refer again to 
the reports of the committee on revenue 
and expenditure, and should move the sum 
of L. 2,480,000 odd for the service of the 
navy. 

Sir M. W. RrpLeY moved the reduc- 
tion of L. 2000 from the sum proposed, 
being the sum allowed to the two junior 
Lords of the Admiralty. The committee 
divided on the amendment: Majority a- 
gainst it 27. 

The CuAXxCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER 
moved the order of the day for taking into 
consideration that part of the Prince Re- 
gent’s speech which related to the building 
of new churches and chapels. 

The part of the speech being read from 
the chair, on which the order of the day 
was founded, the House resolved itself into . 
a committee. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER 
rose and addressed the House on the sub- 
ject, in a speech replete with information, 
and formed on very correct and enlighten- 
ed views of the case. Some conversation 
afterwards ensued ; and the House .resum- 
ed, and the report was ordered to be 
brought up to-morrow. 

March 1\j.—Mr Broveuam brought 
up the report of the committee upon the 
Ginention of the poor, and moved for leave 
to bring in a bill for appointing commis- 
sioners to inquire into the abuses in cha- 
rities connected with education. Leave was 

en. 
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rose, in pursuance of his notice, to move 
for leave to bring in ** a bill to amend the 
act for the encouragement of savings’ 
banks.” He stated, that the object of the 
bill was merely to remove some technical 
difficulties in the act of last session, and 
observed, that the prosperity of these estab- 
lishments had far exceeded the most san- 
guine expectations. How much would the 
framer of these bills have been delight- 
ed, had he lived to witness the success of 
his efforts! From the 26th of August to 
the 7th of March, no less a sum than 
L. 675,000 had been invested in the Bank 
of England by different savings’ banks. 
The right hon. gentleman most sincerely 
hoped that they would continue to prosper, 
as he considered them intimately connected 
with the morals, frugality, and industry of 
the people. Leave was given to bring in 
the bill. 

Mr BroGneEN brought up the report of 
the committee of supply. 


[April 

On the report of the bill for building 
new churches being brought up, Mr Browy 
objected to the clause depriving the rector 
of the power of removing the curate, and 
confiding that power in the bishop of the 
diocese. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER, 
after observing that it would be proper te 
enter into questions of minute detail at a 
further stage of the bill, stated, that the 
law was in most cases nearly the same as 
at present. 

Mr Grant was happy to hear that the 
measure would be extended to Scotland, as 
there were parishes there sixty miles long 
and thirty miles broad. 

March 18.—Mr obtained leave 
to bring in a bill for the protection of say- 
ing banks in Scotland. 

March 19.—The House met, and went 
through the several orders of the day with- 
out discussion, after which an adjournment 
took place till the 2d of April. 
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10.—AT a numerous meeting of the Ca- 
ledonian Hunt, the propriety of erecting a 
national monument to the memory of King 
Robert Bruce, whose body has recently 
been discovered amidst the ruins of the 
Abbey of Dunfermline, was suggested, 
and highly approved of, and a subscription 
opened for the purpose. 

13.—Jury Court.——Crim. Con.—In this 


case, which was tried in the Jury Court of 
Edinburgh, General Matthew Baillie of 


Carnbroe was plaintiff, and James Bryson, 
surgeon in Hamilton, who is married to 
Mrs Baillie’s sister, was defendant. The 
act of adultery was positively denied, and 
the charge rested solely on circumstantial 
evidence. ‘he trial lasted from ten in the 
morning of the 12th till five next morn- 
ing, when the jury, after consulting toge- 
ther half an hour, found the charge not 
proven. This verdict was hailed by a 
crowded court with great applause. There 
were 150 witnesses in attendance for the 
defence. 

16.—Fatal Effects of Passion.—In the 
beginning of last week, a farmer, near 
Stirling, having an altercation with his 
servant girl, on account of her refusing to 
do what she was desired, he, in a rage, 
threw a pair of tongs at her, which missed 
the servant, but struck his own child, a girl 


about 14 years of age, on the head, of 
which she 


Dunfermiine.—On Tuesday the 10th, 
ceremony of laying the foundation stone 


of the new church at Dunfermline took 
place, amidst a vast concourse of spectators, 
and under circumstances peculiarly grati- 
fying to the feelings of all present. ‘The 
stone was laid by the Earl of Elgin, with 
the usual masonic accompaniments. 
Melancholy Shipwreck.—The brig Lean- 
der, Fish, 236 tons per register, of and for 
Shields from London, in ballast, being driven 
northward by the late furious gales, in the 
night between the 4th and 5th inst., struck 
on an outer rock, at Longside, near Slains 
Castle. ‘The vessel being thereby thrown 
on her beam ends, fell with her gunwale 
under a shelving rock on the mainland, on 
which, at this awful moment, two of the 
crew jumped, and had with difficulty only 
just secured themselves, when, looking 
round, they found their unfortunate vessel, 
with all left on board, eight men, and & 
young woman passenger, had totally disap- 
peared. Left in this nearly hopeless sttua- 
tion, the survivors, Andrew George and 
James Durward, clung to the rock, ex- 
posed to all the horrors of that most tem- 
pestuous and dreadful night. On the re- 
turn of day-light, they found themselves 
precipice of prodi- 
gious height, from which there was hardly 
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got to an accessible part of the steep cliff, 
and with the greatest exertion gained the 
summit in the evening, relating the melan- 
choly particulars of the disaster to some 
fishermen, who could hardly believe the 
sorrrowful tale, until contirmed by part of 
the wreck discovered afterwards. 

18.—Dissenters.—Two cases of special 
interest to dissenters were tried at Salis- 
bury assizes, both brought forward by the 
Society in London for protecting the Reli- 
gious Liberty of the Dissenters. The first 
was to establish the right of individuals to 
pass toll-free through turnpike gates in 
their way to places of worshrp, even when 
such places were not within the parish in 
which the parties reside. <A verdict was 
given in favour of the dissgnters.—The 
other was against the Reverend W. Easton, 
perpetual curate of Anstey, J. Jerrard, the 
tything man, and eight others, for assem- 
bling with cow- horns, large bells, and other 
instruments, and annoying therewith a con- 
gregation of dissenters, so as to interrupt 
the said congregation while assembling for 
the purpose of divine worship, and follow- 
ing the Rev. Mr Hopkins, the minister, 
to the boundaries of the parish, with oaths, 
execrations, and the above discordant sounds ; 
of which the Reverend Mr Easton, J. Jer- 
rard, and seven others, were found—Guil- 
ty. 

19.— Floating Church.—A meeting was 
yesterday held at the City of London Ta- 
vern, for the purpose of providing for our 
seamen the means of attending divine ser- 
vice in the port of London. The plan 
proposed met with general approbation, 
and a resolution for carrying it into effect 
was unanimously agreed to. It was as fol- 
lows :-—To fit out a large vessel, (to be call- 
ed ** The English Ark,’’) capable of con- 
taining 700 or 800 persons, who may as- 
semble to hear preaching and prayer. This 
vessel is to be kept afloat upon the river ; 
so that she may be removed for congrega- 
tional purposes ; and no distinction of re- 
ligious opinion is to be maintained; all 
are to act according to conscience, and true 
blue is to be the insignia or flag of the 
ship. 

High Court of Justiciary.— Celebrating 
Unlawful Marriages.—Y esterday the Court 
proceeded to the trial of Joseph Robertson, 
minister of the gospel, and William Pear- 
son, spirit-dealer in the Canongate of Edin- 
burgh, accused of celebrating unlawful 
marriages, and of forging, or causing to be 
forged, marriage lines, as if from the ses- 
sion-clerk of North Leith, upon which 
two soldiers of the 88th regiment were 
married by the said Joseph Robertson to 
two young women, servants to Mr Grant 
of Rothiemurchus.—The act of the Seot- 
tish Parliament, under. which celebrators 
of clandestine marriages are liable to be 
brought to trial, is the 34th act of the first 


session of the first Parliament of Charles 
Ii. (L661, cap. 34,) entitled ** An act against 
clandestine and unlawful marriages,’— 
whereby it is enacted, ** that the celebrator 
of such marriages be banished the king- 
dom, never to return therein, under the 
pain of death.”—It was proved by the two 
soldiers and their wives, that they were mars 
ried by Mr Robertson, witl.out having ob- 
tained the certificates of proclamation, which 
the session-clerk of St ( uthbert’s refused 
to give them, because they had not pro- 
duced the sanction of their officer. Ro- 
bertson married them, and proposed to get 
the certificates for them atterwards, through 
the means of Pearson, who, for this pur- 
pose, got from each couple 7s. Gd., while 
Robertson received 2s. Gd. for marrying 
them. Some days after, the prisoners de- 
livered marriage lines to the parties, pur- 
porting to be signed by Mr Ross, session- 
clerk of North Letth ; but which were pro- 
ved by Mr Ross and his son to be for- 
geries. Mr Robertson was found guilty of 
having celebrated the clandestine marriages, 
and both pannels guilty of uttering fabri- 
cated certificates, knowing them to be so. 
They received sentence this morning, or- 
daining them to three months’ imprison- 
ment in the Canongate jail; and, after- 
wards, Robertson to be banished Scotland 
for life, and Pearson for 14 years. 
21.—Commission of the Peace for Fife- 
shire.—The names of Dr Charles Stuart of 
Dunearn, and Mr James Stuart, younger 
of Dunearn, which were omitted from the 
last Commission of the Peace for the coun- 
ty of Fife, owing to the Lord Lieutenant 
not recommending their names to be in- 
serted in it, were, a few days ago, restored 
by the special order of the Lord Chancel- 
lor, who was at the same time pleased to 
desire, that it might be understood that he 
conceived the rule to be, that a name once 
inserted in the Commission ought not to 
have been omitted without cause shewn 
to the Great Seal, of which the Chancellor 
would judge for himself, after due and just 
investigation. 

Illicit Distillation. —On the in 
the forenoon, Mr Mackenzie, supervisor, 
accompanied by Mr Watson, supervisor, 
and Messrs Gorrie and Meikle, officers 
of Excise, made an important seizure in 
Halkerston’s Wynd, Edinburgh. Upon 
searching the house to which their in- 
formation pointed, they could discover 
nothing wrong, although the smell clear- 
ly indicated the near vicinity of their ob- 
ject. Hearing some noise, however, in a 
dark closet, which they had already search- 
ed without effect, they entered it a second 
time, and found a man there, without any 
visible means of his having gotin. He at- 
to escape, being threat- 


ed by a spring ; and the Kxcisemen. hav- 
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ing crept through it, found themselves in a 
large vault, formed by one of the dead 
arches of the North Bridge, where a fine 
copper still, of 30 gallons content, was in 
full work, from sugar and molasses. ‘The 
still, they learned, had been working for 
above a year, to the great prejudice of the 
revenue and the fair trader. ‘The passage 
by which the casks and other necessary ap- 
paratus had been introduced, was carefully 
built up and plastered over, and no en- 
trance left but that by which the Excise- 
men had got in; and they were obliged to 
procure instruments to break open the ori- 
ginal entrance, before they could complete 
their seizure, which they at length con- 
veyed sately to the Excise Office. 

24.—Jury Court.—Case of Damages.— 
This day, Mr Leven, a Collector of Excise, 
obtained in the Jury Court, Edinburgh, a 
verdict of L. 2000 against Messrs Young, 
distillers at Burntisland, for having trans- 
mitted to the Lords of the Treasury ground- 
less complaints against him, in consequence 
of which he had been dismissed. 

26.—Juvenile Depravity—High Court 
of Justiciary.—Y esterday came on the trial 
of Patrick Main, George Stewart, George 
Aitchison, and John M‘Nicol, accused of 
theft and housebreaking, and of being ha- 
bit and repute thieves, ** in so far as, on 
the 13th September 1517, they did wic- 
kedly and teloniously break into and enter 
the house in Coates Crescent, in the parish 
of St Cuthbert’s, and county of Edinburgh, 
belonging to Philip Hay, Esq. ef Bal- 
inakewan, but which was at the time unoc- 
cupied, by forcing asunder one of the staun- 
cheons, or iron bars, of one of the lower 
back windows thereof, and violently break- 
ing open the fastened shutters of the same ; 
and they did all and each of them steal 
and thettuously carry away a vast quantity 
of ladies’ and gentlemen’s wearing apparel, 
gold rings, napery, necklaces, bracelets, 
gold seals, and a great variety of other ar- 
ticles.” 

One of the pannels, Stewart, had hang- 
ed himself in prison since his indictment 
was served upon him; and John M‘ Nicol 
was Outlawed for non-appearance, having 
made his escape from jail. 

Main and Aitchison, and the others 
named in the indictment, the eldest of 
whom is only 16 years of age, are part of 
a numerous band of young depredators, 
who have long infested Edinburgh, and 
for whom the punishment of bridewell, 
which they had frequently experienced, 
seemed to have no terrors, and several of 
whom have been recently traneported for 
various offences. 

The fact of the robbery was distinctly 
proved against the prisoners, chiefly by the 


-evidénce of their accomplices ; from which 


y same that they had gone out and in- 


it 
to the house for several weeks, carrying off. 


CApriy 
articles of value; and that they had fre. 
quently spent nights in it, fearlessly ca. 
rousing, and afterwards deliberately laying 
themselves down to sleep in some of the 
beds. 

The Jury returned a verdict, unani- 
mously finding both pannels Guilty of 
the crimes libelled, but Aitchison Not 
Guilty of being habit and repute a thief. 
Thereafter the Chancellor of the Jury 
stated, that the Jury, by a very great 
majority, almost amounting to unanimity, 
recommended Aitchison to ervey. 

Lord Gillies stated, that this was a most 
melancholy and distressing case ; for it was 
a lamentable fact, that the greater part of 
the crimes committed in this country were 
by youthful depredators, of which the 
numbers who had lately appeared at that 
bar were most woful examples. 

Lord Hermand proceeded to pass sen- 
tence of death upon the prisoners, when a 
scene of the utmost distress presented it- 
self. The prisoners cried most piteously ; 
and, when desired to stand up, fell down 
below the bar.—After some minutes delay, 
they were supported by the Police officers; 
and Lord Hermand, after a suitable admo- 
nition, in delivering which he seemed to 
be extremely agitated, and was often in- 
terrupted by the cries and lamentations of 
the prisoners, sentenced them to be exe- 
cuted at Edinburgh, on Wednesday the 
20th day of April. \ 

The following letter, which Main had 
written and contrived to send out of jail to 
Cameron, one of his young associates, was 
produced in evidence, and shews the ma- 
turity of vice to which these young of- 
fenders had reached. ‘The explanation of 
the fash terms with which it is so abun- 
dantly interlarded, and which rendered it 
inexplicable to any but the gang, was given 
by Main in his examination before the 
Sheriff. 

Dup up Cane, (a) Oct. 1, 1817. 
* DEAREST Birr,’ (4) 

‘** IT heard you * wheising’ (c) up to my 
comrade * Gow.’ (d)_ I am * down on’ 
Buckets’ spliting,’ (¢) as Spiers has 
done the same—‘ whid’ (#) to Gow and 
* Cocky’ (i) to‘ cut the viles.’ (k)—* Tip’ 
my compliments ¢ to the Votes,” (m) and 


a.—Lock-up-House. 

b.—A nickname for Cameron. 
c.——Speaking. 

d.—-George Stewart. 
¢.—Angry. 

So~MSNicol. 

&-—Speaking out. 

h.— Tell. 

i.—James. M‘ Kay. 
k.—Quit the towns 
l.—Give. 7 


m.—Robert Wilson and David id Kidd. pike 
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tell them that I expect to see them soon. 
‘Yell them that they must not wear the 
things which they got. I would thank you 
to send me up a pack of * flatts ;*(~) if you 
send them up, direct them to John Beaton. 
—-Send a line with them; direct it to the 
same. Gow and J are still keeping up our 
hearts. Go down to my aunt, and tell 
her that I am not very well, and that she 
need not send up any * pick.’ (02)—Be sure 
to come and see me when I am full exa- 
mined.—Remind my aunt to send up my 
old clothes, and a pair of * stretchers ;’ (p) 
as also a clean shirt and a handkerchief. I 
again remind you to tell the Votes what I 
told you. Show them this ugly seribble. 

“« J will write you the next when you 
send me the cards. I and ever will be 
your friead. (Signed) * STALKER.’ (¥) 

Edinburgh, Dup up Cane.” 


Pitt Club of Scoiland.—On the 24th, 
the members of the Pitt Club had their an- 
niversary dinner in the Assembly Rooms, 
George Street, Edinburgh, where upwards 
of 200 assembled. The chair was fill- 
ed by the Lord Advocate of Scotland, one 
of the Vice-Presidents. His Lordship was 
supported by the Lord Provost, the “arl of 
Moray, Vice-Admiral the Honourable Sir 
Alexander Inglis Cochrane, G. C. B., Lord 
Cringletie, Sir George Clerk, Bart. M. P., 
Sir James Steuart Denham, Sir David 
Baird, and Sir Howard Elphinston, Baro- 
hets, Sir James Douglas, K. C. B. &c. &c. 
Mr Graham Stirling of Airth and Strowan, 
who acted as Croupier, was supported by 
Mr Baron Clerk Rattray, Sir William 
Forbes, Sir John Hope, and Sir John 
Heron Maxwell, Baronets, &c. &c. The 
Preses of the meeting introduced the lead- 
ing toasts upon the occasion with appro- 
priate addresses: and the whole company, 
us on former occasions, seemed impressed 
with the strongest feelings of respect and 
veneration for the departed statesman whose 
meinory they had assembled to commemo- 
rate. 

Atrocious Outrage. —On Friday, the 
20th, about twelve o’clock at night, John 
Brodie, a young man from Dunkeld, ac- 
companied by a woman of the name of 
Margaret Robertson, from the parish of 
Auchtergaven, came to the house of Allan 
Jamieson, St John’s Street, Perth, for the 
purpose of being married, and remained 
there for the night, Jamieson having told 
them that he would get a clergyman to 
marry them next day, for 30s. A clergy- 


Man was accordingly procured, in the per- 
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son of John M*Diarmid, a corporal on the 
Staff of the Perthshire Militia, who, being 
dressed in black clothes, went through the 
ceremony in due form, from the Common 
Prayer Book, and received ds. for his sere 
vices from the bride. After the ceremony, 
the party regaled themselves plentifully 
with spirits, Kc. at the bride’s expence ; 
and, having spent in drink all the money 
she had brought with her, amounting to 
3is., they stripped her of her pelisse, to 
pay for 16s. worth of more spirits, and 
then kicked and turned her out of doors. 
By the vigilance of the sitting Magistrate, 
Jamieson and \{*Diarmid were committed 
to jail on Monday, and Brodie on Tues- 
day, to answer for this disgraceful out- 
rage. 
APRIL. 

L.—-Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh — 
So far back as the 7th of July last year, 
Dr Craigie, Dr Lee, Mr Glover, and Mr 
Sims, clerks of the Royal Infirmary, gave 
in a statement to the managers of certain 
abuses in the doinestic management, which 
had .come under their observation, while 
attending their duty in the Hospital; and 
which they had been led to investigate, in 
consequence of complaints from several of 
the patients, of their food being stinted, 
and of bad quality ; and. of a wilful inat- 
tention. on the part of the nurses, to their 
comfort, in regard to cleanliness, &c. These 
complaints became the subject of occasional 
discussion in one of the Edinburgh news- 
papers, and were the frequent topics of 
conversation ; when at a general court of 
contributors, held on the 5th January last, 
Mr John Wigham moved for the appoint- 
ment of a committee, to inquire into the 
existence and the extent of the alleged 
abuses. This motion gave rise to rather an 
intemperate discussion, some of the mana- 
gers and their friends conceiving, that, to 
accede to the motion, would be to pass a 
vote of censure on their own conduct. Mr 
Wigham and his friends disclaimed any 
such intention; and the appointment of a 
committee to inquire into, and report on 
the subject, was at length agreed to. The 
inquiry accordingly proceeded, and the re- 
port, which had been previously printed, 
and sold to the contributors at 10s. 6d. a 
copy, was taken into consideration at an 
adjourned meeting of contributors, held on 
Monday last the 30th March. 

The report of the committee, which is 
of great length, goes into a history of the 
general economy of the hospital, speaks 
in high terms of the excellence of the me- 
dical treatment of the patients ; but admits, 
at the same time, on a review of the evi- 
dence, *‘ that there have existed some er- 
rors and defects in the ordinary domestic 
economy of the house, and that the esta- 
blished arrangements have failed to pre- 
vent the occasional occurrence of circum- 
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stances injurious to the comfort of ‘the 
patients, and affecting the general charac- 
ter and repute of this most interesting and 
most useful adjunct to the great medical 
school of Kdinburgh.” ‘The committee at 
the same time expressed their conviction, 
** that the evils which may have existed 
have arisen even in spite of great zeal, 
anxiety, and active benevolence, on the 
part ot the ordinary managers, in the 
discharge of their official duties.’’.— The 
detects alluded to by the committee re- 
garded the cleanliness of the persons and 
bedding of the patients. With regard to 
the bedding, they report, ‘* that in the 
course of last year, such measures had 
been adopted and carried into execution, 
as appear to have left little or no ground of 
complaint on this head ;—and they suggest 
to the managers, to provide such a quanti- 
ty of body linen, as may insure personal 
cleanliness.” In regard to diet, after observ- 
ing, that, ** in the preparation, as well as in 
the quantities served out to the patients, the 
practice of late years has occasionaliy erred 
on the side of too rigid an economy ;”"—they 
add, that “* the complaints on those heads, 
which had gone abroad, have been in some 
instances exaggerated much beyond what 
the facts now in evidence appear to justify, 
while in some other instances they are un- 
supported or disproved.” The report was 
signed by eleven members of the commit- 
tee, namely, Messrs Francis Jeffrey, Tho- 
mas Thomson, J. A. Murray, J. F. Ers- 
kine of Mar, Alexander Monro, Lieuten- 
ant-General Maxwell, Sir William Fettes, 
Bart. Messrs Adam Maitland, Leonard 
Turner, John Craig, and John Wigham. 
Seven of the committee, viz. Lord Balgray, 
Sir William Rae, Reverend Principal Baird, 
Messrs William Arbuthnot, Alexander 
Duncan, Robert Dundas, W. S. and James 
Dundas, W. 5S. dissented from the general 
admissions of the report; their reasons, at 
some length, being subjoined. 

The report and dissent having been 
read at the meeting on the 30th March, 
Professor David Hume proposed a short 
series of resolutions, bearing,—that the 
committee had not discovered any abuses 
in the management,—that such in- 
stances of inattention, as had acciden- 
tally crept in, had been discovered by 
the managers themselves,—that some of 
these were rectified, and the rest in the 
course of being so, previous to the ap- 

intment of the committee,—that it 


was therefore quite unnecessary for the 


meeting to give any recommendations 
to the managers on the subject,—and 
that the cordial thanks of the meetin 

be given to the managers, for their um- 
form and zealous attention to the in- 
terests of the charity. These resolu. 
tions were seconded by Mr Henry Mac. 


[Apri 
kenzie, and gave rise to a lengthened 
and warm discussior ; in the course of 
which, the following gentlemen, amon 
others, delivered their sentiments, name. 
ly, Sir William Rae, Mr Jettrey, Gene. 
ral Dundas, Sir John Dalrvmple, Cap- 
tain Lowis, Sir George Clerk, Mr Craig, 
and the Lord President, the latter of 
whom spoke for about three hours, in 
defence of the management of the hos. 
pital Dr Charles Stuart afterwards 
attempted to address the meeting, but 
was prevented by loud cries of * ques. 
tion.” A vote was then taken, when 
there appeared in favour of the resolu. 
tions 175, against them 32.—Majority 
145. ‘Thanks were voted to Mr Jar- 
dine, the treasurer of the Infirmary, 
and to the Lord Provost, the chairman 
of the meeting. 

‘Thus termimated this important in- 
quiry ; and whatever difference of opi- 
nion may have existed as to its neces- 
sity, a general conviction is entertained, 
that the result, so far from diminishing, 
will tend materially to increase the con- 
fidence of the public in this admirable 
charity. The skill, humanity, and un- 
wearied care and attention of the medi- 
cal gentlemen attached to it, are known, 
and universally acknowledged ;—what- 
ever may have been formerly amiss, in 
the domestic economy, has been care- 
fully remedied; and from what came 
out in the discussions on the subject, it 
appears, that the whole management 

t present approaches as near to per- 
fection, as it is perhaps possible to bring 
any human establishment of the like 
nature, 

Treland.—Typhus Fever. — We learn, 
with regret, from the Irish papers, that the 
typhus fever is increasing in several parts 
of Ireland. ‘The prevalence of this dis- 
temper in Kilrush, in the county of Clare, 
has made it necessary to postpone the ses- 
— from the 6th of April to the 11th of 

‘Scottish Burgh Reform.—Kirkcudbright 
and Stranraer have, since our last, declared 
in favour of reform. It appears, that, of 
the sixty-six Scottish royal burghs, thirty, 
or nearly one half of the total number, 
have already voted resolutions in favour of 
reform. And it also appears, that the po- 
pulation of these burghs who have taken 
decided measures for procuring the abe- 
lition of the practice of self-election, is to 
the population of those who have not yet 
expressed themselves on the subject, neat- 
ly as FOUR to ONE. 

8.—Revenue.—By an aceount of the to- 
tal net produce of the revenue of Great 
Britain and Ireland, distinguishing that of 
Great Britain, and that of Ireland, in each 
of the years ending Sth January 1811, 
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1812, 1818, 1814, 1815, 1816, 1817, and 
1818, it appears, that the total revenue for 
Great Britain and Ireland was, in 1817, 
L. 61,675,327, ls. and in 1818, 
L. 51,629,609, 14s. 84d. The separate re- 
venue of [reland was, in 1817, L..4,314,600, 
Ids. 2}d., and in 1818, L. 4,352,130, Ltis., 
being an excess of revenue in the last year 
of 1. 38,000 beyond the revenue of the 
preceding year. 

The following is an official statement of 
the quarter’s revenue, ending 5th instant, 
compared with the corresponding quarter 
Jast year :— 

Produce of the Recenue of Great Britain, 
in the Quarters ending the 5th of April 

1817 and 1818. 


1817. 1818. 
Customs, - L.1,912,296 L.2,003,664 
Excise, 4,642,055 5,151,805 
Stamps, 1,492,611 1,588,759 
Post Office, - 542,000 336,000 
Assessed Taxes, 068,104 917,414 
Land Taxes, - 154,550 178,295 
Miscellaneous, 98,595 73,270 


9,610,211 L.10,249,207 


Register.— Patents. 


Arrears of Pro- 
perty Tax, 1L.1,023,718 1.254,190 
From this statement it appears that the 

revenue for the quarter just ended is better 

than the revenue for the preceding quarter 
by L. 738,996. Every branch of the pub- 
lic income has increased, with the excep- 
tion of the Post-oftice, so as to leave no 
doubt that this is the result not of acciden- 

tal circumstances, but of a general im- 

provement in the state of the country. 
1l.— Marriage of the Princess Eliza 

beth.—The union of her Royal Highness 
the Princess Elizabeth, third daughter of 
their Majesties, with Prince Philip Au. 
gustus Frederick, the hereditary Prince of 

Hesse Hombourg, was celebrated at the 

Queen’s Palace, Lendon, on Tuesday night, 

the 7th instant. The Archbishop of Can- 

terbury performed the marriage ceremony, 
and the Duke of York gave away the bride. 

The bride is in her 48th year, and the 

bridegroom in his 49th. 


PATENTS LATELY ENROLLED. 


_ JOHN SCOTT, of Pengo Place, Surrey Esq. ; 

sor an improvement in steam-boats, and in the 

ne for propelling the same. Jan. 235, 
1s. 

JAMES IKIN, of Wilham Street, Christ 
Church, Surrey, Machinist; for an improved me- 
thod or methods of constructing or manufacturing 
tire, or furnace bars, or gratings. Jan. 27. 

GEORGE FREDERICK HAGNER, late of 
Philadelphia, in the United States, but now of the 
Adelphi, Middlesex, Gentleman; for certain im- 
provements in the art of manufacturing pigments, 
commonly known by the names of white-lead and 
verdigris, Jan. 27. 

RUDOLPH ACKERMANN, of the Strand, 
Middlesex, publisher and printseller; for certain 
mprovements on axletrees, applicable to four- 
wheeled carriages. Communicated to him by 
(i/EORGE LENKENSPERGER, of Munich, in 
the kingdom of Bavaria. Jan. 27. 

WILLIAM HORNER, of Howick, Northum- 

land, Clerk, Bachelor of Arts; for a machine or 
apparatus for the purpose of acquiring a very high 
mechanical power in a small compass and with 
little friction, and without the possibility of run- 
ning amain, if employed in raising or lowering 
vee. Jan. 27. 
_ GEORGE PRIOR, of Leeds, in the West Rid- 
ing of the county of York, Watchmaker; for per- 
fectly detaching the eseape-wheel of chronometers 
from the influence of the friction and inaccuracies 
arising from the main-spring, the pivots, and the 
teeth of all the other wheels and pinions in the 
machine duing the time of its giving impulses to 
the balance, whereby its vibrations will be more 
accurately and uniformly supported than by any 
invention heretofore made public. Jan. 29. 

JOHN PENWARNE, of Stafford Street, Ma- 
ry-le-Bone, Middlesex, Esq.; for a certain im- 

rovement, being an improvement on the cock 
or drawing beer, eyder, and ether liquors, from 


casks and other vessels, without the interruption 
of a vent, plug, or any opening whatever in the 
upper part of the cask or vessel, either for the pur- 
pose of admitting air, or for affixing the said in- 
strument or cock, or any apparatus or appendage 
belonging to the same. Jan, 31. 

BENJAMIN TAYLOR, of Mile-end, near 
Glasgow, Lanarkshire ; for a loom, to work by the 
—_ from a steam engine, which will weave 

gures or flowers upen either twilled or plain cloth, 
in either silk, cotton, linen, or worsted, or any 
of them intermixed. Jan. 31. 

Sir THOMAS COCHRANE, Knight, com- 
monly called Lord COCHRANE; for an improve- 
ment or improvements in the process or processes 
of purifying a certain spirit, or essential oil, which 
is Known by the name of spirit of tar or oil of tar, 
and which is obtained from the different liqueous, 
carbonaceous, or bituminous substances ; by means 
of which improvement or improvements the said 
oil or spirit will be separated from certain impuri- 
ties, which have hitherto prevented the applica- 
tion of such oil or spirit to divers useful purposes. 


Feb. 5. 

MATTHEW COTES WYATT, of Henrietta- 
street, Cavendish-square, Mary-le-Bone, Middle- 
sex, Esq. ; for a safeguard to prevent the acciden- 
tal movement of the cock of a gun, pistol, or 
other fire arms, forward towards the hammer. 
Communicated to him by acertain foreigner resid- 
ing abroad. Feb. 3. 

JEREMIAH CHUBB, of Portsea, county of 
Southampton, Mechanie; for certain improve- 
ments in the construction of locks, Feb. 4. 

DANIEL WILSON, of Earl Street, London, 
Gentleman; for certain improvements in the pro- 
cess of ne and refining sugar. Feb. 3. 

EDMUND NAISH, of Bristol, Gloucestershire, 
hosier, one of the people called quakers; for cer- 
tain improvements on the machines or machinery 
used for winding cotton. Feb. 5. 
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GRANT PRESTON, of Burt Street, Aldeate, 
Middlesex, brazier; for an improvement in the 
deck glass rim, and on the safety-gate. Feb. 3. 

NATHANIEL SMITH, of Kettering, North- 
amptonshire, cooper; for certain improvements 
on winnowing machines, Feb, 5. 

MARY SEDGWICK, of Bishopsgate Within, 
starch manufacturer; for a valuable product, or 
valuable products, from that part of the refuse 
slime, or wash, of starch, that will not of itself 
subside. Feb. 10. 

JOUN MUNRO, of Finsbury Square, Middle- 
sex, Esq.: for certain improvements on steam- 
engines. Communicated to him by BARNABUS 
LANGTON, of New York, one of the United 
States of America. Feb. 12. 

ZACHARIAH BARRATT, of No. 27, Wind- 
mill Street, Tottenham Court Road, Middlesex, 
cabinet-maker and carpenter ; for a machine for 
euring, cleansing, sweeping, and ventilating chim- 
nies, and, when chimnies are on fire, for extin- 
guishing the same. Feb. 10. 

JOHN SIMPSON, of Birmingham, Warwick- 


April 
shire, plater; for a method of constructing and 
making spring hooks, or woodeock eyes, and for 
coach harness; which pages ase of spring is in. 
tended also to be applied to harness buckles, tor. 
rits, hooks, harness and spring swivels. Feb. 16, 
THOMAS ALLINGHAM, of Smith Street, 
Chelsea, Middlesex, gentleman; for a lamp, in- 
tended to be called ‘* The Keonomical and Uni. 
versal Lamp,” constructed by means of the flame 
of the wick being Kept in a constant and equal de- 
gree of contiguity to the oil, so as to const:me, in 
proportion to the light it gives, a less quantity of 
oil than other lamps, and also give a continua) 
light of almost unvaried brillianey. Feb, 19. 
JOHN JONES, of the city of Gloucester, 
brush-manufacturer ; for improvements in certain 
parts of the machinery or instruments used for 
dressing of woollen and other cloths. Feb. 19. 
JAMES COLLIER, of Frocester, Gloucester- 
shire, civil engineer; for various improvements 
on a machine now in use for the dressing and gig- 
ging of woollen cloths, called a gigg. Feb. 19. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


I. CIVIL. 

Mareh 16.-—-Mr Isaac Hadwen to be Russian 
Consul at Gibraltar. 

51.—Mr Joel Hart to be American Consul at 
Leith. 

Lord Viscount Melville to be Governor, and A- 
dam Rolland, Esq. to be Deputy-Governor, of the 
Bank of Scotland. 

Members Returned to serve in Parliament. 

March aon Gomes Henry Rose, Esq. for the 
of Christehurch. 

William Chamberlayne, Esq. for the Town of 
Southampton, 


23.—John Jacob Buxton, Esq. for the Borough 
of Great Bedwin, 


James Henry Leigh, Esq. for the City of Win- 
chester. 


Il. ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Feb. 28.~—Rev. William Doncaster to the Rec- 
tory of Winterborne Basset, Wiltshire. 

The Archdeacon of Dublin to the Deanery of 
Derry, vacant by the death of Dean Hume. 

March 11.—The Rev. Mr Boyd was ordained by 
the Presbytery of Edinburgh, with a view to his 
taking the charge of the Gaelie Chapel, Hatton 
Garden, London. 

13.—Rev. Charles Andrews to the Rectory of 
Flempton-cum-Hengrave, Suffolk. 

17.—Mr_ Robert Ross, one of ths missionaries 
under the Edinburgh Missionary Society, was or- 
dained to the ministry, iin connection with the As- 
sociate Burgher Synod, in Dr Hail’s chapel, Rose 
Street, previous to going out on a mission to As- 


tracan. 
18.—The Associate C egation of Tough gave 


- an unanimous call to Mr John Robb, preacher, to 


be their minister. 

21.—Rev. J. Brett to the Rectory of Mount Bu- 
tes, Essex. 

26.—The Rev. Robert Story, preacher of the 

pel, was ordained assistant and successor to the 

Re - Dr Drummond, in the Parish of Roseneath. 

28.—The Prince Regent has presented the Rev. 
James Sievwright, minister of the Presbyterian 
meeting at Gateshead, Newcastle, to the Church 
and Parish of Markinch, Perey of Kirkcaldy, 
vacant by the translation of the Rev. Dr Wright 
to Stirling. 

The Prince Regent has presented the Rev, 
of Kirkton, Presbytery o burgh, vacant b 
the death of the Rev. Mr Elliot. F 

Rev. John Leete to the Rectory of Blestoe, 
Bedfordshire. 


April 4.—Rev. J. Houghton to the Rectory of 
Middleton, Lancashire. 


Rev. Charles Richards to the Recto 
ry of Nun- 


Rey. Thomas Ruge, B. D. to be Chancellor of 
the Diocese of Hereford. 


Rev. E. O. Holwell, M. A. to the Rectory of 
Plymtree, Devon. 

%.—The Associate Congregations of Origina} 
Burghers of Kirkintilloch, Carluke, Paisley, and 
Cupar-rife, have each given a unanimous call to 
Mr John Russell, preacher, to be their minister. 


Ill. MILITARY. 


4D. G. C. W. Evors, to be Cornet by purch. vice 
Mimmack, ret. 12th Feb. 1818. 

J. F. S. Clarke, to be Cornet by purch. 

vice Scott, prom. 19thdo. 

J. Clemison, to be Cornet by parch. vice 
Ramsay, prom. 25th Dee. 1817. 

1Dr. John Dillon, to be Cornet by pureh. vice 
Dillon, ret. 5th Mareh 1818. 


4 Assis. Surg. W. Gardiner, fin. 20 F. to be 
As. Surg. vice Hickson, dead, 12th Feb, 
15 William Elton, to be Comet by purch. 


vice Lane, prom. 12th do. 

16 James Cannon, to be Cornet by pureh. 
vice M‘ Dougall, prom, do. 

17 Lieut. A. B. de C. Brooke, from R. Horse 
Gds. to be Capt. by purch, vice Sup- 

ple, ret. 26th do. 

19 George Mecham, to be Cornet by purch. 
vice Georges, prom. do. 

25 William Gleacdowe, to be Cornet by pur. 
vice Wildey, 13 Dr. 12th Feb. 1518. 

James M‘Douall, to be Cornet by purch. 

vice Amicl, prom. 19th do. 

Col.F.G. C. Ricketts, to be Ensign and Lt. by 
pureh. vice Armytage, York 

1F. Lieut. J. Stoyte, fm. h. p. to be Lieut. 
vice Botharley, dead 10th Feb. 

—— J. Jeffries, fm. h. p. to be Lieut. 


vice Miller, dead 1ith do. 
Ensign J. Dixon, to be Lieut. by bev eq 
vice Hendrick, prom. 12th do. 
J. Stoyte, fm. h. p. to be Ensign, 

PR ante ‘gt 
raham, to be En uren. Vice. 
Dixon P 12th do. 


Surg. B. Sandford, fm. h. p- 83 F. to be 
Surg. viee Roberts, cancelled do. 
Lieut. W. Hunt, to be Adj. vice Imlack, 
res. 96th do. 
Lieut D. Vans Machen, fm. h. p. 75 F. to 
be Lieut. vice Briscoe, supersedes 


20 Hosp. Assist. J. Clarke, to be Ass. Surg. 
vice Gardiner, 14 Dr. 12th F 
52 Lieut. W. fm. 45 to be 
Capt. by pureh. Hames, Som do. 
45 


Ensign R. W. H. Drury, to be Lieut. by 
pureh, vice Havelock, 52 F. 5th Mar. 
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Ensign Halford, to be Ensign by purch. 
vice Sth Mar. 

48 Capt. P. Maedougall, fm. h. p. 11 F. to 
be Capt. do. 

Lieut. H. M‘Quarrie, fm. 86 F. to be 

Lieut. do, 

8 Ensign —~— Campbell, to be Licut. vice 
Rogers, dead 12th Feb, 

eo Fitzroy, to be Ensign, vice Camp- 

> do, 

GS Capt. F. C. Crotty, fm. h. p, 59 F, to be 
Capt. 26th do. 

Lieut. S. Douglas, fm. h. p. 50 F. to be 

Lieut. 25th do. 

Ensign J. Kearns, to be Lieut. 26th do, 

Arthur Mair, to be Ensign, viee Kearns, 

prom. 5th Mar. 

69 Gent. Cadet J. EF. Muttlebury, to be En- 
sign, vice Weir, prom. 19th Feb. 


99 Gent. Cadet J. F. Woodward, to be En- 
sign, by purch. vice Dixon, cancelled 

do. 

71 Capt. W. Brownson, fm. h. p. 23 F. to be 


Capt. 26th do. 

Lieut. W. Black, fm. h. p. to be Lieut. 
25th do, 
Ensign S. Spooner, to be Lieut. 26th do, 
fion. M. Arbuthnott, to be Ensign, vice 
Spooner oth Mar. 
17 Lieut. J. Wilson, to be Capt, by purch. 
vice Rogers, ret. Sth do. 
Ensign J. G. Rogers, to be Lieut. by 
pureh. vice Wilson do, 
II. Massingberd, to be Ensign by purch. 
viee Rogers do. 
$8 John Gibson, to be Ensign by purch. vice 
Smith, ret. 12th Feb. 
89 Lieut. R. M. Lockwood, fm. Rifle Brig. 
to be Lieut. vice Gray, ret. upon h. p. 
BF. oth Mar. 
90 Lieut. R. Myddleton, 12 F. to be Lieut, 
vice Eager, ret. upon h. p. 12 FP, 
19th Feb, 
97 John Nichols, to be Ensign, by purch. 
vice Digby, ret. ith do. 
4W.1R. Ensign H. Watts, to be Lieut. vice De- 
laney, dead 25th do. 
M. B. G. Reed, to be Ensign by purch, 
vice Trousdale, ret. 26th de, 
R.Y.R. Capt. T. Baylis, fm. h. p. to be Capt. 
vice Ware, dead 4th Mar. 
Lieut. H. Armytage, fm. Coldst. F. Gds, 
to be Capt. vice Finch, R. W. R. 
do. 
R.W.LR. Capt. Hon. J. Finch, from R. York 
Rang. to be Major vice Mass: y, ret, do. 
Ensign P. Gray, to be Adj. vice Kent, res, 
25th Nov. 1816. 
RN. En, Gent. Cadet W. Trevelyan, to be 2d Lt. 
vice ‘Tweed, prom. Nov. 1817. 
s. W. Dixon, to be 2d Lt. 
vice Williams, prom. do. 


Staff: 


Major G. W. Walker, 59 F. to be Dep. Adj. Gen- 
in Ceylon, with rank of Lt. Col. in the Army, 
vice Erskine, dead 5th Mar, 1818. 

Dep. lnopee. W. W. Frazer, with temp. rank, to 
be Dep. ~~, of Hosp. 12th Feb. 

Hosp. Assist. D. Williams, fm. h. p. to be Hosp, 
Assist. to the Forces in Birmingham 0. 

Assist, Surg. F. Sievwright, fm. h. p. 6 W. I. R. 
to be Supernumerary Assist. Surg. in the East 
Indies 19th do. 

B. Campbell, fm. h. p. 25 F. to be 

Supernumerary Assist. Surg. in the East In- 

dics do. 

T. Napier, fm. 95 F. to be Supernu 

merary Assist. Surg. in the East Indies 26th do. 

J. Ligertwood, fm. 1? F. to be Su- 
pernumerary Assist. Surg. in the East — 

A. Sinclair, fm. h. p. 
upernumerary Assist. Surg. in the East 

Indies do. 


Exchanges. 
Lieut.-Col. Everard, from 54 F. with Lieut. Col 
_Dunkip, 77 F. 
Capt. Stirling, from 1 Dr. G. rec, diff. with Cap 
ortheote, h p. 8 Dr. 
VOL. 11. 
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Lieut. Dunne, fram 2 Life Gds. with Lieut. Har. 
ley, h. p. 40 F. 

Kingsley, from 5 Dr. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Lloyd, h. p. 

—— Farmer, from 4 Dr. ree. diff. with Lieut, 
Daly, h. p. 76 F. 

Mitchell, from 9 F, rec. diff. with Lieut, 

Mahon, h. p. 49 F. 

Rogers, from 50 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 

Steuart, h. p. 11 F. 

Hill, from 45 F, ree. diff with Lieut. Reed, 


h. p. 
——— Armstrong, from 48 F. with Lieut. Heard, 


Davidson, from 89 F. with Lieut. Noble, 
h, p. 


——— Worsley, from Rifle Brig. ree. dif! with 
Lieut. Crawford, h. p. 45 F. F 

Campbell, from Rifle Brig. with Lieut. 

Brockman, h. p. 84 F. 

Farrar, from York Chass. with Lieut. Su- 

therland, h. p. 1 F. 

Imlach, from 2 F. with Lieut. O’Brien, h. 

» F. 

: Walsh, from3 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Ster 

ling, h. p. 

Ross, from 26 F. with Lieut. M‘Niven, h 
42 F. 

7 Dowling, from 77 F. ree. diff, with Lieut. 

Marshall, h. p. 4 F. 

Nott, from 80 F. rec. diff. with Lieut, Ar- 

cher, h. p, 

Colls, from 2 W. I. R. with Lieut. Grassi, 
h. p. York Lt. Inf. Vol. 

Ensign Penniger, from 70 F. with Ensign Sher 
burne, h. p, 1 F. 

Powell, from 43 F. with Ensign O'Donnell, 

h. p. 27 F. 

Hart, from 74 F. with Ensign Gore, h. p. 


. 


O’Brien, from 20 F. ree. diff. with 2d Lt. 
Douglas, h. p. 21 F. 
Quarter-Master Ross, from 68 F. with Quarter- 


Master Macbeath, h. p. 62 F. , 
Assist. Surg. Sheppard, from 80 F. with Assist. 


Surg. Regan, h. p. 95 F. 


Resignations and Retirements. 


Major Supple, 17 Dr, 

Hames, 52 F. 

Rogers, 7 F. 

~——— Massey, R. W. I, Rang. 

Cornet and Ensigns Mimmack, 4 Dr. G. 
Dillon, 1 Dr. 
George, 75 F. 

Smith, 8S F. 

Digby, 
Trousdell, 4 W. I. R. 


Appointments Cancelled. 


Ensign Dixon, 75 F. 
Surgeon Roberts, 1 F. 


Superseded, 
Lieutenant Briscoe, & I’. 


Reinstated. 
Captain White, 2 Ceylon Regt. 


Deaths. 
al Fannin 
Hon. FE. S. Erskine, 2 Ceylon 


Reg. Dep. Adj. Gen, Ceylon. G. Robertson, 

Canadian 25th Feb. 1818. 
Captain Ware, R. York Rang. 

Lieutenant Heyland, 62 F. 79 Nov. 1817, 

James Cameron, Sen. 1818, 

27th Dee, 1817. 


Salkeld, R. Eng. 
Rogers, do. 


Ensign Delaney, 4 R. 

Quarter- Master Taylor, h. p. Stor, 1818, 

Surgeon M‘Lean, 64 * Mar, 1817. 

Dr High, Dep. Insp. of Hosp, 7th Mar. 1818. 

Deakin, Staff Surg. yee 

Capt. French, Ordnance Store-keeper at > g 
Castle ith Nar, 
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IV. NAVAL. 
P» omotions. 
Names. Names. 
Commanders. Charles Dangertield 
W. A. Herringham Wm. Dundas 


John M‘Arthur Low Chas. Hurst Gardner 


Rear Admiral— Sir John Gore, Commmander-in-Chief at the Nore. 


Hien. C, Pemberton John C. Grave 
Francis Hart 
Lieutenants. Matthew Lys 
7 G. H. Bourne Wm. Pinhorn 
«harles Carpenter Daniel Ridgway 
ty. H. Cockerell Charles Witham 


Royal Marines. 
‘To be Lieutenant-~General—Admiral Sir Richard Bickerton, Bart. 
‘To be Major-General—Rear Admiral Sir George Hope. 


Appointments. 


Captain Clotworthy Upton, Resident Commissioner at Trincomalee. 


| 
Names. Ships. Names. Ships. 
Captains, 
Hon. J. Gordon Carnation J. S. Murray Tees 
} Alex. Montgomerie Confianee John Franklin Trent 
a David Buchan Dorothea F. W. Beechy Ditto 
i Wm. Walpole Curlew W. B. Weekes Vengeur 
John Gore (a) Doterell Royal Marines, 
; Henry Shiftner Drake Capt. E. N. Lowder Bulwark 
:. F. E. Loch Eden Ist Lt. W. J. Stewart Ditto 
i. W. R. A. Pettman Ferret Arch. Dunlop Liverpool 
fA Henry Forbes Grasshopper John Cooke Queen Charlotte 
A. B. Branch Harlequin Thos. Appleton amar 
‘ Hyde Parker Iphigenia 2d Lt. W. Calamy Iphigenia a 
at | John Ross Isabella L. D. Woore Spartan 
] | *F. A. Collier Liverpool Jas, Clarke ees 
Jas. H. Plumridge Sappho Masters. 
* W. F. Wise Spartan | W. Gowdy urlew q 
fi J. R. White Spey W. Sidney Doterell : 
Geo. Rennie Tees JA. Campbell e 
Lieutenants. A. Watson Driver 
Chas. D. Ackland Albion J. J. M‘Coy Erne 
3 . P. Hoppner itto as. Wilson ‘erre’ 
fe ; Rob. Boyle Ant ‘ope T. P. Lurchen Florida 
zt R. P. Littlewort Ditto William Scott rasshopper 
5 Richard Hoare Blossom R. Holmes Harlequin 
i, Jas. Roy Cadmus W. Petre . Iphigenia 
Geo. Heastey ( arnation J. Patrick Liver 
; Fred. Freeman Ditto R. Easto Pigmy 
Geo. Vevers Conqueror J. Trivick Pike 
Vaughan Lloyd Ditto J. M‘ Dougal Pioneer 
: J. A. Morell Dor ohea iR. Power Sappho 
S. Hi. Hiemmans Curlew Wm. White (2) Spartan 
Jos. F. Forster Ditto = T. Appleton ey ; 
Wm. Downey Doterell Newnham amar 
| Jos. J. Johnson Ditto |G. Millard Tees f 
V. Munbee Drake Ruekert William& MaryYy 4 
Thos. W. Moffett Eden Surgeons, 
Jas. R. Booth Favourite jHen, Hall tion 
John Church Ferret - jJas. Carruthers Cherokee 
Henry Crocker Grasshopper Herman Cochrane urlew 
Mich. Stackpoole Ditto JN. M‘Morris Doterell 
W. Ellison | Harlequin Thos. B. Wilson Drake 
\ J. B. P. Chichester Ditto Rob. Williams (2) 
Geo. Robinson (a) Iphigenia |Nohn Lawson erret 
Fras. Ormond Ditto |Chas. Osborne rasshopper 
; (i, W. C, Courtenay Ditto ||Pearee Power Harlequin 
Wim. Robertson (b) Isabella |Fran. Connin Iphigenia 
B. Fenwick Ditto Warner pho 
3 a C. Carpenter Minden John Rodmell Spartan 
S. Hopkins Pike ‘Jas. Bigger 
Edward Colman Pique Iw.s, 
: w. Hewett (6) Protector Assistant Surgeons, 
J.W. Young Queen Charlotte Alex. Fisher 
W. R. Cooley Ditto Connon Bulwark 
Alphonso Henry Ramilies |Thos, Mitchel ius 
Mich. Quin Sappho '|Dav. Elder nation 
Jas. Annesley Ditto ‘IK. Ferguson conqueror 
Jas. U. Purches Shamrock |W. G. Borland Dorothea 
Geo, Beckwith Spartan ‘J. H. M*Manus Curlew 
Wm. Sheppard Ditto W. F. O’Kane 
Vere Gabriel Ditto Alex. Baird Drake 
W. Hobson | Spey lw. Leyson 
D.C. Clavering. . Ditto Vas. SKkeoch. 
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Names. Ships. Names. Ships. ‘a 
Wm, Barr (2) Ferret C. D. Keane Tamar :" 
Camp. France Grasshopper John Buchannan Tees 
John Conway Harlequin Thos, Elder Tiber “ay 
Phil. Kelty Harrier J. W. Langstaff Tonnant tale 
John Patton Iphigenia \lex. Gilfellan Trent - 
c. J. Beverley Isabella Pursers. 
A. C. Hyndman Ister W. K. Hooper Alexander “a 
Jos. M‘Crea Larne Wim. Bell Carnation 
W. Anderson Leander Wm. Wiseman Confiance + 
Jas. Little Liverpool John Jermain Dorothea aa 
Peter Boyd Myrmidon John Stranger Curlew x). 
Stephen Mason Northumberland |/Thos. Woodman Doterell 
J. M‘Kinlay Pike Thos. Cockburn Drake Bit: 
Henry Marshall Protector W. R. Cracknell Driver re 
Rob. Gordon Roehfort Phili Marcuard Eden 
Cloud Brown Salisbury George Marsh Ferret af 
H. Carter Ditto Jas. Benifold |Grasshopper 4. 
Evan Davies Ditto Rob. M. Read Harlequin atl 
Rob. M‘Farlane Ditto Thos. A. Wallis Iphigenia a ; 
Math. Kay _ Ditto W. Thorn Isabella ‘a 
Rob. Marshall (2) Sappho W. Twynam Liverpool A 
John Campbell Scamander #neas M‘Intosh Sappho 
John Pragnell Shamrock John Lean Shamrock 
\lex. Bernard Spartan John Snape Spartan if { 
Jas. Smith Spey Fred. Bone Spey | 
Jos. Bassan Superb Stephen Fisher Tees re: 
Geo. Sibbald Tagus W. Barrett Trent ; 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 

Tue month of March has been stormy in the extreme. During the first five days it 
blew violently, with heavy showers of snow at short intervals, from the west and 
south-west. On the evening of the 4th, the wind shifted towards the south-east, ac- 
companied with heavy rain, but soon changed again to the south-west; and, though 
it did not blow with the same violence as it had done the day before, the Barometer, 

. during the night, sunk lower than we had before seen in the course of our observa- 

; tions. At eight o’clock on the morning of the Sth, it stood at 27.970; but, as it 

: was then rising, we have no doubt of its having been still lower during the morning. 

4 On the night between the 4th and Sth, the tide rose higher in the Tay than it has 

been known to do for several years; and what rendered it more extraordinary, was its 
being the first of the stream. It is hardly necessary to remind our readers, that it 
was on the same night that the violent hurricane was experienced in London, and in 
other places in the south of England. The 22d of the month was, perhaps, one of the 
most stormy days ever experienced in this part of the country. The wind blew strong 
from the west during the whole day, with very heavy, and almost uninterrupted, show- 
ersof snow. After the 26th, the weather cleared up, with brisk dry winds from the 
north and north-west. The mean temperature is nearly two degrees lower than that 
of March 1817, and the quantity of rain and snow more than double. The hygrome- 
ter of course is lower, and the evaporation less. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
Luetracted from the Register kept on the Banks of the Tay, four miles east from 


~ 


Perth, Latitude 56° 25', Elevation 185 feet—Manrcu 1818. 
Means. Extremes. 
THERMOMETER. Degrees. THERMOMETER. Degrees. 
Mean of greatest daily heat, 435.1 | Maximum, . Sistday, 51.5 
a) temperature 10 A. 58.5 Lowest maximum, 22d, e 56.0 
6 36.0 Highest minimum, 29th, . 38.0 
‘ of daily extremes 37.4 Highest 10 A. N . . 29th, . 47.5 
+ 10P.M. . 37.1 | Lowestditto, . Uth, 52.5 
+ + 4daily observations, 357.6 Highest 10 P. M, 46.5 
Whole range of Thermometer, . 549.5 Lowest ditto, 10th, . 29.5 
Mean daily ditto, 10.6 Greatest range in 24 hours, ° 18.5 
+ temperature of spring water, . . 58.5 | Leastditto, . 22d, 6.0 
, BAROMETER. Inches. BAROMETER. Inches. 
Mean of 10 A. M. (temp. of mer. 42) . 29.215] Highest 10A.M. Sist, 30,542 
q 1O0P.M. teu: of mer. 42) . 29.932 | Lowestditto, (Sth, 28.029 
+ both, (temp. of mer. 42) 29,225 | Highest 10 P, M. Slst, 350.54 
Whole range of Barometer, 11.259 tn homes, 7th, 28. 4 
~ i Treate: 
HYGROMETER (LESLIE'S). Degrees. 
qi Mean of 10 A. M. a 7 ‘ 12.8 HVGROMETER. Degrees. 
8.3 | Highest 10 A. M. 21th, . 27.0 
both, . . 10.6 Lowest ditto, . 22d, 2.0 
Rain in Inches, . 2.199 | Highest 10 P. M. . 15.0 
4 WILSON’S HYGROMETER. WILSON’S HYGROMETER. 
MemefiOA.M. . « -« reatest dryness, 27th, 10 A. M. 46.0 
10 P. athe 21.2 east ditto, 2d, 10 P. M. 4.9 


3 Fajr days 15; rainy days 18; wind, west of meridian, 27; east of meridian, 4. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, 
Kept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Caltonhill. 


{April 


N. R.—The Observations on the Thcrmometer in the first column are made at four o'clock afternoon, 
the others are made twice every day, at @ight o'clock in the morning, and eight O'clock ta the ey ening. 


all 
uli 
(|M. Sli 
M. 
& 
a! M. 415M 
“Us. 
104 38 
(|M. 
455M 
-«iM. 29.232 
E. 384] .25 
Mi 
4 
M 
164 


Remarks. 


Ditto 
Ditto. 
wind high. 


wind high. 


W Fair, cold, 


wind high. 


\Fair, dull, 
wind high. 


Very cold, 
“wind moder. 


Rainy, 
calin. 
Mild, 


lwind moder. 


Wind. 


AS. 


snow, fros'. 
moder. 
Keen frost, 
‘wind moder. 
frost, sunsh. 
wind moder. 


Keen fr. sun. 


stormy, 


iHeav y sh. sn. 
“jwind high. 
Snow, hail, 
stormy. 
Fair,su chi 
wind moder, 
jHeavy snow, 
wind inodez. 


oh 


$2 


> EIN. W 


Ww. 


-_ 


~ 


Chile. 


Quantity of Rain, 1.201 


=tormy shr 
Sirs. 
t show. 
shew. asl? 
dull, 
ind high. 
ir. f. rn. af. 
wind moder. 


- Cohl. hv. sn. 


‘hwnd high. 


rrost, suns. 
wind high. 
Stor. hv. sa. 


*iwind high. 
Ditto. 


Frost, sun. 
wind moder. 


Ditto. 


Frost, dull, 
wind moder. 
Frost, sun. 


wind moder. 
jonow, rain, 
iwind moder. 
Frost, fair, 
wind moder. 
Mild, sunsh. 
twind moder. 
\Frost, sun. 
‘wind moder. 


Stute of Barometer, §c. from Mar, 14. to April 13. 188, in the Vicinity of Edinburgh 


1818, Barom. 


Barom. | Thermo. Rain. 


Weathe 


Mar. 14] 29.7 
a 99.55 
29.5 
29.7 
29.71 
og 7 
°9,51 
24 «(29.35 
29.6 
25] 29.6 
26) 29,51 
30.12 
50.2 
30. 
50.05 


In. P. 


wi wie 


ae 


Rain. | Weather. 
Clear 
0.2 Rain 
Clear 
ditto 
0.05 Ram 
0.04 ditto 
O05 Snow 
ditto 
0.04 ditto 
ditto 
Clear 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

0.91 Showers 
0.U2 ditto 
Clear 


— 


~ 


= 


toes 


Quantity of Rain, . 
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In.P 


Clear 
ditto 
Showers 
Clear 
ditto 
Cloudy 
Snow 
Ck 
Snow 
ditto 
ditto 
Cloudy 
Clear 
ditte 


Tu weather, since our last, has been for the most part favourable to sowing the spring 
grains, having been for some time, and still continuing, dry and cold, with the wind from 
the easterly points. Bat, in some of the higher grounds, this important operation has been 
retarded by snow and frost, and is far from being yet finished. Great loss has been sus- 
tained in the hilly districts, both in lambs and old sheep, particularly in the former, the 
greater number of them having perished in some instances. Of the spring markets, 
both for sheep and cattle, we shall give a particular account in our next: What sales 
have been made are at considerably improved prices, but they do not appear to have yet 
become so stcady as to justify a comparison with the prices of former years. A consi 
derable importation of grain and flour has lately been made into London, Liverpool, 
and other places, about 31,000 quarters of wheat and 20,000 quarters of oats into Lon- 
don in one week, so that prices have fallen within this fortnight for almost all sorts of corn. 


Among the premiums offered by 


. the Board of Agriculture, we are glad to find the 
following, which we hope may go fur to settle a question, which, notwithstanding all 


7 
Attach 
BOOM. 41) 
“ (jE. 4031 .S9OIE. 41 ig 
i iCble. 
iCble. 
+4 | 
View 
| 
« 
| Thermo. | 
32 40 | Mar. oi) 42 Ol 
| 3S 40 iApril 45 52 
06 a} 45 49 | 0.05 
| 35 44 40 42 | 
50 4| 4145 | 
| 1 | 5 43 44 | 
40 | 6 5244 «| «(0.01 
i 10) 37 40 1.04 
| 9 3540 | 0.5 
57 48 0.01 
50 11 | 35 43 
iv | | 33 45 
Bae i lo, SU. | 36 45 
we | | 
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that has been lately written on the subject, is not yet fully established in the opinion 


of practical men : 


++ Salt as Food.—To the person who shall make, and report to the Board, the most sa- 
tisfactory experiments on the application of salt, for assisting in feeding or fattening the 
live stock of a farm—The Gold Medal, or Fifty Pounds. 

‘+ Accounts. verified by certificates, specifying the number and quality of the stock fed, 
with the quantity of the salt consumed by the same, to be produced on or before the Ist 


of March, 1820. 


‘+ Sult as Manure.—To the person who shall make, and report to the Board, the most 
-atisfactory experiments to ascertain the advantages or disadvantages which have attend- 
ed the use of salt as a manure, either simple, or mixed with other substances. —The 


Gold Medal, or Fiity Pounds. 


+ Accounts, verified by certificates, specifying the nature of the soil on which the expe- 
ments are made, with the quantity of the salt, and the time of its application, the effect 
on the crop cultivated, to be produced on or before the Ist of March, 1820. 


ABERDEENSHIRE. 
Farm, or market bear, Saeco 170 
measure, Without 
Tithe, 111 0 
Barley, Aberdeenshire measure, 170 
OUt ‘ 
Oats, first quality, without fodder....... » TS 
Ditto, ditto, with 1 IF O 
Ditto, second quality, without fodder... 1 5 0 
Ditto, ditto, with fodder.......cc.....c08888 1 8 O 
Malt duty included woe 118 O 
AYRSHIRE. 
Oatmeal, per boli of st. Dutch weight 
Winchester bush. 1 14 6 
BANFFSHIRE. 
14 0 | Barley without 
Rest potatoe oats fodder......... L.1 150 


without fodder 1 


15 Second barley 1 50 
No. with fodder 1 18 
5 


0 
6 | Best bear with- 
2d potatoe oats out fodder...... 1140 
without fod. 1 5 01 Do. with fodder 1 17 0 
Do. with fodder 1 9 O | Second bear with- 
Best common oats out fodder......1 0 0 
without fod, 0| Do. with fodder 1 3 0 
Do. with fod. 6 | Oatmeal, 8 stone l 11 0 
Jd common oats Pease and beans 1 16 0 
without fod. 0 18 0| Rye, none for 
Do. with fodder 1 0 sale. 


BERWICKSHIRE. 
Wheat, per boll L.1 12 5 | Lammermuir 
8 


Merse 1 L.0 15 0 

Lainmermuir 1 6 8 
barley... 1 4 0} Oatmeal, § stone 

Rough bear.......1 3 0 per boll.......1 8 


Merse Oats......0. 1 5 0 


CAITHNESS, 

The Sheriff fiars of this county were struck at 
Thurso on Saturday the 28th Feb. in presence of 
the Sheriff-depute. A respectable and intelligent 
jury were impannelled. A number of witnesses 
were examined, and after a most patient hearing 
of evidence for several hours, the jury were inclos- 
ed, and returned a verdict to the Sheriff, unani- 
mously finding the price of bear to be 25s. per 
boll, and oatmeal 84 stones Dutch weight 26s. per 
boll. By a plurality of voices the jury found the 
we of common white oats to be 24s. the four 

lots, and black oats 12s, 


DUMFRIES-SHIRE. 
Wheat per Win. Common oats L.0 3 4 
bush.......... L.0 9 6| Potatoe or early 
oats.. 


4 


6 | Oatmeal, st. 
Barley Malt...... 0 10 0 of I74 03 1 
EDINBURGH. 


Second ditto... 1 10 0| Pease and Beans i 6 0 
Third ditto... 1 4 6 


FIFESHIRE. 
White Wheat L.1 15 10| Meal by weight L.l 7 6 
Red Wheat...... 1 14 10} Do. by measure | 6 0 
1 6 Pease and beans 1 5 8 
2 2 6 | 1 18 O 
FORFARSHIRE. 
Wheat.......... L. 1 18 10 | Potatoe oats L.1 610 
1 9 Common oats 1 4 5 
LANARKSHIRE. 

Best boli wheat L.2 1 3} Best bollbarleyL.1 14 8 
Second sort....... 1 19 Second sort.....e1 8 
Third sort........ 1 1411 | Third ditto...... ~~ 
Best boll of bear 110 51] Best boll oats, 
Second sort...... 1 9 9] seedexcepted I ? 10 
Third ditto....... 1 5 9] Second sort...... O19 5 
Best boll of oat- Third ditto...... 016 @ 

meal, accord- Best boll of malt, 

ing to weight 1 9 9] duty included, 
Second ditto......1 8 6] and made from 
Third ditto.......1 7 1 

N. B. One seventeenth to be deducted from pay- 


ment in the Upper Ward, as the measure in the 
Lewer Ward is so much more than in the Upper. 


KINCARDINESHIRE, 
(Linlithgow measure.) 


Oatmeal.....+. . 7 0] Do.withoutdo.L.1 6 ¢ 
Common oats Potatoe oats, with 
with fodder... 1 60 1100 


Do. without fod. 1 2 0] Do. without do. 1 6 @ 
Bear, with fod. 1 7 6| Wheat, withdo.2 2 0 
Do. without fod. 1 4 0] Do. without do. 1 18 © 
Barley with do. 1 9 6 


THE STEWARTRY OF KIRKCUDBRIGHT, 


Wheat, per W. Bear, per Win. 

bush. 9 4; bushel.........L.0 4 0 
Oatscommon,do.0 3 2 | Barley do............0 50 
Potatoe oats, do.0 35 7 | Oatmeal, per st....0 50 


MORAYSHIRE. 
Wheat, per boll L.1 16 0 | Oatmeal, 8 st. L.1120 
Barley or bear .... 1 17 8 | 1160 


Oats, five firlots.. 1 15 4] Beans................ 1160 
Oatineal, 9 stone 1 16.0 | 80 


PERTHSHIRE. 


Wheat, best Oats, 2d sort... L.0 18 
BOT Cece L.1 17 l l 
Wheat, 2d sort... 1 15 0] Rye...... | 
Barley, best sort 1 9 6| Meal by weight.. 1 6 
Barley, 2d sort... 1 6 0| Meal by measure! 6 

Oats, best sort.... l 3 6 


RENFREWSHIRE. 


Ist rate. 2d rate. 3d rate. 
Wheat, boll...... 39s ad| 38s Id| 36s 
Bear and barley, do. 35s 114d | 35s 11d | 30s 11, 
Oats, do. 268 24s ¢ 22s Od 
Oatmeal, do. 30s 7d | 29s 27s 7 
Pease and beans no fiar, there being no proof. 
ROXBURGHSHIRE. 
Wheat, by the Ti- Barley, ditto... L.1176 


viotdale boll L.2 50} Oats, ditto......... 1190 
Pease, d0........... 115 0 | Oatmeal the 
Beans, 1134 load of l6 st. 2136 


WAS. 


fhe 


é 
i 
| 
- 
j 
Lay 
4 
4 
4 
, " 
4 
0 
0 
0 
” 
x est Wheat.... L.2 0 0| Best oats........L.1 30 
Second ditto...... 1 18 0 | Second ditto...... 0 18 6 
2 Best barley........ 1 13 0 | Best oatmeal...... 1 0 
\ 


Oatmeal, 27s. 10d.—Bear or Big, 59s. Od. 


by which Importation is to be regulated in Great Britain. 


Oatmeal 32s, apeseed, 95s. 
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Wheat. var. }/P otat. Oa 
isis, Barley. | Oats.) Pease. 1818. | Ba.&P.meal 
Boll! Prices} Av. p Boll] Peck. | Bolis. |Peck, 
js. s. dj la. d. a. s. d. 
Mar. 18] 608)2545037 10, 24 51 0/21 38) 28 34 O}12 15] 10° Mar. 17} 497] 110 g2 5 
6— — 58,50 S57 OF12 15], 10 24' 486] 110 oy 
\pril, 15405545659 11 26 42 55/50 57 10 31 369) 1 10 
3351/28486.42 1 50 44 0124 36 131 10 [April 4 67 5 
Glasgow. 
Wheat, 240 Ibs. | Oats, 264 Ibs. Barley, 520 Tbs. | Bns.& Pse.}Oatmealf Flour 
Dantzic.| For.red.| Americny{ [rish. | Scots.| Eng. English.| Scotch. ||Stir. Mea.}| 140 Ibs.}'280 Ibe, 
Mar. 51 50 50:46 50 24 5225 S527 54) 52 40/50 B81 50 54127 981 65 68 
2547 S51 50 60,46 50] 24 55.25 S027 50) 54 40°52 30 34/27 29165 
April 116 50 [58 46/46 49} 27 33:94 50] 54 40\52 37) 33127 299165 69 
50 158 46) 46 49] 96 29/96 45) 54 40155 37] 5154127 29] 68 70! 
; Haddington. Dalkeith. 
{ Wheat. Oatmeal 
Rarley. | Oats. ease. 318. 
Prices. [Ave | Beans. | 1818. | per Doll. [PerPek. 
Mar. 20) 8761270435 0 37 4 40 55 27 SOU 27 S55 0Mar. 2701 1 8 
°F 664198045 0 40 2 FSS 41929) 55 OF 27 35 25440 26 1 9 
April 5° 579] 2% 0466 40 45721 54 S427 30240 274 1 
109 5921 289480 40 104 20 55.0 50 SSNYT S5HApril 270, 1 9 
4 London. 
per qr. | Rye. Barley & Pol] Potat. Mick. Boiling. | Grey. | Fine. | 2d. Loaf. 
it 
Alar. 1650 102138 Alli at SO 60152 48475 80170 75) 
102)48 56 55 44 54/50 60/552 48]75 8070 75, 14 
April 652 56.55 42146 69544 50 60 34 50195 75] 14 
7 
Liverpool. 
Wheat. | Oats. | Barley.|} Rye, |} Beans, |} Pease, 
1s! 70 Wb 45 1b. | GO Tb. pera} per qr Per qr lrish. Eng. Scots.|Irish. 
Mar. 17}11 6 14 948 6 OF O & 50 50 68 160 65155 Gol46 44 
2411 6 14 7 6 9 & 50 50 68 60 6555 5745 
6 15 6 OT 6 9 Coo otf 50 50 6S 1/60 6555 
\pril 6 15 016 6 O17 6 9 350 70 50 68 Y66 6656 58l15 47143 44/58 4: 
All England and Wates. Maritime Districts. 
| isis. | wht.| Rye. [Brley.| Oats. [Beans.|Pease. Wht. | Rye. | Barley. | Oats. |Beans.{Pease. 
a 
djs. djs. djs d. Mar| dia. dj dfs. djs. djs. 
March 7} 84 7 149 9/46 2 28 9154 8/52 1154 7 185 349 6196 551 
i- 141844 }50 1/4610'29 3)54 4152 4135 21114 '8a 649 8147 4/28 S51 6 
21848 5547 5 29 51/54 5/53 5154 2), 2) 250 [47 § 
2451 O 50 1155 3 53 11335101] 28 &5 75011148 3130 3152 11051 8 


: 3 Average Prices of Scotland for the Four Wecks immediately preceding March 15. 
Wheat, 68s, dd.—Rye, 54s. 2¢.—Barley, 41s. 8d.—Oats, 31s. 94.—Beans, 53s. Od.—Pease, 55s. 


Aggregate Averages of the Twelve Maritime Districts of England and Wales, 


4 
4 
| Wheat, 85s. 49s. 11d.—Barley, 46s. 104.—Oats, 288. 8d.—Beans, 523. 6d.—Peast, 51%, 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


CoLontat. Propuck.—Sugars.—The sugar market, since our last, has been so 
heavy, that holders, to effect sales, now submit to a small decline; which may be stated 
at Is. to 2s. per ewt. for parcels in importers’ hands, and at 2s. to 3s. for those held on 
speculation. In the Refined market, some sales are reported at a decline of is. ; but 
shippers state, that their orders arc limited to prices from 3s. to 5s. under the present 
currency. By the new rates of duty, the present high import rates of 30s. on Musco- 
vadoes, 35s. on Clayeds, and 40s. per cwt. on East India sugats, are proposed to be made 
permanent. Coffte.—The prices of this article are rising. A cargo ot St Domingo, to 
arrive at Glasgow, which had been seld at 102s. a few days ago, was resold yesterday at 10s. ; 
but parcels of St Domingo in London, however ordinary, could not be purchased under 
109s., and for good quality, llls. ‘The accounts from the Continent are exceedingly 
favourable ; the prices advancing, and the stocks in the Hanse ‘Towns and in Holland 
are reported very small. Codévn.—The demand has been very limited, and purchases 
inconsiderable ; but at prices a shade higher. 40 Boweds taken for exportation at 
22}d,; 160 Demerara, by public sale, at 2s. Ofd. to Zs. Ujd. 5; a few St Kite’s 20}d 
Pernambuco at 2s. L4d, to 2s. Surats, 4d. to L6gd.. LOO Bengals at lvjd. to 
ild. The imports of cotton last month into Great Britain were 44,01 bags, being 
8876 bags more than in March 1817. Ram.—The demand for export, which a fort- 
night ago was rather extensive, has again subsided ; prices without variation. 7'obacco. 
—There has been considerable inquiry after tobacco; and, from the reduced stock in 
London, holders are sanguine of obtaining higher prices. O#/s.—The arrival et three 
vessels from the South Sea Fishery, since our last Report, has occasoined a depression 
of prices in that article of L. 4. Greenland has also given way, and Sperm may be 
purchased at a reduction ef L. 6 to L. 8 Cod and Seal oil are nearly nominal. 

EUROPEAN Propuce.—Hemp, Flax, and Tullow.—The prices of foreign tallow 
are entirely nominal. In flax and hemp there is little variation. — Brandy and Geneva. 
—The better descriptions of brandy maintain their prices, but inferior qualities have de- 
clined materially. Geneva continues in languid request, and prices without alteration. 

British Manufactures.—tt is with pleasure we observe, from an official document just 
published, that there has been this year a great increase in our woollen manufactories ; in 
the narrow cloths milled, this increase ameunts to 1,502,047 yards; and in broad cloths 
willed to 2,422,135 yards. A corresponding improvement in the condition of the la- 
bouring classes has taken place: as it appears that the assessment of poor’s rates in the 
town of Leeds was on the 5th inst. only 5s. in the pound, whereas in April 1817 it was 10s. 

The commerce of the port of Liverpool with India direct becomes of more and more 
importance ; and it is in consequence proposed te build Kast India Warehouses at Liver- 
pool. 

Course of Exchange, London, April 10.—Amsterdam, 37:0 B. 2 U. Ditto at 
sight, $6: 6. Rotterdam,l1]l:8:2U. Antwerp, 11: 10 Ex.M. Agio of the Bank 
on Holland, 2. Hamburgh, $4:3:24 U. Altona, 34: 4:25 U. Paris. 3 days 
sight, 24:20 U. Bourdeaux, 24: 40. Franktort on the Maine, 142 : Ex. M. 
Madrid, 40 effective. Cadiz, 39% effective. Gibraltar, 35. Leghorn, 51. Genoa, 474. 
Lisbon, 584. Rio Janeiro, 67 to Gt}. Dublin, 9 per cent. Cork, 9}. 

Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz.—Portugal gold, in coin, L.4:1:0. New 
Dollars, L.0: 5:44. Silver in bars, standard, L.0: 5: 4. 

Premiums of Insurance at Lioyd’s.—Guernsey or Jersey, 20s.—Cork or Dublin, 15s. 
9d. Belfast, 20s. Hamburgh, 15s. 9d. Madeira, 20s. Jamaica, 35s. a 40s. Green- 
land, out and home, —. 


Weekly Prices of the Public Funds, from March \3 to April 10, 1818. 
Mar. 13th.)Mar. 20th.)Mar. 27th.! Apr. 3d. |Apr. 10th. 


3 per cent. reduced, —— — — 794 
3 per cent. consols, 78} 772 78 80 804 
4 per cent. consols, — oo — 97% 
© per cent. navy annuities 1054 1053 106 1064 1074 
India stock, — — —_—— 299 
——— bonds, 94pr. | 90 93pr. | 80 83pr. | 90 I3pr. | 93 I6pr. 
Exchequer bills, 24d LL 13 IGpr.| 12 I6pr. | 17 20pr. | 16 19pr. 
3d 12 l5pr.| 14 18pr.| 14 J6pr. | 18 2ipr. | 15 20pr. 
Consols for acct. 784 78 784 795 84 
American 3 per cents. oe — 65 — 


new loan, 6 per cents...) 1034 
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PRICES CURRENT.—Aprit 4. 


LEITH. GLASGOW. 
Tea, Bohea, perlb — @ — 
Sucar, Muse. 
B. P. Dry Brown, cwt. 75 — | 77 81 
Mid. good, & fine mid. 82 86 | 82 ry) 
Fine and very fine, . | 88 90) — 
Havannah, Brown, «| — 
Muscovado, . «| — 
Refined. Double Loavescwt.|150 155 | — 
Powder ditto, . . . j124 128 | — 
Single ditto, . . {118 124 |120 
Small Lumps, . . 118 jL12 
Large ditto, j110 114 110 
Crushed Lumps, . . | 65 68 | — _ 
Motasses, British, cwt. | 38 40 | 36 37 
Correre, Jamaica, cewt. 
Ord. good, and fine ord.; 98 108 | 97 106 
Fine and very fine, . | — 
Dutch, Triage & very ord.| 90 
Ord. good, & ese 98 108 | 98 106 
St Domingo, . . . 100 104 |100 103 
PIMENTO (in Bond), Ib. 9 — 
SpiritsJam. Rum160.P.| 3s 7d 3s 9d) 3 6 3 7 
Brandy, . . [gall.j|l4 0 14 3] — 
Geneva, - 9 4 O|— 
WINES, Clar. Ist Gr. hhd. 50 54 | — 
Portugal Red, pipe, 43 50 | — —_ 
Spanish White, butt, | 30 55 | — 
Madeira, pipe, . . | 60 70 |— 
Loawoopn, Jamaica, ton. |£8 10 5 810 
Honduras, . . .. 9 5 9 O 
Campeachy, . . «| 10 — 10 0 1010 
Fustic, Jamaica, . .| 12 1|— atk 
Caraccas fine, Ib. 96d 6d) 8 6 
TimBeEr, Amer. Pine, foot) 2 2 2 4|— 
Ditto Oak, -| 46 5 O|— 
Honduras Mahogany, 10 16;010 1 8 
Tar, American, barrel, | — —_|— ae 
Archangel, | 22 23 |— 
Pitcu, Foreign, . . 10 ~ 
Tattow Rus. Yel. Candle, 81 | 78 
Home melted, — 80 | — 
Memp, Riga Rhine, ton. | — 50 | 51 52 
Petersburgh Clean, . | 48 50 | 50 51 
Fiax, Riga Th. & Dr. Ra.| 79 80) — 
Dutch, « «© « 5 120 | — 
Mats, Archangel, . {112 — 
Brist ves, Peters. Firsts,) 16 0 1610 | — — 
Asnes, Petersburgh Pearl.) 56 57 | 60 
Montreal ditto, [ewt.| 65 ° 66 | 65 66 
Pot. .. « - | & 60 | 62 64 
Oir, Whale,tun, . . . | 52 — | 52 53 
Cod, . . 54(p.brl.j—— | 48 49 
Toracco, Virg. fine, Ib. 94 104) 10} il 
inferior, . 7§ 8 9 
CorTtons, Bowed Georgia,| — —|1 9 110) 
Sea Island, fine, . . | — —/|3 23 8 
Demerara and Berbice,| — 22 
Pernambuco, . . . | — 23 
Maranham, 1 2 


{April 
LIVERPOOL.| Lonpoy. 
— @ — | 274 
— 305 3 1 
7) 3 9 
73 77 | 78 80 
78 87 | 81 90 
89 95 | 91 y2 
49 52} 52 
63 72 | 63 68 
4l 50 | 44 46 
52 641 55 6 
Is4d Is fd 
ail — {112 12 
i2z4 126 | — _ 
124 128 |106 123 
113 ain 
39 6 400] 35s 35s 6d 
96 104 {102 108 
113 1i4 |LIG 120 
g2 99 | — 
100 107 | — _ 
100 105 | — _ 
10) — _ 
3.5 3 3s4d  Ss6d 
—|36 38 
— | 46 
salt — | 25 65 
— | 60 66 
95 910/£810 815 
91510 0} 815 90 
10 5 — 
20 14 £15 
1610 17 of — 
unde — | 10s 6d lldbs 
29 - 
12 3] 182d Isdd 
18 6 2009 6 — 
21 0 23 0 9 
ait 13 
80 82 
—|4910 — 
51 6521/4810 — 
— | 82 
— 115 
57 
56 57 | 68 a 
56 57 | 58 - 
45 46 40 
44 — | 40 — 
0 8h 0 94 10} 
0 55 0 6| 8 a 
17 19117 1 9 
210 30/25 3 6 
110 23/110 2 2 
21 2121 22 
111g 2 0 2 OF 
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1818.7] Register.—Births. 


ALPHABETICAL List of ENGLIisn BANKRUPTCIES, announced in March 1818. 


Allen, M. Aisgarth, York, dealer 

\limond, R. Dartmouth, Devon, grocer 

Aguilar, J. London, broker 

Rates, FE. Halifax, York, manufacturer 

Brain, W. Snodland, Kent, niiller 

Hoyeott, R. junior, Newport, Salop, butcher 

frown, H. Ruddington, Nottingham, butcher 

Hishop, ‘T. London, merchant 

ull, J. Bristol, victuatler 

Bowdige, J. Axrinster, Devon, baker 

Coles, C. Southampton and London, stationer 

Curme, G. and T., Brighton, linen-drapers 

Cowell, B. Shoreditch, Middlesex, oilman 

Cracklow, C. T. Middlesex, marble merchant 

Coustantine, J., and A. Tyson, Crook Mill, Ken- 
dal, and M. Robinson, Fewstone, York, cotton- 
spinners 

Cohen, J. Manchester, hat manufacturer 

Cook, J. Liverpool, merchant 

t‘hilders, R. Oxford Street, Middlesex, victualler 

Davies, T. junior, Charlton, farmer 

Dancey, N. Bristol, linen-draper 

Davis, J. Llanconway, Denbigh, spirit-dealer 

eles, T. Southwark, Surrey, fell-monger 

Harle, J. Winchester, druggist 

Eiwell, W. Birmingham, chemist 

Gates, S. Steyning, Sussex, wine-merchant 

Lilkes, W. junior, London, cooper 

Gifford, J. Frome Selwood, Somerset, coal-mer- 
chant 

Gwyllym, A. L. Clerkenwell, London, grocer 

Gibbs, G. Droxford, Southampton, potter 

Garside, R. Stockport, Chester, cotton-spinner 

Harvey, R. London, grocer 

Hawkins, J. Huddersfield, York, butcher 

tlughes, H. Liverpool, joiner 

Hughes, S. J. and W. London, merchants 

Holnes, J. Birmingham, dealer in earthen ware 

Hind, J. Liverpool, mmoney-serivener 

Jlall, A. Drayton, Stafford, dealer 

W. London, coppersmith 

Jenkins, J. Dudley, Woreester, mercer 

Joseph, J. London, slopseller 

Johnson, A. Manchester, silk-mercer 

hing, J. Swaffham, Norfolk, farmer 

tord, J. Manchester, tobacconist 


—_ J. Great Grimsby, Lincoln, corn-mer- 

chant 

Mercer, J. Graystonely, lime-burner 

Moore, G. Liverpool, merehant 

Moore, J. Armitage, Stafford, victualler 

Miles, J. Uxbridge, truss-maker 

Nuit, T. Manchester, cotton-manufacturer 

Norton, W. Marsden, Manchester, corn-dealer 

Patterson, F. London, woollen-factor 

Parker, H. Sheffield, merchant 

Pollitt, C. Manchester, grocer 

Pitcher, J. St George, Middlesex, bricklayer 

Proctor, G. and W., Sheffield, opticians 

Pliimmer, T. Brailsford, Derby, innkeeper 

Pugh, J. Merioneth, woollen-manufacturer 

Porter, J. Wrighton, Somerset, nurseryman 

Pratt, J. Kennington, Surrey, surgeon 

Peacock, J. H. Burwell, Cambridge, merchant 

Proctor, J., and J. Besser, London, cloth-factors 

Padgétt, W. Vauxhall, Surrey, grocer 

Ridler, J. Worcester, dealer 

Rycroft, J. Idle, Calverley, York, cloth-manufac- 
turer 

Ready, S. Southampton, dealer 

Kiouse, W. Woolwich, victualler 

— land, S., and S. Barnoldswick, York, corn- 
dealer 

Sanders, D. Stafford, law-stationer 

Stubbs, J. Long Acre, London, coach-plater 

Soutter, E. London, dealer 

Smith, W., and P. F. Papillon, Merton Bridge, 
Surrey, dyers, &e. 

Smith, R. Gorton, Lancaster, warehouseman 

Scott, R. Liverpool, merchant 

Tapscott, W. Plymouth, victualler 

Vose, J. Hardshaw, Lancaster, ironmonger 

Warsen, M. A. Farcham, Southampton, mercer 

Wood, J. Manchester, broker 

Wright, W. Bristol, medicine vender 

Walker, T., and H. P. Parry, Bristol, iron-mon 
gers 

Wilson, J. and J. Shrewsbury, drapers 

Ware, W. H. London, music-seller 

Wilks, J. London, merchant 

Willion, G. Manchester, merchant 

West, J. C. Bristol, broker. 


ALPHABETICAL List of SCOTCH BANKRUPTCIES, announced in March 1818. 


SEQUESTRATIONS. 


Brodie, J. Dysart, shipowner 

Cublick, W. Greenock, merchant 

torbes, W. Peterhead, merchant, shipbuilder, and 
shipowner 

Macrae, A. Cromarty, merchant 

Maceachnie, J. Oban, merchant 

Stephen, A. Glasgow, haberdasher 


DIVIDENDS. 


Duguid, W. Aberdeen, manufacturer; by A. 
_ Webster, advocate there, 20th April 
Fleming, H. Glasgow, soap and candle manufac- 
turer; by J. Kerr, accountant there, 25th April 
Hutchison, J. Glasgow, merchant; by J. M‘Ga- 
vin, accountant there, 18th May 


Lamont, P. Steilag, Argyllshire, grazier and cat 
tle dealer; by J. Lamont, Greenock, 18th April 

Laird, J. and Co. Murthill, near Forfar, mill-spin- 
ners; by D. Jobson, banker in Forfar, 8th A- 

ril 

uals, R. Leith, merchant; by A. Anderson, mer- 
chant in Edinburgh, 24th April 

Milne, J. Edinburgh, merchant; by J. Smith, 
merchant there, 2ist April 

Purdon, R. Coweaddens, Glasgow, hinge-maker ; 
by P. Peterson, writer in Glasgow, 6th April 

Scott and M‘Bean, Inverness, merchants; by J, 
Jamieson, banker there, 14th April 

Skhirving, the late W. Dalkeith, merehant; by J. 
Aitken, writer there, 15th April 

Stewart, J. Dalnaspeedie, cattle-dealer; by A. 
Menzies, Chesthill, Glenlyon, 30th March 

Tod, D. Dundee, merchant; by J. G. Russell, 
merchant there, 15th April. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Jan. 6 At Quebec, the lady of the 
Rey. J. 1. Mills, a daughter. 
BP oop: At Quebec, Mrs Montgomerie, a 

n. 

Feb. 12. The lady of Major Leith Hay, 
younger of Rannes, a son. 

VOL. 


27. At Backford Hall, Cheshire, the 
lady of William Egerton, Esq. a daughter. 

— At Woolwich, the lady of Major 
John Sutherland Sinclair, royal artillery, a 
daughter. 

28. At Rossie, Perthshire, Mrs Oli- 
phant of Rossie, a daughter. 
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Feb. 28. At Marseilles, Mrs Cunning- 
ham Graham of Gartmore, a son. 

March \. In Hereford Strect, London, 
the Countess of Clonmel, a son. 

2. At Eaglehurst, Hants, the Right 
Hon. the Countess of Cavan, a son. 

— Mrs John Tod, Charlotte Square, 
Edinburgh, a daughter. 

3. In Hertford Street, May Fair, Lon- 
don, Lady Emily Drummond, a son. 

4. At Eildon Hall, the lady of L. Legge, 
a daughter. 

5. At Meggernie Castle, Mrs Menzies 
of Culdares, a daugliter. 

7. At Tunbridge Wells, the lady of 
Major Macdougall, a daughter. 

— Mrs Gillanders of Highficld a son. 

— At West Viewfield, near Newhaven, 
Mrs Colonel Maxwell, a daughter. 

8. At Kenmure, the lady of Archibald 
Stirling, Esq. a son. 

15. At Ghent, the lady of Major Henry 
Balneavis, a son. 

1G. At Uxbridge House, the Marchioness 
of Anglesea, a son. 

18. At his house in Prince's Strect, 
Edinburgh, the lady of A. Munro, Esq. a 
daughter. 

19. At Darnhall, the Hon. Mrs Oli- 
phant Murray, a son. 

20. At Wharton Place, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Dunbar, a daughter. 

22. The lady of Peter Horrocks, of 
Penwortham Lodge, Esq. a son and heir. 

— Mrs Crawford of Ardmillan, a 
daughter. 

24. At Houston, the lady of Norman 
Shairp, Esq. younger of Houston, a 
daughter. 

— At Milton, Lady Hunter Blair, a 
son. 

25. In St John Street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
James Ballantyne, a daughter. 

27. At Ballinaby, Mrs Campbell, a 
daughter. 

28. Mrs James M‘Call, Fitzwilliam 
Street, Dublin, a son. 

— In Charles Street, Berkeley Square, 
London, the Countess of Warwick, a son 
and heir. 

Lately. At Richmond House, the Coun- 
tess of March, ason and heir. 

MARRIAGES. 

Sept. 22. 1817. At Trichinopoly, Major 
Gillespie, of the 4th regiment of native 
cavalry, to Miss Annsell, niece to Mr 
Andrews, Judge at Trichinopoly. 

Feb. 28. 1818. At London, G. V. Aughton, 
Lisq. to Magdalen, eldest daughter of the late 
Alexander Dunbar, Esq. of Nairn. 

March 3. At Aberdeen, Mr Alexander 
Ingram, eldest son of William Ingram, 
Kisq. late of Ardonald, to Miss Jessie, on} 
daughter ef the deceased Captain Cormac 
of Stonehaven. 

4. At Sweet Bank, Mr Robert Russel, jun. 
tenant, Newton of Markinch, to Isabella, 


[ April 
eldest daughter of Mr Neil Ballingal, fac. 
tor to General Balfcur of Balbirnie. 

5. At London, Viscount Newport, 
eldest son of the Earl of Bradford, to 
Georgina Elizabeth, only daughter of Sir 
Thomas Moncrieff, Bart. of Moncrieff, in 
the county of Perth. 

10. At Edinburgh, John Munsie, Esq. 
surgeon, Thornhill, to Miss Anna Torrie, 
daughter of the Captain Patrick Torrie, 
royal navy. 

— At Redcastle, Lieutenint Donald 
M‘Lean of the 16th regiment of foot, to 
Catharine, daughter of Major Wilson, late 
of Polmaily. 

— At Arbroath, Peter Brown, Esq. 
late of Bombay, to Mary, third daughter 
of the Rev. George Gleig, minister of the 
gospel there. 

13. At Glasgow, William, youngest 
son of the Jate William Stirling, Esq. of 
Keir, Captain in the King’s dragoon guards, 
to Mary, second daughter of the late John 
Anderson, Esq. banker in London. 

14. In London, Lieutenant-Colonel Sir 

Jeremiah Dickson, K.C. B. Assistant Quar- 
ter- Master-General, to Jemima, youngest 
daughter of the late Thomas Langford 
Brooke, Esq. of Mere-Hall, in the county 
of Chester. 
17. At Glenfeachan, Captain John 
Campbell, 91st regiment, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of the deceased John Stevenson, 
Esq. of Glenfeachen. 

19. At Paris, the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Athlone, to Miss Hope, daughter of the 
late John Williams Hope. Esq. of Caven- 
dish Square, and Amsterdam. 

23. At Hawick, the Rev. Robert Shaw, 
minister of Ewes, to Mary, daughter of the 
Rev. Wm. H. Moncrieff, minister of Anann 

24. In Scaleby church, Andrew Hamil- 
ton, Esq. merchant, Leith, to Agnes, se- 
cond daughter of Rowland Fawcett, of 
Scaleby Castle, Esq. Cumberland. : 

— At Edinburgh, the Rev. Patrick 
Macvicar, one of the ministers of Dundee, 
to Mrs Dymocke, relict of the late Rev. 
James Dymocke. 

26. At Aberdour-house, Patrick Duff, 
Esq. of Carnousie, to Penelope, second 
= of William Gordon, Esq. of Aber- 

our. 

27. At Edinburgh, Robert Henderson, 
Esq. of Chapelhope, to Miss Isabella Scott, 
daughter of the late Mr William Scott, 
farmer in Singlie. 4 

29. At Heighington-house, in the 
of Durham, Duncan Forbes, Esq: 
of Culloden, to Sarah, daughter of the 
late Rev. Joseph Walker of Lanchester. 

30. At Clyde Bank, the Rev. John Dick, 
ninister of Rutherglen, to Miss Janet 
Crawford, daughter of the late Mr Charles 
Crawford, Edinburgh. : 

April 1. At Kadinburgh, Licutenant- 
Colonel Robert Walker, Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor of Sheerness, to Ann, eldest daugh- 
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er of John Ewart, Esq. Salisbury Road, 
Newington. 

2. At Edinburgh, J. S. Impey, Esq. to 
Barbara, eldest daughter of the Rev. Ro- 
bert Fenwick. 

LatelyaAt Peasebanks, James Bruce, 
Esq. of Broomhill, to Margaret, eldest 
daughter of Dr Robert Whitehead, physi- 
eian, Hamilton. 


DEATHS. 

June 12, 1817.—At Calcutta, Major 
James Gordon, of the 15th regiment of na- 
tive infantry, Deputy Adjutant-General 
at that presidency. This gentleman was 
second son of the late John Gordon of Mil- 
ton of Laggan, in Glenrinnes, Banfishire, 
a descendant of George Gordon of Beldor- 
ney, grandson of Alexander, first Earl of 
Huntly. 

Sept. 3. In the camp at Dermeer, 

Licutenant Alexander Gleig, in the service 
of the Honourable East India Company, 
eldest son of the Right Reverend Bishep 
Gleig, Stirling. 
At Coolbaraik, near Dinapore, 
James Robertson, Esq. surgeon in the 
Honourable East India Company’s service 
on the Bengal establishment, son of the 
late John Robertson, Esq. Commissary of 
Peebles. 

Dec. 23. At St Helena, where he had 
gone for the recovery of his health, Francis 
Stewart, Esq. of the Honourable East In- 
dia Company’s civil service at Bencoolen, 
eldest son of the deceased Charles Stewart, 
Esq. late commander’ of the Airly Castle 
Kast Indiaman. 

Jan. 16. 1818. At St Vincent's, Ro- 
bert Manners, Esq. one of the oldest in- 
habitants in that island. 

Feb. 8 At Quebec, Isabella M. Alex- 
ander, wife of George Montgomerie, Esq. 
M. D. Medical Staff. 

13. At Melville House, Jane, Countess 
of Leven and Melville. 

— At Torbreck, in the 76th year of her 
age, Mrs Anne Russell, the lady of Alex- 
ander Fraser, Esq. of Torbreck. 

— At his house in Bedford Square, Lon- 
don, Sir William Fraser of Leadclune, Bart. 

— Elizabeth, wife of Richard Adams, 
Esq. of Low Layton and Bread Street, 
London. 

— At Milton, Urr, Mr John Copeland. 

— At Blackethouse, Mrs Mary Bell, 
relict of Mr Christopher Smyth of East- 
field, at the advanced age of 91 years. 

15. John Rutherford, Esq. writer, Pro- 
curator Fiscal for the county of Perth. 

— At Glasgow, Mr James Laird, mer- 
chant there. 

16. At her house in York Place, Edin- 
burgh, Dowager Lady Sinclair of Murkle. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Margaret Mon- 
crieff, daughter of the late Colonel George 
Moncrieff of Reidie. 
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16. At Kirkwall, James Riddoch, Esq. 
of Cairston. 

— At Middlegil], William Ewart, Esq. 
of Allershaw. 

17. At Springwoodpark, Mary, dauglhi- 
ter of the late Admiral Sir J. Douglas, Bart. 

— At St Andrew’s, Lieutenant-Colonel 
John Macgill, late of his Majesty's 19th 
regiment of foot. 

18. At kdinburgh, in his 64th year, Mr 
Thomas Dewar, late merchant there. 

— At London, of typhus fever, after an 
illness of a few days, Dr Dacosta, Member 
of the Geological and Wernerian Societies. 
He was Assistant Physician at Guy’s 
and the Fever Hospital, and was recently @ 
student in Kdinburgh, and President of 
the Royal Medical Society. 

1% At the manse of Ettrick, the Re- 
verend Charles Paton, minister there, in 
the 64th year of his age. 

1. At Kilwhanidy, John Martin, Esq. 
of Kilwhanidy. 

— At his father’s house, in the 2]st 
year of his age, William, eldest son of 
Mathew Poole, Esq. M. D. Waterford, 
Ireland. 

20. At Powder Hall, Mrs Christian 
Simpson, wife of Captain Rattray. 

22. At Naples, Mrs Ann Maegill, wife 
of Mr John Mackenzie, eldest daughter of 
Mr Thomas Macgill of Malta. 

— At Glasgow, James Gairdner, Esq. 
merchant, aged 83. 

23. At Edinburgh, Captain Edwin 
Horsburgh, one of the Minden heroes, 
aged 82. 

— Miss Margaret Northesk Lindsay, 
youngest daughter of the late James Lind- 
say Carnegie, Esq. of Boysack. 

24. At Glasgow, Charles Hutchison, 
Esq. merchant. 

25. At Geneva, Robert White Melville, 
Esq. of Strathkinness. 

— Liecutenant-Colonel George Robert- 
son, late of the Canadian Fencibles. 

26. At Aberdeen, Sir William Seton of 
Pitmedden, Bart. aged 71. 

— At London, Admiral the Honourable 
Sir George Berkeley, G. C. B. 

28. At Edinburgh, Miss Isabella Hut- 
ton of Slighs Houses, aged 95 years. 

March 4. At Inzievar, Mrs Catharine 
Sands, wife of James Harrowar, Esq. of In- 
zievar. 

5. At Edinburgh, Mr Sylvester Doig, 
bookseller. 

— Mrs Fulton of Park, in the 73d year 
of her age. 

— At Mains of Eastwood, Mr John 
Givan, aged 83. 

6. At Bromley, in Kent, aged 60, John 
Gifford, Esq. many years one of the Police 
Magistrates of London. 

— At Tunbridge Wells, — de- 
cline, John Viscount Kelburne, son 
of the Earl of Glasgow. 
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7. William Gray, Esq. of Heathrey- 
hall. 

— At Stirling Castle, D. J. French, 
Esq. Ordnance Storekeeper. 

%. At London, the Honourable J. A. 
Stuart Wortley Mackenzie. 

— At Leith, Mr Alexander Christie, 
ironmonger. 

10. John Drysdale, late Surgeon in the 
Yonourable East India Company s service, 
Bombay Establishment. 

— At Peterhead, the Rev. Dr George 
Moir, 55 years minister of that parish. 

ll. At New Strelitz, her Serene High- 
ness the Princess Maria Louisa Albertine, 
widow of the Landgrave George, of Hesse 
Darmstadt. She was born I6th March 
1729, and had therefore nearly completed 
her 69th year. 

13. At Campfield, John Strachan, Esq. 
of Campfield, aged 94 years. 

— At London, Licutenant Charles 
Maclaren, late of the 42d regiment, or 
Royal Highlanders, of a protracted illness 
from the wounds which he received at the 
battle of Toulouse. 

— At Peebles, Miss Elizabeth Dick, 
aged 94, daughter of the late Rev. Mr 
James Dick, one of the ministers of Glas- 
gow. 

— At Cunninghamhead, Mrs Snodgrass, 
spouse of Neil Snodgrass, Esq. of Cunning- 
hamhead. 

14. At London, Miss Henrietta Finch, 
daughter of the late Lady Charlotte Finch. 
and sister to the Karl of Winchelsea. 

— At Brechin, in the ¥7th year of her 
age, Mrs Margaret Fergusson, relict of 
the Rev. Mr Patrick ‘Turnbull, late mini- 
ster of the gospel at Strickathro. 

15. At Edinburgh, Hector Macneill, 
Esq. the well known author of ** Will and 
Jean,” and other works. He was, it is be- 
lieved, son of Captain Macneill, of the 
42d regiment; was born at Rosebank, 
near Roslin; and received his education 
in Edinburgh. In the early part of his 
life, he had visited both the East and 
West Indies; in the latter of which, he 
resided some years, and, by the death of a 
triend there, acquired the greater part of 
the small fortune of which he died posses- 
sed. He had for many years laboured un- 
der a bilious disorder; and about a month 
previous to his death, he was seized with 
jaundice, which put a period to his life, 
in the 72d year of his age. 

16. At Edinburgh, Sir John Stirling of 
Glorat, Bart. 

16. At Greenwich, in the 88th year of 
her age, Ann, widow of Lieutenant-Gene- 
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ral Forbes Macbean, of the Royal Artil- 
lery. 
Me. At Keith, Banffshire, from the 
bursting of a blood-vessel, Major Peter 
Grant, late of the 92d regiment, or Gor- 
don Highlanders. His zeal for the service 
induced him to join the army in Flanders 
in ]793, as a volunteer. His services 
haying been noticed by the Marquis of 
liuntly, his Lordship appointed him to 
his regiment upon its establishment in 
1794. Major Grant was constantly pre- 
sent with, and shared in the many gallant 
exploits of this distinguished corps, in Hol- 
land, Egypt, and in the Peninsula, &c. 
In the course of these severe contlicts, he 
was repeatedly wounded, and was finally 
under the necessity of retiring from the ser- 
vice, in consequence of losing a leg by a 
cannon ball in Spain. 

18 At Edinburgh, Henry D. Goodsir, 
Esq. late surgeon of the 89th foot. 

20. At Glasgow, after a short illness, 
Mr James Denholm, of the Glasgow Aca- 
demy, aged 45. Mr Denholm was author 
of the History of Glasgow, and several 
other works. As an artist, the productions 
of his pencil have been much valued—as a 
teacher of drawing, geography, &c. he was 
eminently useful. 

— At the Cairn of Lochryan, Lieu‘e- 
nant James Adair, R.N. son of Thomas 
Adair of Genoch, Esq. Clerk to the Signet. 

Laicly—At London, the Right Non. 
Lady Mary Ker, in the 72d year of her 
age, third sister of his Grace the late Jolin 
Duke of Roxburgh. 

At Crinan, Janet Malley, aged 103. 
Last harvest she attended the field, and in 
one day cut down six stooks of corn. 

At Cannock, in Staffordshire, in the 8th: 
year of his age, Mr John Sheet, one of the 
very few remaining soldiers of those employ- 
ed under General Wolfe at the siege ot 
Quebec. He had occupied a farm at Can- 
nock for about fifty years. 

On his passage to Ceylon, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Erskine, youngest son of Lord Er- 
skine. 

William Elrick, who was born in the 
eventful year of 1715. He was formeri) 
at Aquorthies, and lately came to reside 
on the barony of Fetternear, in the parish 
of Chapel ot Garioch, both belonging te 
Mr Leslie of Balquhain, where he died, 
having been able to continue his occupa- 
tion of a day labourer until within these 
five years. His faculties of seeing, hear- 
ing, and speech, were quite entire at the 
time of his death, On Candlemas day 


he would have completed 103 years of age 
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